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“History of the Colt” 


Read “The History of American Arms and Ammunition” In this Issue 





the Safety- 
Razor Perfect 


and shaving a delight. It draws the skin smooth 
just in advance of the blade, which is held flat at the 
angle of the ordinary razor; p'acing the hairs in a vertical 
position and shaving close and pleasantly with no scraping. 
Barbers and some makers of old style razors have claimed that 
most safety razors scrape. The action of the Gem Junior with 
the Bar leaves absolutely no ground for Such criticism. 
If you are already using the safety razor and want a Pat. No. 686,143 
new frame fitted with the Bar, same will be forwarded 
at once on receipt of 25c. No exchange of frames. 
The GEM JUNIOR set complete includes silver nickel-plated frame, 
holder and stropping handle and seven selected blades in attractive 
plush-lined case. Not a paper box imitation. 


“GEM ‘JUNIORS 2.8 1 


NEW BLADES FOR OLD -7 EXCHANGED FOR 25 + 





Each Gem Junior blade withits unequalled keen edge, 
has our absolute guarantee to shave perfectly and 
better than any other make, regardless of name or price. 

Beware of imitations---look for the name Gem Junior 
on every blade and accept no substitute. 





Traveler’s Outfit---a complete shaving set inciuding 
brush, soap, triple silver-plated frame and twelve fine 
blades. All handily packed in beautiful case of Mo- 
rocco Leather, plush and silk-lined, $3.50 postpaid. A 
greatcomfortand convenience and takes uplittleroom 











The Storiette, “The Gentle Art of Self-Shaving,” in- 
cluding a full course of shaving instruction, sent free. 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street, New York 
30 years in business---We are the Original Modern 


“GEM” JUNIOR Safety Razor Makers 
$1°° SET 


SEPARATE SET OF 7 


“GEM’JUNIOR BLADES 50° 
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Whether for city streets or the rough roads of the hunting country there is in the 


Romer’ 


that positive reliability attained only by the best of material, workmanship and design. 

One of the first American cars, the Rambler, has steadily progressed and the 1908 
models mark the nearest approach to mechanical perfection. 

In the four-cylinder models is every modern improvement such as offset crank shaft, 
straight line drive, selective transmission, etc. 

The unit power plant of the two-cylinder models is the one great improvement in this 
type of car since its advent several years ago. 

The road qualities of these cars have been amply proven, not only by the record of 
past years but by 1908 models in recent reliability tests in which both two and four-cylinder 
models have maintained their title, 


The Car of Steady Service 


Write today for catalog, or see our nearest representative. 























Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies : 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities. 











We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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175 Fifth Averme, 
New York City. 
January 30th, °08. 





My dear Mr. Warners-- 

T am glad to have your letter of the 20th, 
and to receive the good news that vou intend to pro=- 
duce a special number of Field and Stream for April. 

I am flattered that vou should ask m to 
contribute another article on the subject of “Taking 
Black Base with Floating Bait". 

Last year, while in Maine, I took a number 
of very fine photographs that may serve to illustrate 
ite A set of good pictures means more then an entire 
volume of literature. There are many phases of this 
very interesting form of angling for the gamest fish 
that ewims about which little has been written. To 
witt--The handling of the rod, the manipuletion of the 
bait after it has struck the water, the subject of 
reeling in, and the matter of precision in casting. 
It is with these that I shall deal next. 

Very truly yours, 


a Pe ee 


—_—" 
E. F. Warner, Esqe, 
Field and Stream Publishing Company, 
35 West 2lst Street, 


New York City. 



































Coven Dasiet... . 2 s.<. soswess aris eis ewe a rele er ere eet re eee .Harry J. Hall 


THE CHARM OF THE WINTRY BROOK........... pesenecseeesesetee ee GaN Bee 
How the breath of the Frost King works wondrous. transformations 
in familiar surroundings and scenes. 


RN IN Ts oo onic kinhoesccdessercess bined eee sieaees iss< Oe 
Fifth ee a of The History of "American Arms and Ammunition. 
In Maine AFTerR Biack BASs.......... ‘ ......F. L. Harding gog 


An account of a trip to Belgrade Lakes, its pleasurable ‘happenings, 
and its cost computed in dollars and cents. 


A WINTER CamMP ON THE ST. Recis.—PartT II..................George L. Rockwell 916 
Showing how much of interest attaches to an outdoor life, even 
in the bleakest of wintry weather. 


CALENDAR OF FISH AND FISHING..........-- csececcesscc ck MEE OOe 
When, where and how to catch fresh and saltwater fishes. 


CANOEING FOR BEGINNERS.........0eeeeeeeseecscecececeeseess soger W. Rhodes 925 
Timely hints for the novice who is dreaming of summer cruises 
upon forest-shadowed waterways. 


Tus Pooten Daal. «4.6.02. ee Sere ee ......Francts Williams 930 
A story dealing with present-day ‘problems. 
A Woman TurouGH Husxy-Lanp.—Part II............... .. Florence A. Tasker 937 


The perils and discomforts of a canoe journey through the barren. 
wilds of northern Labrador. 


A TRIP FOR SALMON AND CARIBOU..... ..+2++++William Arthur Babson 944 
The lordly game for rifle and rod that ‘awaits ‘the sportsman tourist 
in Newfoundland. 


CaMP-FIRES OF AN EPICURE.—PART V..........00sse000: ...Warren H. Miller 950 
The Colonel discusses tent-building and light equipment for short trips. 
On AND AROUND BARNEGAT Bay...........-. cecsnessvice Ws Mae . Oe 


Enjoyable sport of the New Jersey shores and waters for each and 
every month of the year. 


WORE TO sob n6b osha ssosseoccsnvasiss .-+++.-Jas. A. Cruikshank 962 
Hunting, Fishing and Resorts ‘of the United “States” and Canada. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORLD........-c0se000% ‘ Se ee ee ee Ee 967 
A Good Law for the Deer. —Bu mmer Bait ” Angling. —Immediate 
Action Demanded.—Unkel David’s Letter.—Plea for a Game Li- 
cense.—Carp on Live Minnows.—Spare the Forests.—Nova Scotia 
Goose Boats.—Florida Coast Fishing.—The Question Box, etc. 


EDITORIAL...... Lae ee eS Le Sao LE wks Rea eNe eee ss see SRE Sw ays wa Ss scons 
MoToRING AND BOATING....... (cpt eseseees jrdwasesensd oy en's vere Siew tone agberese ee 979 
ROGER OF THR GRADE ox. . 50's. 5's: 5 son 6.006. 945900 ccinsiceSnee en's sieeeeeeeedceenseeeees 985 

















SUBSCRIPTION price, $1.50 a year in advance. Foreign this magazine. In case of unfair treatment, notify us 
postage, 60 cents a year; Canadian postage, 35 cents and the case will be investigated and the loss made good. 
a year—extra. Sold on all news stands, 15 cents a copy. bp gor ge = not 4 the purchase od ——- 

t live stock, since in such transactions there is often 

FaiLure to notify us that the magazine must be & oF 

stopped at expiration of term will be construed as a de- See, even where both parties are honest and 


sire for its continuance. ADVERTISING rates, $100.00 a page; half page, $50.00; 
We GuaranTez the reliability of every advertise- quarter page, $25.00; eighth page, $12.50; one inch 
ment inserted in Fiztp AND STREAM, providing that single column, $6.25. ight inches to the column, 


in your correspondence with advertisers you mention two columns to the page. 


FIELD AND STREAM PuBLIsHING Co., 35 W. 21st St., New York 


E. F. WARNER, President W. H. BOND, Secretary S. D. BARNES, Editor 





























pany order. 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE CE 
each insertion. Numbers and initials count 
as words. No advertisements accepted for less 
than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 
Special rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, $5.00 per 
inch, $2.50 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 


NTS a word for 











FOR SALE—High-class setters, pointers, spaniels, re- 
trievers in pups and dogs, Prices reasonable. Enclose 
stamps for lists. Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 
PUPPIES by ‘‘Gladstone’s Rex I]’”’ Ex Danstone’s Lady 
Nell (pure Llewellin) from bench winners and perfect 
NY. dogs. $10.00 to $15.00. W. W. Phinney, Delevan, 





FOR SALE— English curly-coated retriever pups, bred from 
pedigreed and prize-winning parents. Orders taken for a 
limited number of broken dogs of same breed, Fullest par- 


ticulars == R. Leckie-Ewing, Ewing’s Landing, Okanagan . 


Lake, B. 


FOR 8: iF ypic al Airedale Te srrier P wpatee of the highest 
quality at very reasonable prices. Dr. N. C. Thimsen, 
Hayfield, Minn, 


SQUIRRELS (4 kinds), RACCOONS, ete., for pets. Write 
for prices. : F, Pope, Cilmesneil, Texas. 





MOUNTAIN BLITZ registered stud beagle for sale or ex- 
“change for beagle bitch. Also for sale American broken 
fox and rabbit hounds. Photos sent. Mechanic Falls 
Kennels, Mechanic Falls, Me. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, “coon, rabbit and skunk 
hounds, Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Chester 
Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE— Three foxhound bitches, one year old. Will 

sell cheap to quick buyers. Bred from best pedigreed 
stock in America. Postal for prices. Imperial Foxhound 
Kennels, Constantine, Mich, 








CHESAPEAKE BAY, whelped September 27. 1907, 
rough-coated —the kind that make duck dogs and will 

work in any kind of water. Picture and breeding. Fred J 
Thompson, Prophetstown, III. 


FOR SALE—Trained Coon, Fox and Rabbit Hounds 
Comrade Kennels, Bueyrus, Ohio 


bags 2 HE STANFORD BEAGLES "’—Get the best. Beagles 

for every purpose, grown stock and voungsters for fall 
hunting. Prices and photos, ‘c. stamps. Hunting parties 
taken and tenes ag with every accommodation. ‘Stanford 
Kennels,” Bangall, 


RABBIT HOUNDS—They do say tha‘ the best rabbit and 
fox dogs come from Maine. We have both kinds, broken 
and unbroken. J Mason. Me chanic Falls, Me. 





FOR SALE— Canada Hares for game preserves, ete, $1.50 
per pair. Linwood Flynt, North W aterford, Me. 





OUR CHES APEAKE retrievers were awarded first prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


LIVE JACK RABBI TS for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing meets. Large lots a specialty. Pin-tail and 
mallard ducks for decoys. Medford Farm, Nickerson, Kan. 


THE CELEBRATE D Hungarian and English Partridges 
and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all kinds of 

Deer, Quail, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy Pheassnts, 

ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals of every discrip- 

tion. Write for price list. Wenz & Machensen, Dept. 15, 

Yardley, Penna. 

FOR SALE—Ferrets and Collie pups. Finest stock in 
America. Write Nelson’s Kennels, Grove City, Pa, 


Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 
well as some excellent breeding stock. 








KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, & & 
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Dog iheeneos 


AND HOW TO FEED 
Mailed FREE to eny address by the suther. 














M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.S., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 

Several well-trained Pointers and Setters. These dogs 
are strictly high-class Shooting dogs, and are well and most 
thoroughly trained on Quail, Pheasants and Prairie Chick- 
ens. Beautiful specimens, royally bred, and field dogs of 
the highest class. 

THE C. S. FREEL KENNELS F, 
Loogootee, Ind. 




















Penataquit Kennels 








DOGS BOARDED—Comfortable quarters; good food, 
Will also take a few dogs to work on quail. Proper atten- 
tion to all guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Not too 
cheap, but cheap as good care will allow. 





P.O. Box 500, BAY SHORE, LONG ISLAND 

















THE UTILITY KENNELS 
High-bred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
ined. Bitches in whelp and puppies Place orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-education. 





Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, N. Y. 








FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULB 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
— world. Write for prices and per- 
tic 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered) 
615 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 
Dog Remedies 


No Experiments. Triedandapproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 





DISTEMPER CURE (Comb)......... $1.00 
 l _>aeer st Qareteies 50 Single Remedies 
ECZEMA CURE............... ... .50 seat by_mail 
CANKER CMM... 2... ...- — pa "the Tes 
WORM EXTERMINATOR. . -o DD ree ES 
TONIC tgs seadedesahs ca ct 
ET EIS 6's.6.0 0-00:00-00-66 25 — on receipt of only 
EVE | LOTION. . wee 
FLEA REPELLER AND DISINF.... . 50 
SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF. ©: ‘50 $ 3.50 
$5.00 
Directions fer om successful treatment each d 
Send stamp for FREE booklet on dog "diseases. 


ED. F. HABERLEIN - McPherson, Kan. 
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Wild Rice Seed 


FRESH 1907 CROP 
NOW Is the 

Time to Plant It 
ANY QUANTITY 


1 Cents 
Per Pound 


WILD RICE FOR EATING 
PURPOSES, specially 1 ~ 
Prepared, per pound. . c 








Big Game Hunters Coming West 


The place to be outfitted if you come to 
Minnesota to hunt. 


The oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting 
Goods House in the Northwest. 


Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 


THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 











f If you want an ideal companion or a rea! stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 89956. 





is by“ ark Richard” out of a “ Bubs” bitch, 
weighs 184 lbs., on pendie nicel Lee, marked, 3 kink 
SIRIUS New Britain, Conn. 














Then You Want The 
“Amateur Trainer’ 


A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
ing ever published. The author is a trainer of over 
80 years’ experience. 

ot a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practic al information 
On the subject at any price. Sent postp: aid on receipt 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound 
and gold embossed, $1.50. 

Address all Sateet 
FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 2ist Street, New York 





SPRATT’S 
TERRIER BISCUITS 


ARE THE BEST 
and CHEAPEST 


Send for FREE Cata- 
logue ‘Dog Culture”’ 
which contains much 
valuable information 


SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) Ltd. 


Newark, N. J. Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. Clk Montreal, Can. 





San Francisco, Cal. 
»veland, Ohio 





FINNIGAN’S BLOODHOUNDS 

ent world famed HOLMLEIGH PACK (Imported). Holders of 

for speed poss ane accurate trafling after man; never have failed 

to hy 5 ony F. | have ne Gremete’ to Li also winners of many 

| od erica; trained dogs and pups 

"A handsome book with and re stories of the wonderful work of the 
Hounds sent to you for twenty-five cents, worth §2.00, 

FINNIGAN’S KENNELS, GREENE, N. ¥. 
LARGEST BLOODHOUND KENNELSIN THE WORLD 





Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
olf, of clsnteen 1st prizes before he was a year 
rs) 

few seist Dubie usually for sale as well as older dogs of 
best trend reeding. Address all communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 

















*‘A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


OLEO CANINE 


Is the only reliable all-round remedy for 
DOGS AND PUPPIES. 

It cures the ordinary ailments s of canines when all otheg 
Klog remedies utterly fail. Trial bottle 25 cents. Standarc 
size 60 cents, If sent by mail 65 cents. 

Nothing better made 


OLEO DOG SOAP Price 25 cents. 


Booklets for the asking. Advice frecly given. 
Agents wanted every where. 


THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY 
132 East 23d Street New York City 










































SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE “je 


Advertisements under this classification 
are FIVE CENTS a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and initials count as 
words. No advertisements accepted for 
less than fifty cents. Cash must accom- 
pany order. Special rate for display ad- 
vertising under this classification, $5.00 
per inch, $2.50 one-half inch. 




















~— he a ~ yen Books on sport about pi, 
‘*Walton’s Ang er,” handsomely illustrated, gilt top, 6 o s s 
cents. Parkman’s ‘‘Oregon Trail,’ illustrated, 65 cents. Taxidermists = 


Send stamp for list. Address Fred E. Pond, Butler Bdg., 


end stamp for soiss J rom 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


&* Learn a practi- 
cal method pro- 
ducing perfect 


results. 


pi Ace Anglers - 
WANTED—Second-hand Remington Autoloading shot gun. 
P. H. Chadwick, Rushville, Ind. Mount your best 


WANTED—Taxidermist; good all-round man. Also good || fishas evidence of your skill with rod and reel. 
assistant on game heads, rugs and birds. Don’t apply 


~° oe oe 
* 
¥ a 


BROTHE ‘aR Should like to correspond with all who want 
to quit the tobacco habit. Charles Stokes, Mohawk, Fla 


ws 











ENGL ISHMAN with considerable Southern experience 

would like to hear from the owner of an estate desiring 
the services of a capable superintendent. Address W., care 
of FIELD AND STREAM. 














is you are not thorough in your work. Steady position. | Easily learned. Write me 
Henry W. Howling, Taxidermist, Minneapolis, Minn. ARTHUR G. BAUMGARTEL - 180 Trowbridge Street 
WANTED, MAN—Must be willing to learn and capable of Grand Rapids, Michigan 








acting as our local representative. No canvassing or so- | © “4 


liciting. Good income assured. Address National Co-Operat- 
tive Realty Co., Dept. 347 C, Washington, D.C $100 rrewarrers 
Tveewmarens $6 
mmr - ee ee 
OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 









































LEARN MORE AND EARN MORE—We teach Law, Engi- 
Small cost. Easy payments. Ask for catalog 38 and name TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
course wanted. Intercontinental University, Washington, D.C. 
ters 
(allmakes). Shipped subject to 
aoe anywhere. Send for 
MOOSE, ELK, CARIBOU ond WHITE TAIL deer horns | SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” | 
and scalps. An extra fine lot in good shape to mount. 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No. 250 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. 


neering, Oratory, Advertising, Business Correspondence, 
243 BROADWAY (Est.188:) NEW YORE 
PIANO FOR SALE—New and at a bargain price, Address 
Price to ae quick. Edwin Dixon, ae ees ay Unionville, 
eee GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
BRAND NEW SAUER GUN, ONLY SHOT TWICE, 
Krupp’s Fluid Steel Barrels, heavy doll’s head exten- H. A. DRISCOLE 














Short-Story Writing and 150 ot. ers. Best school on earth. 
D Absolutely Reliable 
., care FrELD AND Stream Office. 
ASH PAID for old Gold, Silver, Platinum: old and modern ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 
sion, scroll engraving on locks; 12-gauge—list price, $80.00. 








Will sell at a sacrifice. Address J. M. Macy, 35 West 21st St., | ° . + ° . 
New You City. 2 Game Fish Paintings in Oil 
— - | Saving the Tome of ~ in life, my ae 
erences: FizELD ANDSTREAM, and some of the 
PROPERTIES FOR SALE. most eminent authorities and anglers in America 


ddress: Pgexski., N.Y. 





THREE ISLANDS i in Currituck Sound on and close to the 
boundary line between Virginia and North Carolina. The mame Ser Ba Ser a 
largest has 300 acres. an admirable property for a sporting 
a the pelos — saving be ap ten acres ~~" 

inter rendezvous of myriads of duc geese, swans, an 
all kinds of waterfowl. Price on application to G., care Country Estates Co. Ltd. 
Fietp anp Stream. 





































é have a By mmm view for come sporteman looking for D°Y 7ou wert to sell your Country 
a home in this State. so several large acreage properties 4 
that would make ideal preserves or shooting boxes. Address Esta fe, Game Preserve, Shoot 











Plummer F, Jones, Avonia, Virginia. ing box or Camp? We make a 
oauh diaachainne : : — of handling this class of 
LONG ISLAND. — ace for a bungalow or camp; property in all sections of this coun- 
20 acres in the woods. cod choating. Only $2,200. Write . 
for particulars, Farm a... 150 Nassau St., New York City. +e sob rt s oma bee 2 
Cqyntey Saee —_ Bridgeport; 06 pee trom exactly what they want. No reg- 
ew York City. ey to within property. : ; ae “a 
Grounds 20 acrea, water frontage of 1 "oto feet oa dhe ha istration fee charged. <a 
tiful Housatonie River. House built at a cost o barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buil ings. Fruit in abun- Country Estates Co. Ltd., 
danee. Good ———e for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good 35 West 21st Street, :: New York City 











fishing for striped bass, bluefish, ete.; splen id boating. 
J ., eare Fisip awp Srasau. lt 




















SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS 











NEW OUTDOOR BOOKS 


. . 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
New and Enlarged Edition . . Illus., $3.00 net 
This new edition contains two addition ul chi apters, ‘‘ In the ouisiana 
Canebrakes” and ‘‘Smal] Cou — Neighbors,”’ with six new illustrations ¢ 
the form2r material which made this one o1 the most popular of pubieattethe. 


Books by DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
Our Big Game - . Illus., $2.00 net 


‘Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist, and also that larger 
class of men with goo! red blood in their veins, who must hunt and have 














adventures vicariously Brooklyn Eagle 
Our Feathered Game 
Illus. in color, and black and white, ; : $2.00 net 


Wan. T. Hornapay, 
Direc tor of the New York Zoological Park, writes as follows: 
‘Any man with sporting blood in his veins will be delighted with this 
book, which describes, pictures and gossips about 125 species of bir Ss, yet 
is small enough to be carried comfortably in any hunter's grip sack.’ 


Books by WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies Peay ode 
From a Photograph Copyright 1907, 
t 


Illus., $3.00 net vy Clinedinst 
‘One of the best outing books that have appeared in this country for years.’’-—Bulletin of American Geo- 


graphic ul Soctety. 
‘Written in a lively and popular style and abounding, in thrilling adventures it is also a valuable contribu- 





tion to the Natural History of the region.”—New ork Trt>une. 
. 
American Natural History . _ Illus. $3.50 net 
‘*Mr. Hornaday is a practical man and he has written a practical book. . . . It is refreshing to have 


a book that is thoroughly dependable as regards fact and scientific in spirit, yet written with liveliness and fresh- 
ness of manner." —The Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153 Fifth Ave., New York 























A Great Opportunity 


for 
Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

The original of this painting has been 
shown at various sportsmen’s exhibitions 
Noted fishing a ithoritie s, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact, everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a live small-mouth black bass 
ever pat on canvas! 

In response to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting reproduced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impossible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 














PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year’s subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 


FizLD AND STREAM 
Decwtunent, * Field and Stream 
Publishing Co. 35 West, 21st YORE 





Size of Canvas 14 x 20 




















We guarantee the advertising on this page. 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


MARCH is the month for planning where we will go for our spring and summer fishing, shooting 
and camping, for deciding what we need in the way of equipment, and for writing manufacturers for 
catalogues of the different things needed to complete our outfits. And right here we want to say a 
few words to our readers: You have noticed at the foot of our advertising pages the request, ‘‘ Please 
say you saw it in Field and Stream.’’ Perhaps not one in ten understood why it was there; but we want 
you to know, for you can help us greatly in building up this publication and advancing its chief 
aim, which is the protection of our Forests, Fish and Game. The greater strength the magazine at- 
tains, the greater good it will be able todo. Whether in reference to an advertisement or an editoria] 
mention in our ‘‘Tools of the Craft’’ department, in writing the manufacturer of goods you desire 
to purchase or learn more about, say that you read of these goods in FIELD AND STREAM. It will add 
only a few words to your letter, but will mean a great deal to us, since it tells the advertiser that his 
advertisement in FrELD AND STREAM is bringing resulfs. We know we have a class of readers with 
money to spend and a willingness to spend it for equipment for their favorite sports, but it is hard 
to impress the advertiser with this fact, except by telling him directly in the way we have indicated. 
Kindly add to your letters that you saw the goods ad- 
And remember that we protect you in your dealings 


Therefore we ask our readers’ assistance. 


vertised or mentioned in FiELD AND STREAM. 





with manufacturers by absolutely guaranteeing the reliabilyy of every article mentioned in our ‘‘Tools 
of the Craft’’ department or offered by our advertisers. 
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WARREN H, MILLER 


Readers who have imagined themselves quite familiar 
with the personal appearance of this popular writer, basing 
their belief upon his own pen portrait of himself, will doubt- 
less be diss appointed upon seeing Mr, Miller’s photograph; 
therefore it is meet and proper that they should be informed 
in confidence that the original was taken years ago, prob- 
ably not before he had exhibited a predilection for camp 
life, but ag | prior to his acquiring distinction as a 
camp epicure e is an older man to-day, and he assures 
us that years spent in devising, preparing and conscien- 
tiously testing his famous recipes have wrought their direful 
changes. Mr, Miller is by profession a civil engineer and 
turns to literary work only in his hours of leisure, but has 
achieved a well-deserved reput: ‘~~ as a writer, His home 
is at Livingston, Staten Island, N. 
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THE CHARM OF THE WINTRY BROOK 


HOW THE BREATH OF 


THE FROST KING WORKS WONDROUS 


TRANSFORMATIONS IN FAMILIAR SURROUNDINGS AND SCENES 


By R. P. GRETTY 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEO. B 


SUBTLE charm clings about the 

A little mountain stream trailing 

its winding way through 

wooded hill and meadow shrouded with 

snow, a charm which seems lacking in 

the wealth of foliage, green fields and 
sunny skies of summer. 

Let the lover of the beautiful strike 
across the country some winter morning, 
after the chill and downy flakes of snow 
have fallen silently and gently all the 
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night, and seek by the brook his seques- 
tered retreat of balmier days. It will 
take quite an eager spirit, and certainly 
a sturdy pair of legs to break the tracks 
in the snow, knee-deep, more likely than 
not, while the cold, gusty puffs of wind 
keep nipping the ear and blowing a 
feathery drift on the cheek at every step 
of the way. It is so much easier to hug 
the warm fire, or to keep along the trod- 
den paths when out you go for your con- 
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stitutional walk through the forest! 
You remember the old spot—the 


clump of leafy trees, the trailing vines 
and grasses, the mosses and ferns on the 
sloping rock where you were wont to lie 
and dream awhile. Yet they are not the 
same. ‘The transformation from the fa- 
miliar scenes to the vistas of another 
world is strange and complete. Mother 
Nature has spread a great white blanket 
carefully over her dear little children, 
the sleeping plants of the earth, and each 
one is now closely nestled beneath its 
ample folds; and to make sure that no 
straggler is forgotten, she has had the 
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past. But the brook? It flows on, plod- 
ding gaily along in its own way, the 
same as ever; dancing over the pebbly 
bed, singing as it goes. The brook has 
something to do in the world, a mission 
to perform, and, rejoicing in an ability 
to fulfill the task, pushes forward, for it 
must reach its haven in the open sea. 

A feeling of solitude and of loneliness 
marks the changed place, a stillness 
which was never noticed before. The 
drowsy hum of insect life no longer fills 
the air; you listen in vain for the bird 
calling its mate in the tangled thicket; 
even the lowing of the cattle on the dis- 





“THE BROOK PRESSES ON 


friendly wind tuck away in every nook 
and cranny some fleecy corner of the 
snowy covering. Downy scarfs of snow 
enwrap the trunks and branches of the 
tall, gaunt trees, as if, in pity for their 
grim nakedness, it was sought to shelter 
them from the cold world outside. 

There is an unfamiliar openness about 
the place, a view of distant snow-capped 
hills, of whitened slope and furrowed 
drift, so different from the peaceful se- 
clusion of the thick, green leaves which 
lent you their cool shadow in a season 


PAST ITS SNOW-CLAD 
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tant hills or the happy voices of the boys 
fishing in the stream are distinctly re- 
called under stress of this strange si- 
lence. The crackling of a dead twig 
and the soughing of the wind through 
the brown leaves, still clinging to some 
spreading oak, are the only sounds heard, 
save the murmur of the brook as_ it 
presses on past its snow-clad banks, driv- 
ing the floating sticks into eddies, toss- 
ing to one side the big logs in its way, 


and flecking the rocks with bubbling 
foam, earnest and intent on its work. 














THE CHARM OF THE WINTRY 


Follow the stream 
by cornfields where 
shocks are heaped 
with snow and the 
lines of trees and 
branches decked in 


white. On to the 
black pool, the 
chosen haunt of 
game fish before 


the hand of man 
undertook and ac- 
complished __ their 
destruction. Often 
have you been at- 
tracted there by the 
huge crags, rising 


like great stone 
steps, one on top 


of another, in a 
bewildering confu- 
sion. Today a crest 
of snow makes of 
ach a grotesque 
and fantastic shape. 
The familiar green 
weeds and 
are gone, and a rim 
of ice encircles that 
edge, deli- 
cate in design as a 
bit of precious lace. 

As you turn homeward a flock of 
chicadees fly overhead, chattering as 
they seek the welcome nubbin of the 
corn-shock or the chaff of the neigh- 
boring farmyard. The tiny marks 


grasses 


pool’s 
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in the snow show 
where they have 


stopped long enough 
in their flight to 
pull to pieces the 
seed-pod of a dead 
weed just showing 
over the great white 
drift. Farther on, 
the distant cry of 
a foraging crow 
prompts the eye to 
a hopeful but vain 
quest. You cross 
the broad white 
fields, desolate and 
dreary, admiring, 
on your way, the 
green tufts of lau- 
rel and ferns peep- 
ing out against the 
protected side of a 
long stone wall. 
The laden boughs 


of the  hemlocks 
brush the snow in 
your face as you 
stoop to pass be- 
neath them. All 
Nature makes a 
wondrous appeal 
under the ashen 


skies, but the lesson conned from the 
book of the running brook will linger 
longest in your memory. Look forward 
ever; be it winter or summer, press 
onward untiringly to the goal. 











COL. SAMUEL COLT 


Inventor of the Colt Revolver 
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HISTORY OF 


HEN the average person goes 
W into a store and chooses for 
his purchase what today is a 
staple article, does it ever occur to him 
that before this particular commodity 
reached its present state of perfection it 
passed through many years of develop- 
ment, making an interesting history, in 
some cases intimately connected with the 
great events of the world? Such a his- 
tory has the revolver. 

In order to trace the very interesting 
story of the revolver in its early years 
one must follow the life of Samuel Colt. 
He was born in Hartford, Conn., July 
19, 1814, and spent the early years of his 
life in that city, to which he was to re- 
turn later in the fullness of his success 
and establish the large business of which 
he was the head. His father conducted a 
silk mill, the first in New England, and 
the young man for a time alternately at- 
tended school and helped his father in 
the mill. But the boy desired to see the 


THE COLT 


world, to get beyond the confines of one 
town, and to observe things for himself. 
So, while still a very young lad, he 
shipped as a boy before the mast on the 
ship Corlo, bound from Boston*to Cal- 
cutta. The venture proved to be of great 
value to him, for it was during this voy- 
age that he fashioned the first rude 
model of the revolver, whittling it out 
of a piece of wood. On his return he 
endeavored to interest his father, but, 
meeting with no success, turned to others 
and urged them to assist him in further 
developing the idea of a firearm which 
was to have a revolving cylinder contain- 
ing six chambers, to be discharged 
through a single barrel. He met with 
no success whatever. 

Defeated for the time, but still keep- 
ing this his favorite project before him, 
he went back to the silk mill. Here his 
work lav chiefly in the laboratory, and 
he gained a practical working knowledge 
of chemistry. At the age of eighteen, 
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under the assumed and dignified title ot 
Dr. Coult, he started upon a tour which 
covered the entire United States and 
Canada, and appeared in public as a lec- 
turer on chemistry. ‘These lectures 
proved very profitable, and all the pro- 
ceeds not needed for actual expenses he 
laid aside as a fund to be used for the 
further development of the revolver. 

In the years 1835 and 1836 he had 
obtained patents covering his invention 
in Great Britain, France and the United 
States. Impressing the value of these 
patents upon friendly capitalists, he se- 
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fore again supported him, and the work 
of perfecting the arm was carried on. 
Yielding to discouragement seemed to be 
foreign to his nature. 

In 1837 the Seminole Indians, a tribe 
in Florida, began to cause trouble and 
defied the United States troops sent to 
quiet them. Their method of fighting 
was to retire to the cover of the “ever- 
glades” and there pick off the troops as 
they approached. Several detachments 
were sent against them, but no real head- 
way was made. Then the thought of 
Colt and his new gun came to the minds 





COLT’S DRAGON 


cured sufficient aid to form, in 1836, the 
“Patent Arms Company,” with a factory 
in Paterson, N. J. The capital stock 
was $300,000, and it is believed that 
about one-half was paid in. As soon as 
the company was launched, Colonel Colt 
tried to interest the United States gov- 
ernment, but high officials and others 
would not listen to him. His argument 
that the new arm would be successful 
was frowned upon chiefly because Colt 
had used the new percussion cap rather 
than the old flintlock. It was also ob- 


jected that his arms would be more liable « 


to get out of order and could not be re- 
paired as easily as the old-fashioned arms 
then in use. During the experiments 
conducted by the army officers many 
practical suggestions were made and 
helpful criticisms offered. Every one of 
these Colt and his associates carefully 
followed out, with a view to improving 
the arm in every way possible. The de- 
cision of the board of officers not to 
adept the revolver was a great disap- 
pointment to Colt; but the remarkable 
spirit he had sown so many times be- 
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VER (MADE IN 1847) 


of those at the front who had seen the 
arms tested. Word was sent to him, and 
in a short time Colt got together a sup- 
ply of the arms and went himself to the 
seat of trouble. In the hands of the sol- 
diers the revolvers proved their worth 
immediately, and orders were sent to pro- 
cure more of them. The Indians were 
very much mystified to find the men 
armed with guns that could be fired six 
times without stopping to reload; they 
soon realized the presence of a new 
power, with which they did not know 
how to cope, and the little war was soon 
ended. The conclusion of the war was 
glorious indeed for the government, but 
it presented a dark side to the little fac- 
tory at Paterson, for it closed the mar- 
ket for the arms. Asurplus stock accumu- 
lated and was sent to Texas, where thie 
arms were sold at reduced prices. This 
act, while not giving immediate profit, 
was the source of success later on, as in 
this manner the revolvers were intro- 
duced, and when Texas fought Mexico 
to obtain her independence the revolvers 
played a very important part, thereby es- 














CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


When Custer’s body was found a Colt’s revolver was strapped to his wrist 


tablishing themselves firmly in the affec- 
tions of all ‘Texans. 

To appreciate how closely interwoven 
the history of this country is with the 
Colt we might at this point digress a 
bit. Nowadays, when we read stories set- 
ting forth the exploits of the Texas ran- 
gers; or the life of the cowboy, showing 
him at the round-up, followed by a frolic, 
or possibly riding in and shooting up the 
town; or describing the sheriff and his 
posse giving chase to horse or cattle 
thieves; or other stories having for their 
central figures the Western “bad man” 
and the “upholder of the law”’—how do 
we picture these men? Invariably they 
are tall, slender and dark, with a large, 
black mustache, wide sombrero, knotted 
kerchief about the neck, flannel shirt and 
leather chaps. Then at the belt sag the 
holsters weighted down with a brace of 
Colt “six-shooters.” Sometimes our char- 
acter is one whose “gun play” is well 
known and feared among his townspeo- 
ple. If so, we, of course, think of the 
several notches cut in the handles of the 
arms as silent testimonials to his prowess. 
Wherever the open life of the West is 
pictured there will be found the Colt. 


In 1840 a board of United States offi- 
cers, who had seen the practical working 
of the Colt revolvers and rifles, convened 
and recommended that the government 
adopt the arms; but, while they were offi- 
cially adopted, no actual order was as 
vet given. It is interesting to note the 
personnel of this board: Lewis Cass, 
Jefferson Davis (then secretary of war), 
Zachary Taylor, Fremont, Hayes, Mor- 
gan, McClellan, Joseph E. Johnson, Mc- 
Culloch and Kearney of the army, and 
Commodores Stewart, T. A. Jones, M. C. 
Perry, Porter and Ringgold, of the navy, 
and others. These names were to be in- 
delibly impressed upon the history of this 
country in the coming Mexican and civil 
wars. Commodore E. W. Moore, of the 
Texas navy, was a staunch advocate of 
the Colt revolver, and in recognition of 
this fact the earlier “Navy” model bore 
upon the cylinder an engraving repre- 
senting the naval battle fought on May 
16, 1843, in which the smal] Texas navy, 
commanded by Commodore Moore, won 
a decisive victory over the Mexican fleet. 

The Patent Arms Company suspended 
operations in 1842, most of its capital 
having been expended. Five years later 
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In 1837 the Seminole Indians, a tribe 
in Florida, began to cause trouble and 
defied the United States troops sent to 
quiet them. Their method of fighting 
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cured sufficient aid to form, in 1836, the 
“Patent Arms Company,” with a factory 
in Paterson, N. J. The capital stock 
was $300,000, and it is believed that 
about one-half was paid in. As soon as 
the company was launched, Colonel Colt 
tried to interest the United States gov- 
ernment, but high officials and others 
would not listen to him. His argument 
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cision of the board of officers not to 
adopt the revolver was a great disap- 
pointment to Colt; but the remarkable 
spirit he had shown so many times be- 
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of those at the front who had seen the 
arms tested. Word was sent to him, and 
in a short time Colt got together a sup- 
ply of the arms and went himself to the 
seat of trouble. In the hands of the sol- 
diers the revolvers proved their worth 
immediately, and orders were sent to pro- 
cure more of them. The Indians were 
very much mystified to find the men 
armed with guns that could be fired six 
times without stopping to reload; they 
soon realized the presence of a new 
power, with which they did not know 
how to cope, and the little war was soon 
ended. The conclusion of the war was 
glorious indeed for the government, but 
it presented a dark side to the little fac- 
tory at Paterson, for it closed the mar- 
ket for the arms. Asurplus stock accumu- 
lated and was sent to Texas, where tlie 
arms were sold at reduced prices. This 
act, while not giving immediate profit, 
was the source of success later on, as in 
this manner the revolvers were intro- 
duced, and when Texas fought Mexico 
to obtain her independence the revolvers 
played a very important part, thereby es- 
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CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


When Custer’s body was found a Colt’s revolver was strapped to his wrist 


tablishing themselves firmly in the affec- 
tions of all Texans. 

To appreciate how closely interwoven 
the history of this country is with the 
Colt we might at this point digress a 
bit. Nowadays, when we read stories set- 
ting forth the exploits of the Texas ran- 
gers; or the life of the cowboy, showing 
him at the round-up, followed by a frolic, 
or possibly riding in and shooting up the 
town; or describing the sheriff and his 
posse giving chase to horse or cattle 
thieves; or other stories having for their 
central figures the Western “bad man” 
and the “upholder of the law”—how do 
we picture these men? Invariably they 
are tall, slender and dark, with a large, 
black mustache, wide sombrero, knotted 
kerchief about the neck, flannel shirt and 
leather chaps. Then at the belt sag the 
holsters weighted down with a brace of 
Colt “six-shooters.”” Sometimes our char- 
acter is one whose “gun play” is well 
known and feared among his townspeo- 
ple. If so, we, of course, think of the 
several notches cut in the handles of the 
arms as silent testimonials to his prowess. 
Wherever the open life of the West is 
pictured there will be found the Colt, 


In 1840 a board of United States offi- 
cers, who had seen the practical working 
of the Colt revolvers and rifles, convened 
and recommended that the government 
adopt the arms; but, while they were offi- 
cially adopted, no actual order was as 
vet given. It is interesting to note the 
personnel of this board: Lewis Cass, 
Jefferson Davis (then secretary of war), 
Zachary Taylor, Fremont, Hayes, Mor- 
gan, McClellan, Joseph E. Johnson, Mc- 
Culloch and Kearney of the army, and 
Commodores Stewart, T. A. Jones, M. C. 
Perry, Porter and Ringgold, of the navy, 
and others. These names were to be in- 
delibly impressed upon the history of this 
country in the coming Mexican and civil 
wars. Commodore E. W. Moore, of the 
Texas navy, was a staunch advocate of 
the Colt revolver, and in recognition of 
this fact the earlier “Navy” model bore 
upon the evlinder an engraving repre- 
senting the naval battle fought on May 
16, 1843. in which the small Texas navy, 
commanded by Commodore Moore, won 
a decisive victory over the Mexican fleet. 

The Patent Arms Company suspended 
operations in 1842, most of its capital 
having been expended. Five years later 
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General Zachary Taylor, who was at that 
time preparing the United States troops 
for the Mexican war, offered to Colt a 
contract for one thousand revolvers. Not- 
withstanding the fact that he was looked 
upon as a ruined man, and that he had 
not adequate facilities to undertake the 
work, Colt accepted the contract, agree- 
ing to furnish the arms at twenty-four 
dollars each. With the assistance of Eli 
Whitney, who had a small armory at 
Whitneyville, Conn., these arms were 
furnished. The model was a new one, 
embodying improvements which were the 
result of experience with the earlier 
arms. An extension stock was provided 
for these revolvers, which enabled them 
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to be used as carbines. The stock being 
hollow, it also served as a canteen, anid 
many interesting tales are told of the 
purposes which these served. The com- 
pletion of this first government contract 
marked the turning point in the fortunes 
of Colt and the revolver, for now orders 
came one upon the other and the outlook 
for the future was very bright. It be- 
came evident that larger quarters were 
required, and the work was transferred 
to Hartford, the home city of the in- 
ventor. Several locations were temporar- 
ily oceupied, but in 1852 a complete 
plant was erected. 

The building of this plant was char- 
acteristic of Colonel Colt. The land 
chosen, two hundred and fifty acres, was 
situated on the banks of the Connecticut 
River, and during the frequent freshets 
it was completely flooded. This obstacle 


was overcome by the building of exten- 
sive dykes, which effectively shut out the 
floods and reclaimed the land. 


The fac- 
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tory buildings were large and complete. 
Cottages built near the works furnished 
dwellings for the employes and their 
families. A public hall and library were 
provided for their use. The rush to the 
California gold fields about this time had 
a direct bearing on the prosperity of the 
company, for large quantities of Colt’s 
arms were shipped there and had a ready 
sale at high prices, one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars each be- 
ing often paid for them. Foreign gov- 
ernments were attracted by the progress 
the revolver was making, and an invita- 
tion was sent to Colt to assist in equip- 
ping the British army. He went abroad, 
taking with him some of his best assist- 
ants, and at Enfield, 
England, and Tulsa, 
Russia, armories were 
built and properly fit- 
ted out under his 
direction for the man- 
ufacture of the revol- 
vers. While abroad, 
the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, a_ society 
in London, invited 
Colt to read a paper 
on the revolver before 
their board. He was 
the first American in- 
ventor who was thus honored by the in- 
stitute, and in recognition of his work 
in bringing the revolver to its then pres- 
ent state of perfection he was awarde‘l 
a gold medal and elected to life member- 
ship. He also appeared before a select 
committee on small arms of the British 
parliament. 

The part which the Colt arms played 
in the civil war can hardly be estimated 
today. There are very few homes in 
which a veteran of this war is living or 
has lived but that some member of the 
family will proudly display the old pow- 
der-and-ball Colt which “father carried 
in the civil war.” 

Colonel Colt prepared great plans for 
the future of his factory, including 
equipment for the manufacture of can- 
non, and for completely fitting out an 
army, not only with firearms and ammu- 
nition, but with clothes, shoes and all 
accoutrements; but his death, in 1862, 
while he was still in the prime of life, 
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THE COLT FACTORY AT HARTFORD 


prevented the consummation of these 
plans. 

The adoption of metallic ammunition 
about 1870 caused many and great 
changes in the construction of firearms 
in general. The Colt Company manu- 
factured for the Russian government 
about this time some fifty thousand rifles. 
In these arms were used for the first 
time cartridges having solid metallic 
cases of bottle-necked form, the diameter 
of the bullet being reduced, while its 
length and the powder charge were in- 
creased, giving a greater velocity. Many 
thousands of the old-style powder-and- 
ball revolvers were altered to take the 
new metallic ammunition. 

During the years 1870 to 1873 the 
United States war department con- 
ducted very severe competitive tests, with 
a view of adopting a metallic cartridge 
revolver for the service. For this test the 
Colt company designed a new .45-caliber 
revolver, called the “Peacemaker,” and 
this arm is today preferred by many, es- 
pecially in the Western part of the coun- 
try. This revolver was a solid frame, 
single-action, six-shot arm, with very 
simple but strong mechanism, and _ its 
excellence was evidenced by the fact that 
at the end of the three years this arm 


was adopted, and until 1892 remained 
the standard revolver of the United 
States army. 

The country west of the Mississippi 
was gradually being opened up in the 
years following the civil war, and with 
the march of the pioneers went the Colt 
revolver. Where a little band of settlers 
had to fight hard to retain their hold on 
the settlement against the Indians, there 
was found the Colt. The writer remem- 
bers one statement in his school history 
which ran like this: “The greatest civ- 
ilizer of modern times is the Colt re- 
volver.” That assertion was then very 
puzzling indeed to the scholar whose ac- 
quaintance with the revolver was limited 
to its use at Fourth of July celebrations. 
and who therefore could not conceive how 
the producer of noise could also be a 
“civilizer.” One writer, in speaking of 
the “Single Action Army,” or “Peace- 
maker,” revolver, says, “It has the sim- 
plicity, durability and beauty of a monkey 
wrench.” With such an array of its ad- 
vantages it is not difficult to understand 
that it could become the “right hand” 
of the soldier, cowboy and hunter. 

The first improved Gatling guns fit- 
ted for use with metallic ammunition 
were produced by the Colt company in 
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1870. This arm has an interesting his- 
tory of its own. It has played important 
parts in the more recent wars, and in 
almost every South and Central Ameri- 
can revolution the Gatling is brought 
into action. Our own troops at present 
in the Philippines have many stations 





AUTOMATIC COLT PISTOL, 32 CALIBER 


guarded by these guns. The Gatling, 
and the incredible speed with which it 
can be fired, so impressed itself upon the 
minds of people that it became an object 


for comparison. If anything moves 
quickly “it goes like a Gatling” or “it 


sounds like a Gatling.” The gun itself 
has ten barrels revolving around a cen- 
tral shaft, operated by means of a crank, 
and it can be fired at the rate of 
one thousand shots per minute. As 
time has suggested improvements, 
this gun has been brought up to 
date. 

The Colt company first undertook 
the manufacture of double action or 
“self-cocking” arms in 1877, thus 
marking another step forward in 
the development of the revolver. 

While nowadays the arms gener- 
ally associated with. the name Colt 
are revolvers and automatic pistols, 
many sportsmen throughout the 
country can show the Colt hammer or 
hammerless, double barrel shotguns which 
they have used for many years. These 
were brought out from 1878 to 1884. 
The manufacture of these arms has since 
heen discontinued, as well as that of the 
line of sporting rifles which were very 
popular in the 790s. 

One more step in the development of 
the revolver was taken in 1889. Before 
that time the empty cartridge cases had 
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to be ejected from the cylinder singly with 
an ejector rod or handy nail. The solid 
frame double-action new navy and army 
revolvers were provided with a laterally 
swinging cylinder which permitted the 
simultaneous ejection of all the empty 
shells. With an arm of this type a man 
can fire the six shots, eject the shells and 
reload very quickly. Many times has the 
increased speed been of assistance to the 
user. The advantages of the principle 
of the solid frame and swing-out cylinder 
are obvious and the importance of this 
improvement in the revolver can be read- 
ily understood. 

The war department had used the 
.45-caliber single action army revolver 
from 1873 until 1892, when there was a 
change to the smaller .38-caliber. After 
many competitive tests the Colt “New 
Navy” revolver was adopted in 1889 for 
the United States navy, and in 1892 the 
Colt “New Army” was adopted for the 
United States army. Since that time 
several hundred thousands of these mod- 
els have been furnished to the service. 

A wonderful machine gun made its 
public appearance about the time of the 
Spanish-American war, when, mounted 
upon a light carriage, it was very gen- 





POLICE POSITIVE REVOLVER 


erally used by landing parties, and the 
smaller vessels of the U. 8S. navy were 
armed with these guns. This gun is called 
the Colt automatic gun, being the inven- 
tion of J. M. Browning, of Ogden, Utah. 
It is a light,single-barreled gun, operated 
by the action of the powder gases on a 
piston and lever near the muzzle of the 
barrel. The United States navy first 
adopted this gun in 1896, and the best 
possible test was afforded it two years 
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later in the Spanish war. The gun can 
be fired at the rate of from four hundred 
to five hundred shots a minute, and by 
reason of its light weight is very easily 
handled. The British forces used this 
Colt gun very effectively in the Boer war. 
Many interesting reports were made by 
the officers as to the important parts 
these “automatics” played at the siege of 
Ladysmith, one writer claiming that the 
Colt gun raised the siege. Of late years 
where there have been uprisings or dis- 
turbances the Colt automatic has been 
first upon the scene; for instance, in 
the Boxer revolt in China, in the Philip- 
pine and Cuban campaigns and in nu- 
merous South American insurrections. 
On all occasions where mobs reach the 
point of rioting the display of a battery 
of these guns seems to have a very paci- 
fying influence. 

The principle of utilizing either the 
powder gases or the recoil for operating 
the arm was embodied in the automatic 
pistol, and such a Colt weapon was first 
placed upon the market in 1897. Like 
the revolver, it had to prove its worth be- 
fore it met with approval, the early 
models being slightly heavier than the 
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revolver, and of unusual shape, which 
made them look rather unwieldy. As the 
manufacture progressed, improvements 
suggested themselves and were adopted, 
much to the benefit of the arms. As 
newer models have been brought out in 
the smaller pocket sizes the reliability 
and strength displayed in the larger ones 
have not been sacrificed, and these arms 
have achieved a wide popularity. 

Many years ago Samuel Colt intro- 
duced into his factory the plan of mak- 
ing all the parts of the arms interchange- 
able, and he insisted on the rigid system 
of gauging and inspecting every com- 
ponent part of the arms during the 
process of manufacture, as well as finally 
of the finished arms. By faithfully ad- 
hering to this policy during the ensuing 
years public confidence in the arms bear- 
ing the name Colt has been established 
and sustained. 

The present manufacturers, under the 
name of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manu- 
facturing Company, are located in Hart- 
ford, Conn., on the beautiful site over- 
looking the Connecticut River, and fur- 
nish employment to many hundred 
skilled mechanics. 





OF THE BAYONET 


No. 359 shows original form—a dagger with its hilt whittled down to slip 


in the bore of gun. No. 360, 


, improved, to slip over the muzzle, and neces- 


sarily removed for loading. No. 361, first offset bayonet made. 











Painted by Louis Maurer (Copyrighted) (No. 13 of Big Game Series) 
THE ROCEY MOUNTAIN GOAT 
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IN MAINE AFTER BLACK BASS 


AN ACCOUNT OF A TRIP 10 BELGRADE LAKES, ITS PLEASURABLE 
HAPPENINGS, AND ITS COST COMPUTED IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


By F. L. HARDING 


“Tf all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
But when they seldom come, they wished for 


come.” 


N August 10 I pulled down the 
roll-top of my desk, determined 
to shut business inside and to 

keep it there for a precious fortnight. 
Little wife and I were as eager as chil- 
dren at school closing for the stretch of 
care-free days looming up so delightfully 
ahead. We settled back in our cosy little 
stateroom that evening on the Bar Har- 
bor express, gleefully exuberant after a 
“treat” dinner at the Manhattan, and 
reviewed the glories we had been told of 
Belgrade lakes up there ahead of us in 
Maine, as narrated by enthusiastic 
friends who had “been there.” 

Morpheus and the Maine Central road- 
bed fought it out for hours, and when 
gray dawn slid in under the drawn 
blinds the “bumps” had had a bit the 
best of it, I think. During the night the 
tireless wheels rolled through New 
Haven, Worcester and Portland. ‘The 
diner afforded a fair breakfast, while 
we looked out upon a landscape of rocks, 
trees, fields, rocks, prim little farms and 
—rocks. 

At 9 o’clock we halted at Belgrade 
station, ten miles north of Augusta, 
where a six-mile drive lay between us 
and the lakes. Four shabby conveyances, 
with venerable steeds tottering against 
the platform, did not invite as we de- 
scended the car steps. Luckily my eye 
caught a neat red touring car at hand. 
Evidently the dozen others alighting con- 
sidered it private, but an expectant look 
on the chauffeur’s face decided me to 
question him. Result: we enjoyed a glo- 


—King Henry IV. 


rious flight among trees and meadows— 
a bit dusty, it is true—arriving at the 
Belgrade Hotel an hour before the earli- 
est team. 

It being Sunday morning, we had no 
thought of fishing then, but put in the 
day profitably in exploring the “lay of 
the land.” We were piloted by members 
of the family already there to welcome 
us. 

We found the hotel to stand upon a 
slight elevation facing a replica of cer- 
tain English lakes, hill-hemmed and tur- 
quoise blue, looking out upon it across 
a 500-foot lawn. This lake was “Long 
Pond,” seven miles in length, with a 
maximum width of two and a half. Its 
attractive waters held armies of small- 
mouth black bass, affording larger catches 
numerically, with a smaller average 
weight than the other lake, “Great 
Pond.” This latter really imposing 
stretch of water, separated by a hundred- 
yard isthmus from Long Pond, extends 
for nine miles and at places attains a 
width of five. Here are the four and five- 
pound bass, and occasionally brook trout 
and salmon up to ten and twelve pounds. 
These details made my mouth water, and 
plans were at once made for a “Great 
Pond” expedition in the morning. 

The hotel was commodious and com- 
fortable, with a satisfactory and varied 
table. Its accommodations were limited 
to 150 guests, at a daily charge of three 
dollars and above. In the little village 
on the isthmus, a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, we afterward noted the “Central 
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House,” where quite decent living was to 
be had at two dollars per diem; indeed, 
any sportsman would find it good enough 
for a vacation lodge. 

The Belgrade Hotel had four large 
connecting rooms along the ground floor. 
Billiards and pool, and a large rack for 
visitors’ fishing rods in the first; next 
came an attractive lobby and reading 
room, with stone fireplace, surmounted 
by a grand caribou head and mounted 
trout, bass and pickerel about the walls; 
then the “ball-room,” and beyond the 
dining-room, where the guests sat ten at 
a table, a neat waitress attending. Here 
seven and eight pound trout to the num- 
ber of twenty or so festoon the walls to 
remind one of the sport at hand. 

Upon the grounds, golf, tennis, with 
good bathing in the lake at the foot of 
the lawn, await one when steady fishing 
becomes for the moment “stale.” Our 
plunge into the gin-clear water off the 
small boat wharf proved immensely re- 
freshing in the afternoon, and a sound 
night’s sleep after the railroad shake-up 
turned me out in good order for a seven 
o'clock breakfast. 

My companion for the day was to be 
father, who, despite his more than three- 
score years, is a fine-grained, able sports- 
man and a good man in a small boat. 

I carefully inspected the lunch basket, 
making sure that we had plates, cups and 
full material for a chowder. This is fur- 
nished gratis by the management upon 
notice the previous evening. Coffee, cake, 
bread, butter, ete., are included, if de- 
sired, as well as sandwiches and eggs. In 
the meantime father had gone on with 
the rods, tackle-box and rubber ponchos 
to the Belgrade dock on Great Pond, a 
quarter-mile walk through the village. | 
followed with basket and kodak, and was 
there introduced to our guide, Charles 
Trask. He was a tall, rangy man of ma- 
ture years, possibly fifty, lean and strong, 
with a smile and sagacious taciturnity. 
Living all his days in the neighborhood, 
ke knew the lakes as you know your own 
home. A dozen other guides were bust- 
ling about, tanned canny woodsmen of 
apparently good caliber. 

The boats were mostly “Rangeley” 
rowboats, double-enders, two seats across 
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and one at the stern; several had small 
motors in them, and. more are being thus 
equipped yearly. ‘Trask had still only 
“oar-power,” as [| well realized before 
any days, tugging at his second pair to 
help along. lowever, this morning the 
thirty-foot launch Dorothea was col- 
lecting boats to tow to Great Meadow, 
seven miles north, at fifty cents each 
way. We joined her string of five row- 
boats and soon wound out of the tortuous 
creek that leads from the dock out upon 
the lake. The wind gave a fillip to the 
charming day and an informal chat 
aboard soon made the time go. 

We passed Hoyt’s Island, with an ele- 
gant private cabin at its tip, worked up 
past Otter Island and Shutes’ Point to 
the Meadow. ‘The lake is thickly wooded 
and has a rare pebble beach. The only 
sand strip visible was at Hoyt’s. The 
Great Meadow is a large cove, sur- 
rounded by fields, with a dense growth of 
weeds and lily pads at the bottom. We 
anchored in twelve feet of water off 
Snake Point and prepared for the fray. 
Trask had provided a hundred huge 
worms, in the local vernacular “night- 
walkers” costing a penny each, and three 
dozen grasshoppers at an equal quotation 
per capita. 

Our bait rods were split bamboo, Di- 
vine make, father’s of seven ounces, mine 
We used simple reels, with 
open sides allowing the line to dry, a 
core of plain braided line with sixty feet 
of best green enameled outside. ‘Three- 
foot double leader with bass hooks and 
split shot were attached, we finding the 
six-foot unnecessary and unhandy. A 
thirty-foot cast from the boat was sulli- 
cient, the line being slowly worked back, 
dropping in a coil in the bottom of the 
boat. 

Father from his seat in the stern had 
hooked a bass before | had been assigned 
ny worm, which augured well for the 
morning’s sport. ‘The agile fish zigzagged 
about the surface, trying mightily to 
break away ; then the line rose out of the 
depths to a point fifteen feet or so off. 
With a swash the dripping fish shot a 
yard above the surface, mouth and gill 
cover distended, shaking convulsively, 
only to fall back still tethered to the re- 
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lentless line. He weighed a bit over a 
pound, | gan well remember, and, meas- 
uring the legal limit of twelve inches, 
was popped into the ice box for chowder. 
This large green case was placed between 
the two cross seats, filled with ample ice 
at a daily charge of ten cents, afford- 
ing cold storage for milk, cream and 
fish as well as frequent chippings to chill 
the water can. 

I experienced a delicious thrill over 
the beautiful balance and action of my 
new rod, which had never been on the 
battlefield before. Just six feet long, del- 
icately supple, with agate guides at reel 
and tip, cork grips above and below the 
reel seat. How it did arch when that 
first cautious nibble had been anxiously 
nursed into a hooked bass! My dear 
friend, that moment wiped out months 
of humdrum routine packed and piled on 
a stale brain! ‘The first fish of the sea- 
son—it defies the most enervated temper- 
ament to resist its rousing excitement. 
How it did go on down there, too ; I won- 
dered how such amazing strength was 
generated in the one and one-half pound 


“SHE LEARNED TO HANDLE THE ROD LIKE A VETERAN” 


fish that glistened gasping in Trask’s 
net. “Did it jump any?’ Well, 
rather! My hopes sank as it rose like a 
submarine rocket: 1 sighed with relief 
when the line told its comforting tale 
of tension as the bass fell back again. 

The biting increased in steadiness and 
we secured a_ creditable percentage. 
Seizing the worm in their lips, the bass 
seemed to run off a few feet, perhaps a 
dozen—before actually taking it into the 
mouth. It was fatal to strike at the 
first “double-jerk.” Instead we ran off 
line with the left hand until the unsus- 
pecting fish strolled off steadily. A sharp 
strike did the rest and the fight com- 
menced. 

‘The water seemed thronged with bass 
as well as an occasional large white 
perch, and for three hours the sport «on- 
tinued unabated. | located a likely piace 
where every cast resulted in a “bite.” 
Only six fish were kept for lunch, the re- 
mainder being returned to the water in 
accordance with excellent local custom. 

With forty-eight black bass and four 
perch to our credit, we hauled in the 
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huge iron ring that served as anchor and 
rowed to a lovely little point nearby for 
the famed “fish-chowder.” Now lunch 
at Belgrade is a function not to be taken 
lightly, as I soon learned. Trask pro- 
duced a collapsible iron grid with nu- 
merous other utensils, father went off to 
get firewood. The grid stood on four 





“LUNCH AT BELGRADE IS A FUNCTION” 


legs and was wedged securely into an 
upright position with small rocks. 

The recipe for Belgrade chowder is 
here given. Few concoctions have the 
relish of this rather involved dish. 

With a piece of salt pork about the 
size of a baseball, a quart each of onions, 
potatoes and milk and four “pound” 
bass, take a pound of crackers and you 


have material for “chowdering” three 
or four persons. Split the crackers and 
put them to soak in the milk; and slice 
the pork into a hot pan or pot. Then 


peel and slice the onions and potatoes 
(the latter very thin to cook quickly). 
When the pork has done to a crisp, giv- 
ing you the fat, take it out and put the 
onions into the sizzling fat. 

~ “The pork makes a good appe- 
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tizer while waiting. The bass 
should be skinned and a steak 
taken off each side, leaving 
the skeleton with entails to 
throw away. When the onions 
are cooked, pour off the re- 
maining fat ; add a layer of fish, 
then potatoes and enough water 
to cover. Boil until the po- 
tatoes are soft. ‘Then season 
to taste, adding a little butter 
and the corn of two green ears 
(if you have it), pour in the 
milk with soaked crackers. As 
soon as the dose again bubbles, 
it is ready for business. Mean- 
while the bread is cut and 
toasted ; the coffee boils up for 
the third and final time. 

Ah me, that chowder! There 
is a brief exclamation that epi- 
tomizes the sensation, “Yum- 
m-m” with an eloquent accom- 
paniment of smacking lips. 

After Trask’s third soup 
platefull, he hazards the opin- 
ion that “it’s fairish to-day. 
Yes, jest a little mite more for 
me.” Then a sprawl on our 
rubber ponchos in the cool 
green of the forest, gazing up 
at cotton ball clouds through 
a filigree of birch and ever- 
green, while goldfinches dis- 
cuss our appearances in heated 
chatter. 

Trask cleared away and washed up. 
“Gad, it’s three o’clock!” I exclaim as 
we pull out to our old place of the morn- 
ing which the guide had carefully lined 
up as the apex of a triangle of lines on 
shore points. The water was dead calm 
and the sun bright. The forenoon had 
been ripply with a rather overcast sky. 
Consequently patient work for two hours 
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only brought in eight bass and a good 
pickerel. The largest of the day weighed 
two and one-quarter pounds. 

The Dorothea hailed us at quittin’ 
time with the ladies on board. A charm- 
ing sunset colored the scene as we “chug- 
chugged” home after a glorious day’s 
fishing. “You'll be likely to find you’re 
first day your best,” said a 
friend, and I found his proph- " 
ecy pretty accurate. 

The evenings at Belgrade 
are most pleasant. An “or- 
chestra” of violin, ’cello and 
piano in the hands of most 
surprisingly talented young 
women, discoursed Puccini and 
Verdi after dinner. “Bridge” 
flourished amazingly and the 
informal manner of the place 
seemed infectious. 

On Tuesday, I took Little 
Wife in one boat, and father 
with Trask set out in another. 
Our field was the smaller lake 
but a hard wind soon separ- 
ated us, driving me into the 
lee of an isl::nd early in the 
day. I chose a likely anchor- 
age and provided Little Wife 
with a “wriggly old worm.” 

After elaborate coaching on 
the tactics to be pursued in 
event of a nibble, cautions 
anent “letting him have it, no 
slack line, keepin’ your tip 
up,” she waited twenty minutes 
with commendable patience, 
feverishly struck at the first 
indication of life and provi- & 
dentially hooked her bass. “It |. 
was a circus,” with all due KE . 
respect to both contestants. Fe 
Her methods were, perhaps, 
not strictly according to Hoyle 
(or Henshall) but they were pur- 
sued with utmost vigor and proved so 
efficacious that a pound and a half fish 
soon was flapping in the boat. Later she 
learned to handle her rod like a veteran, 
but that first bass remained the hero for 
many days. 

The sport was poor and we rowed a 
mile along shore, joining the other boat. 
Fifteen nice bass, hard fighters and great 
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aerial tumblers, were taken at a point 
marked on a sign ashore, “Hazelmere.” 
Including a small chap that Little Wife 
took trolling with a “Silver Soldier” on 
the way up, we had taken twenty-one at 
noon. A delightful chowder-party, a 
regular orgy, was held at Beaver Spring, 
a beautiful natural flow of ice-cold water, 
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‘‘WE PULLED FOR HOME EARLY” 


walled in and roofed over by a rustic pa- 
vilion. The afternoon proved but fair 
and as the breeze was kicking up white- 
caps badly, we pulled out for home rather 
early. 

A severe gale swept down through the 
hills during the night and a young sea 
was rippling up the water in the morn- 
ing. We devoted the time to the small 
six-hole golf course that spreads about 
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the hotel. We found the links not rough 
for a resort course and the putting greens 
well kept. The links were sporty, with 
well-planned bunkers and varied dis- 
tances. One scarcely needs a brassy, how- 
ever. Three new holes are being added 
and next year there will be a jolly good 
course at Belgrade. The present bogey 
is 23, with the record at 26. Father’s 
27 held the laurels for our party. 

In the afternoon the ladies balked at 
the choppiness of the lakes, and we two 
men spent three “lumpy, bumpy” hours 
rounding up six bass, all about two 
pounds each. This was on Great Pond, 
opposite the far end of Hoyt’s, past the 
“Pines” and Camp Hepart. A four-mile 
row on the return against a rattling head 
wind made a certain city chap puff and 
ache, you may be sure. 

And so the days passed, full of golden 
hours, a complete change of physical and 
mental environment, a restorative treat- 
ment altogether delightful. 

Once Little Wife and I went off with 
sober old Trask and had a riotously 
happy day of it. We “bassed” a while, 
then fished on the smelt beds in seventy 
feet of water for those succulent fresh- 
water dainties. For lunch, fried smelts 
with onions and potatoes hashed. Was 
it good? Oh, say, was it! I should 
rather opine in the affirmative! And 
later in the day Little Wife gallantly 
played a two and three-quarter pound 
bass to a finish. It was a highly spec- 
tacular bout; the way that bass jumped 
around indicated a lifelong diet of grass- 
hoppers. It was greater pleasure for me, 
a hundred times, to watch her keen en- 
joyment and flushed cheeks than to have 
taken a dozen like it on my own rod. 

Sunday passed quietly and our last 
week was ushered in. Father and I were 
towed up to Great Meadow, determined 
to duplicate the feat of the previous 
Monday. Two men on the launch had 
been to Catalina Island and we had a 
glorious résumé of the sport there. 

Our plans miscarried as to repeating 
history, and up to lunch time only 
twenty bass and two “horn pouts”—cat- 
fish—were brought to the gunwale. We 
sought pastures new after eating again 
at Snake Point. Trask took us into a 
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weedy bog flush with pickerel grass and 
lily pads. In a little clear pool some 
thirty feet across, with the air hushed 
and the water cream calm, fifteen white 
perch, averaging a pound and a half, 
came aboard and stayed aboard—for they 
are surely delicious for breakfast. This 
was an unusually large-sized run of 
perch, I think you will agree. Several 
pretty green-black bass and a whopping 
pickerel completed the list. The day 
was pronounced a good one, and indeed 
it was—clear, cool, bracing, with a re- 
minder of pine trees at hand in the va- 
grant breezes. 

Throughout the sport I had made 

great efforts to snapshot the bass leaping. 
When father hooked a fish I took up the 
kodak that was standing beneath my seat. 
focused at ten feet, and sighted it di- 
rectly upon the line entering the water, 
watching every move closely through the 
finder. When the plucky fellows threw 
themselves wildly out of water—“click” 
and the trick was turned. 
Another fine morning the schedule was 
for trolling in deep water for trout. Five 
and six pounders are taken in August on 
Great Pond by this method, and the cur- 
rent yarns inspired us with a spirit of 
emulation. We rigged up rather elabo- 
rately under Trask’s directions a four- 
ounce sinker at the end of a six-foot line, 
which connected with one leg of a tri- 
angle swivel. To another was attached a 
six-foot doubled leader, trailing a large 
spoon, with a feathered gang of worm- 
smothered hooks. Ten feet of line ran 
on from a third leg to a plain swivel, 
which supported another six-foot gut 
leader tipped with a metal minnow, the 
“Silver Soldier,” likewise baited, then 
the main line ran on to the rod. This 
appallingly murderous contraption was 
trolled slowly a few feet above bottom at 
a varying depth of eighty to one hun- 
dred feet. It pulled so severely of its 
own weight that we handlined, with the 
rods arranged to be easily taken up if a 
trout should be hooked. 

For three hours we lugged these out- 
fits all over the smelt beds, deep water 
just bevond and other orthodox places. 
“Passin’ hundreds right now,” consoled 
Trask. “Consarned feesh gits tew much 
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teh eat, I know.” Driven to despair by 
the prospect of a fishless chowder, we 
anchored by Dr. Francis’s bungalow on 
Hoyt’s for bass. Trask got his rod to 
increase our chances, and, to the univer- 
sal disgust, caught a splendid three- 
pound brook trout almost at once. We 
had trolled fruitlessly for hours in the 
broiling sun with a tackle worthy of a 
better cause, only to have the guide take 
the prize on a grasshopper. Such are 
the vicissitudes, the unforeseen adven- 
tures of the angler’s life. No wonder it 
is considered conducive to philosophical 
temperament. 

Below the bridges, a most charming 
stretch of water and wood, we spent an- 
other memorable day, I and my little 
partner in one boat, father with my sis- 
ter, Sara, in Trask’s. The bass were 
mighty sociable that forenoon, but we de- 
voted our efforts, with great sacrifice of 
angling opportunities, to photographing 
the sport in the other boat. 

A gala day was Thursday, for five rods 
took fifty- -four fish from 5 in the after- 
noon to 7. In the mouth of Ingham 
Stream, on Long Pond, at the approach 
of twilight, the bass swarm in the inflow- 
ing waters. We fished with frog bait in 
a red and gold pool, every “break” of 
the frantic fish throwing out a fountain 
of rubies and topaz spray, tinted by the 
unusually vivid sunset. We had had a 
“banquet” in the woods that required 
three hours for preparation and con- 
sumption. 

Our total catch while at the lakes in- 
cluded no really heavy fish. The largest 
small-mouth bass taken up to the time of 
our leaving by an angler on the rod had 
weighed four and three- quarter pounds, 
a twelve-pound salmon and eight-pound 
trout heading their respective tribes in 
the records. The salmon, by the way, are 
not indigenous, but have grown from 
planted fry. 

It was with keen regret that we bade 
good-bye to our many friends on Sunday 
afternoon, the 25th, and went off in the 
auto for the 5:44 train from Belgrade 
to New York. The lakes had won our 
hearts ; we determined to “come again 
next year.’ 

In truth, guides at $3.50 per diem are 
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really unnecessary for any one contem- 
plating a vacation a la Belgrade. Sim- 
ply hire your rowboat at fifty cents the 
day and let one of the larger launches 
tow you to any one of a dozen good fish- 
ing grounds—they take out a string of 
emall boats at eight every morning—and 
you can reduce your expenses materially. 
“Dorothea,” Captain Merrow; “Ram- 
bler,” Captain De Kalb, and “Asphodol” 
will be found at Belgrade wharf on Great 
Pond; and on Long Pond, “The Bel- 
grade” in charge of “Louis.” In addi- 
tion to places mentioned herein, good 
fishing is to be found at Pinkham’s Cove, 
Birches, the Ledges, Otter Island, Great 
Bog, Sawdust Beds, ete. 

Let me say in conclusion that whereas 
| went away from town with the color 
and expression of a ghost worrying over 
his neglected grave, I returned with the 
general hue of a Senegambian burgo- 
master. 

EXPENSES FOR TWO PERSONS, FORTNIGHT, 
AT BELGRADE LAKES, 
Transportation. 

All rail from New York. 

Excursion fare, N. Y., N. H. & 

H., B. & M., M. C. and Bel- 

grade Lakes Stage Line (Bar 

Harbor Express), $18 each... $36.00 





Stateroom, $8.50 each way..... 17.00 
Meals on train, two each at $1. . 4.00 
$57.00 


Via steamer to Portland, rail to Bel- 
grade as above. 
Excursion to Portland from New 





Tork. SIO GOON. 5 6k cssccsss $20.00 
Staterooms on steamer......... 8.00 
Portland to lakes and return.... 8.00 
Meals on steamer............. 10.00 

$46.00 


Lodging, recreation, etc., at lakes. 
Board at Belgrade Inn, two in a 

room, at $35 weekly......... $70.00 
Boat (.50), towing ($1), bait 

($1), ice (.10), (allowing 

two days for golf, etc., daily 

for ten days, at $2.60 per day). 26.00 
DURE 5.5655 «45k 0 eas aeons 5.00 





$101.00 
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A WINTER CAMP ON THE ST. REGIS 


SHOWING HOW MUCH OF INTEREST ATTACHES TO AN OUT- 
DOOR LIFE EVEN IN THE BLEAKEST OF WINTRY WEATHER 


By GEORGE L. ROCKWELL 
PART II 


T was dinner time when we arrived at 
| the camp, and I was pretty well 
tired out, though Luke did not 
seem to mind it much. That afternoon 
Luke put up a little “meat house” ad- 
joining our camp on the north side, and 
here we put our bear meat, rolled up in 
the hide and salted well. We visited our 
traps on the stream, took out a nice mink 
and two muskrats, and Luke put out a 
few more further down the St. Regis. 
We had for supper bear steak and fried 
potatoes, and for dessert pumpkin pie. 
Then I lay down in our bough camp 
and watched Luke make a sort of chair. 
The legs and back he made of cedar, and 
the bottom was split out from the old 
stub we had cut down. Late in the after- 
noon I again tried casting in the swift 
water for trout, and in a half-hour had 
taken as many as we needed for our 
evening meal. 

The next day Luke told me to shoul- 
der my traps and start my line. I took 
three of the muskrats for bait, and I 
was to look at the fox traps and put out 
a mink line on Half-way Brook and set 
for coon in a swamp west of Ragged 
Mountain, and then for mink on the re- 
turn trip down Tamarack Brook. This 
line was about six miles long, and with 
the visit to the fox traps at foot of 
Ragged, about eight. Later. when snow 
came, we were to trap the high ground 
for sable. I put out my first trap about 
a quarter of a mile above camp, coming 
across muskrat signs. I set three No. 
2’s, worked my way up stream and 
stopped at the spring. The fox trap was 
as we had left it, and I next visited the 
one set under the old hemlock. Ap- 
proaching cautiously, I heard the rattling 


of a chain, and discovered a nice, red 
fox, that had dragged the trap and clog 
a short ways from the rocks, and was all 
tangled up. That day I put out seven- 
teen traps, but only set part of my line, 
as it would require time to become fully 
acquainted with the territory. The bear 
trap nor the fox traps on Ragged I did 
not visit, as Luke would take care of 
them when he went after the rest of the 
bear meat, but instead I struck across 
to Tamarack Brook and followed down 
to the St. Regis, picking out places to 
make sets the next day. Luke was at 
camp first, with a fox skin much larger 
and finer than the one I brought in, 
caught where he had dressed the bear. 
Later in the day we rowed up the river 
and looked at our mink traps, but we 
found only two muskrats. Luke reported 
finding otter sign on the St. Regis about 
half a mile above our camp, and seemed 
assured that we would soon have otter 
pelts in camp. 

When we returned to our cabin we 
were surprised to find two strangers 
there—a surveyor and lis assistant, who 
had lost their way. ‘hey confessed to 
being hungry, and said that if we had a 
little venison it would be appreciated. 
“We haven’t any venison,” said Luke, 
“but we can give you some bear meat.” 
The surveyor looked incredulous, but 
said that would do, and apologized for 
having troubled us. He enjoyed the ven- 
ison, as he insisted it to be, and even 
after supper, when he had seen the hide, 
he wouldn’t believe that it was bear meat, 
and that we were not fooling him. His 
assistant knew better, but said nothing. 
That night we gave up our beds to the 
visitors and slept again in the bough 
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camp. The next day Luke visited his 
traps with the boat, and I went with him 
as far as Tamarack Brook, and then con- 
tinued on up my own line, agreeing to 
wait for him at the headwaters of Half- 
way Brook, where we were to put up our 
second camp. I had nothing in my traps 
except one muskrat, but something had 
sprung one of the fox traps. After Luke 
joined me we selected a spot for our line 
camp, back from the brook toward 
Ragged Mountain, in a thicket of balsam 
near a small spring. We built on a 
smaller and less elaborate scale than be- 
fore; in fact, it was nothing but a lean- 
to, and we had it finished in three hours, 
covering the roof with bark and putting 
in a good, strong door. Building a bunk 
across one end and cutting some fire- 
wood finished our work there for the 
day. Luke had brought three more 
traps, and we set these higher up the 
mountain and further to the east. Our 
other traps were found undisturbed. The 
weather had grown much colder—a wel- 
come change. We got some more honey 
from the bee tree, and on the way home 
visited my line on Half-way Brook, find- 
ing a mink in the third trap and a weasel 
in another. Luke changed some of my 
traps, but said I had done very well for 
a beginner. After an early supper we 
decided to go out and try for a deer. 
Luke paddled up the St. Regis, and we 
had gone about two miles when we came 
upon a nice buck, standing on a little 
point among some alders. He had not 
seen nor heard us, and I had a fine shot. 
The deer gave one bound into the center 
of the river and floated down toward us. 
On our return we saw a doe, but did not 
molest her. 

Luke went home the next night, and 
I was alone—far away from home and 
friends. Sunday was a long day. My 
appetite was excellent, and I spent quite 
a while in getting and eating my meals; 
venison, trout and rice cakes for break- 
fast; for dinner, roast potatoes and a 
broiled partridge. I walked up to the 
fox traps in the afternoon and found that 
the first one had disappeared. The trail 
led toward the river, and I followed it a 
half mile, coming up with the fox where 
he had caught the clog under a fallen 
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pine. Luke got into camp about four, 
bringing a pack-basket full—bread, but- 
ter, a mince pie, more eggs, a jar of 
pickles, and a luxury in the form of a 
bottle of milk. We both had good luck 
Monday. I found in my traps two mink, 
three muskrats, one coon and a nice sable 
—the latter caught near our upper camp. 
Luke had two mink, one coon, six musk- 
rats, and what was to me a strange ani- 
mal—a black, ugly looking beast, with a 
fine coat of fur on it. I guessed it was 
a fisher, and I was right. 

Although we had experienced a few 
warm days since our arrival in camp, yet 
the autumn had been very cool, and fur 
was further advanced and in better con- 
dition than usual for the time of year. 
Snow began to fall that night as we re- 
tired, and in the morning the ground was 
covered to the depth of about three 
inches. Luke was in a hurry to visit his 
traps, declaring it was an ideal morning 
to “get signs.” There was a little ice in 
the river, but not enough to bother the 
boat. We rowed up to the foot of the 
rapids, left our boat and walked up to 
the mouth of Chap Brook and on to Rice 
Brook. We saw sable tracks along the 
hardwood ridges, and set seven No. 2 
traps, most of these about three or four 
feet from the ground on old stumps, or 
where a fallen tree had lodged on an- 
other. We shot some red squirrels and 
used these for drags. Near Rice Brook 
I came across a curious trail, as though 
some one had dragged a stick of wood 
through the snow. TI called to Luke, who 
was setting the last trap. “Otter track,” 
he said. “See where he dragged his tail.” 
We followed along back toward Chap 
Brook, where the otter had taken to the 
stream and then had come out again on 
the left bank and headed for the St. 
Regis. It is a wonder we had not come 
across his trail on Chap Brook on our 
way up. The tracks led to the foot of 
the rapids, and Luke said he had crossed 
over to Tamarack Brook. From our 
traps on the St. Regis we took two mink. 
One was small and brown; the other a 
beautiful black and very large. 

Luke volunteered to go with me on 
my rounds, and we visited our bear traps 
and set two traps on Tamarack Brook. 
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It happened I had plenty of furs to take 
off on this trip, and Luke was of great 
assistance. Luke carried two No. 4 otter 
traps and his rifle. On Half-way Brook 
I had a mink, two coons and one sable. 
A coon was in one of the bear traps. He 
had been caught way up on the shoulders 
and crushed to death. Something had 
sprung two of the fox traps, and Luke 
said a coon had been in one of them. 
The other bear traps were undisturbed. 
Luke was discouraged because he saw no 
bear signs, but baited them up with fresh 
suckers which he had brought. On Tam- 
arack Brook I had three muskrats and 
another mink. The snow had about dis- 
appeared under the warm rays of the sun. 
We were following down the brook, when 
Luke suddenly stopped near a big cedar 
stump on the bank. There was a deep 
hole in the brook just above, and the 
ground was hard and smooth from the 
stump to the water. Here was an otter 


slide. We set the trap—not on the slide, 
but over an old root—in about six inches 
of the water, where the otter would nat- 
urally come out after taking his exercise 
; We used a sliding-pole to 


on the slide. 





‘IN THE AFTERNOON I TRIED CASTING” 
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fasten the trap, then continued on down 
the brook until near its mouth, where 
Luke showed me signs of a den in the 
bank—the otter had been in and out a 
number of times. We set the traps be- 
tween two large stones, without bait. 
Near the St. Regis we saw some fresh 
mink tracks and set two traps, using fish 
oil for bait. 

It was after sundown when we got into 
camp. I was very tired and took it easy 
while Luke got our supper of buckwheat 
cakes, boiled bacon and fried deer liver. 
After supper we again went out for deer. 
It was dark when we started, but the 
moon came up about 8 o’clock. We rowed 
down the river for two miles to a point 
where Luke had previously noted deer 
sign, and there I was left with the boat 
while he went into the woods, returning 
empty-handed in about half an hour. “I 
saw one, but couldn’t get a shot at it,” 
he said. “We will come early to-morrow 
night.” The next day passed as had the 
others, only I did not visit my line on 
Half-way Brook, but went with Luke 
across to Tamarack. Luke had one sable 
in the Rice Brook line. At 5 o’clock we 
again rowed down the 
river, and Luke took me 
ashore this time, station- 
ing me at the foot of a 
little hardwood hill here, 
where I hid between two 
cedars. Here there were 
many fresh deer signs. 
Luke followed the trail 
of two into the thick 
brush. It was a treat to 
see him; every two or 
three steps he would stop, 
and, though he was out 
of sight in a few minutes, 
it was a half-hour before 
I heard his rifle—two 
shots, about five seconds 
apart. He was not over 
a half mile from me. I 
waited, according to in- 
structions, and in a few 
minutes I could hear him 
calling me. Following 
his trail, I soon met him 
coming after me. “T got 
two that time,” he said, 
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and told me of his ad- 
venture quietly and with 
no trace of excitement. 
They were both bucks, in 
prime condition, and had 
fallen within two rods of 
each other. Luke dressed 
them, and in two trips 
we carried them to the 
boat. It was quite a load 
for our skiff, but eventu- 
ally we arrived in camp 
all right. 

On Saturday morning 
Luke left me. I took 
him in the boat as far 
as the landing and he 
started for home, carry- 
ing a dozen mink traps 
that he was going to set 
out on Deer River. I 
was to meet him the next 
night with the boat and 
bring one of the deer with 
me, as he wanted to 
send it home by his team, 
which would bring him in. I was also 
going to bring what fur we had, as we 
did not like to leave so much in our camp 
unguarded. Poachers were scarce, but 
we did not wish to take any chances. I[ 
waited in camp until after dinner, ex- 
pecting Burt Burr, a friend of mine, who 
finally arrived in time to go with me over 
one line of traps. 

He was very much interested, although 
he had never trapped. My first otter 
trap was undisturbed, but the second had 
disappeared. Luke had told me if an otter 
got into that trap he would take to the 
brook and probably drown, but that he 
would not get away in any event, as there 
were so many rocks belowand falls above. 
We were examining the ground, when I 
heard the chain rattle and a great splash- 
ing in the brook. Some alders had 
grown over the water, below them the 
bank was worn away, and the stream was 
quite shallow in this place. The chain 
had caught on a rock, and the otter was 
securely fastened. I could see he was 
caught well up on the leg. I dared not 
approach him, as I feared he would tear 
loose, but J finally got a shot at him and 
put a bullet through his head. He had 
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a fine sleek coat and weighed fully thirty 
pounds. 

To pass away the time next day we 
visited our upper camp, which we had 
not used very much, but with the first 
deep snow would find very convenient. 
I took a look at the traps we had set in 
the spring, and found another fox; it 
seemed as though they had a notion of 
getting caught on Saturday nights. After 
dinner I loaded the boat with the deer 
and the fur and started to meet Luke. 
He was at the landing waiting for 
me, and Nate was with him to drive 
the team back. He had a keg, which 
he said was empty; also a bag of hops. 
T couldn’t imagine what he was going to 
do with these, but he said the keg would 
hold root-beer. He also had more pies 
and other provisions; among them were 
two salt mackerel. He was surprised to 
see the otter, looked it over thoroughly, 
and said: “It is not exactly right to 


eatch otter till well on towards spring; 
but this fur isn’t bad.” 

While I think of it, let me say that we 
made our root beer next day, after run- 
ning our lines. Luke had nearly all the 
ingredients ready when I returned, and 
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the following was his recipe: Sarsapa- 
rilla, black cherry, spruce, running birch, 
wintergreen, hops and sugar. The sarsa- 
parilla we pulled from old logs—some- 
times getting roots three or four feet 
long—and we scraped the spruce, black 
cherry and other barks, put everything in 
our kettle and set it on to boil. We left 
it all night, the next afternoon it was 
ready for the keg, and in three days it 
had fermented and was a pleasant drink. 

We were now fairly settled down for 
our fall trapping. The days passed 
quickly and we had the best of weather 
until the middle of November. Luke 
went home every Saturday, starting early 
in order to look after his mink traps on 
Deer River. He did not catch many 
there, and as soon as the snow came he 
took them out and ran a sable line over 
Ragged Mountain and across Furnace. 
As soon as the St. Regis froze over, so 
that we could not use the boat, we took 
up that line, too, and set more traps for 
sable around Rice Brook. We caught an- 
other bear in the big trap at Ragged 
Mountain, and I caught three more otter 
—two on Tamarack Brook and one on 
Half-way, within a rifle-shot of our 
camp. The first day of December our 
heaviest snow fell, and we had a task dig- 
ging out our traps and were four days 
in going around the lines. Our camp at 
Ragged Mountain was very convenient 
now and we spent many a comfortable 
night there. The first day after the snow 
I started out alone. I was not an expert 
on snowshoes (although I learned to use 
them before we broke up camp); the 
snow was from two to four feet deep, 
and, although I had no difficulty in find- 
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ing my line, I was completely exhausted 
by the time I reached our little camp, 
and concluded to stay there, knowing 
that Luke would look me up. I had 
found a coon and two mink in the traps, 
and had the good fortune to shoot a par- 
tridge, which served me for dinner, with 
coffee and some boiled rice. It was bit- 
terly cold that night, and we wished we 
were back in our home camp. After this 
we dug out our traps together, which was 
far more pleasant for me. 

On the eighteenth of December we be- 
gan taking up our traps, and on the 
twentieth we broke camp, having pre- 
viously sent most of our fur to Luke’s 
home. He had arranged to be met with 
a horse and sled, and it was a comfor- 
table trip to Duane, where we arrived a 
little after 3 o’clock. Here we took an 
inventory of our peltry and ascertained 
that we had caught and killed the follow- 
ing animals: Three bears, four deer, 
twenty-nine sable or marten, forty-six 
mink, ninety-two muskrats, twelve 
foxes, seven weasels, seventeen coons 
and four otters—a very satisfactory 
list im appearance; but one can 
hardly realize the long, cold tramps 
and the vast amount of work that 
it cost us. However, each day, hour and 
minute had its charm for us, and I wish 
to tell lovers of Nature that they will 
make no mistake in choosing the winter 
season for rest and enjoyment in the 
woods, when there are no mosquitoes or 
black gnats to make one’s life miserable, 
and the mysteries of the forest-clad hills 
and valleys and the tumbling brooks are 
enhanced by the spotless covering of 
snow and ice. 
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Light rod and 
tackle, sinker, 
gut snood 


Season Time of Day 





Crab, 
sand fleas. 


All year ‘round. | Any time 





MANGROVE 
SNAPPER 


Stout rod and 
line, 4/¢ hook, 
sinker 


Cut-up mullet 
or porgy 


|February to Oc- 
tober 


Evening best. 





SPANISH 
MACKEREL, 


Surface fish. 


Medium rod and 
line, wire 
leader. 


uid, spoon, 
Sah bait, red 
or white rag. 


All the year in 
different sec- 
tions. 


Morning’ 





YELLOW 


Near bottom, 
TAIL coral 


among 
and weeds 


 — rod and 
ine, No. 2 
hook, sinker 


sardine. 


All year ‘round | “Any time. 





BONEFISH 





On bars in short 
weeds. 


Stout rod and 
line, 4/o hook, 
strong leader. 


Sand fleas, fid- 
dler crab, sol- 
dier crab 





SHEEPSHEAD} Oyster and shell- 
fish beds 


Sinkers, heavy 
rod and line. 





and | Incoming and 


Spring 
falling tide. 


“summer. 





Crabs, shellfish, 
oysters. 


All year ‘round. Any time 





BARRACUDA | Under broken 
| coral reefs. 





Wire leader, No. 
2/o hook, No. 
12 linen line, 


Live shad or 
mullet 


anuary to July.| Any time. 








_ —— 
JEWFISH In sheltered 
| mangrove 


roots. 


Large n 
+ eg re 
leaders. 


Live fish, from 
2 to 3 poutds 
weight. 





KINGFISH | Near sponges 
and sea ferns. 


No. 12 linen line, 
6/o hook, 
strong rod 





Salt pork, salt 


Spring and) Night and eve- 
ning fishing 


summer 


“January to June. | Early morning, 
late afternoon. 





fish or live 
bait. 
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AMBER JACK | Surface feeder 





Live mullet, | All year in dif- | Early part of 
grunt or spot. ferent section day 








WISH to acknowledge the receipt of 
a number of letters, sent to the ed- 
itor or to myself personally. This 


| 


evidence of unknown friendly brother- 


hood will not be lost. Most of the let- 


ters pertain to various subjects which | 


will be treated later on. One reader sug- 
gests that I speak on a revision of fish- 
ing laws; another, on repairing tackle. 
This latter subject is more suited to the 
waning year, when all our tackle is put 
away for the winter. Just now we are 
thinking mostly of where to go and what 
we shall get. It is most desirable to 
meet the wants of the greatest number 
of readers, the majority of whom trust 
to the maker to patch up and repair 
tackle, though personally I would rather 
do my own mending, so far as I can. 

As stated last month, I purpose to de- 





scribe worm fishing for trout, in early 
spring, before the flies are on the water, 
when it is flooded and ice cold. For such 
fishing a light, rather stiff rod is re- 
quired, not over seven feet six inches 
long, a very small dark-colored click reel 
and a fine oiled silk line. The leader 
should be short—about three feet will do 
—but it must be of the best quality, the 
finer the better, so that it can scarcely 
be seen in the water. The hooks can be 
as small as No. 10, with the points kept 
as ‘sharp as a needle, not only when first 
used, but all the time. Hooks easily be- 
come blunt or broken on the pebbles. 
Fishing in mountain brooks consists a 
good deal in creeping through tangle- 
wood and making short casts. It is for 
that reason a short rod and leader is pre- 
ferred. Three cardinal points in worm 
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fishing are: Keep out of sight, use small, 
live worms, and fish slow, to cover all 
parts. Endeavor to get a good supply 
of worms, from old garden soil or well- 
rotted dunghills; the right kind are 
small, bright pink in color, and lively 
kickers. Scour them well in moss and 
keep them damp and cool. If they are 
confined more than a day, feed them on 
bread, keeping them till used in moss, 
not soil. I know a man who breeds his 
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own worms in a carefully prepared bed 
of rich soil in the back yard of a city 
house—because he never finds what he 
wants near the brooks—and I often get 
a few from him to start out. Having 
fished the same streams together, I ap- 
preciate the difference in good and poor 
worms for bait. Hook a worm by the 
skin only. If a large one, hook it three 
times ; if small, hook it twice, leaving one 
end to kick and wriggle. On arriving at 
the stream, begin by letting out line, per- 
mitting the flow of water to carry the 
bait where it wills till it is twenty-five or 
thirty feet from the tip—such being the 
distance a trout on the surface can see 
the rod up stream. 

If the bottom is stony or sandy, wade 
down along the middle; if muddy, wade 
along the sides. The former course 
makes no disturbance ; the latter stirs up 
leaves, refuse and rotted twigs, that float 
down to scare the trout and make them 
nervous and put them on guard. Work 
the bait from side to side, down currents. 
in rippling eddies, and beneath rock and 
sunken stumps, where little blankets of 
white foam circle round. Underneath 
such a trout is almost sure to be hiding. 
Permit the running water to place the 
worm for you, and it will go naturally 
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where the trout is looking. When you 
arrive at a bridge, especially a plank 
road, that lies close to the surface, keep 
well back from it. Trout rarely stay 
right under in the darkest places, but 
either a few feet above or below, running 
to the dark cover when scared, so that 
it is best to fish well the upper part; 
after that take a position there and float 
the bait under the bridge to about ten 
feet below it—by so doing you can pull 
one after another from the 
lower pool without being seen. 
If you come to a long stretch 
of open water, rather deep but 
slow moving, place the worm 
in the most active current 
and let it go as far as it 
will take line. If it will go 
to the end of the pool, all 
the better. In such places, 
throwing or casting worms is 
bad fishing; it scares the fish 
and kills the worm. Imme- 
diately a worm stops wriggling in 
the water, replace it with a new one, 
throwing the old one away as “chum,” 
since trout are never gorged. Don’t 
place split shot on the gut to sink a 
worm, because it is seen above just as 
easy as below. When you get to a place 
where the force of water will not carry 
the bait to a likely place that is covered 
by overhanging trees or bushes, get the 
worm in hand, holding the hook firmly 
in the left hand and making an arched 
bend of the rod tip, with the line out 
about the required distance; then sud- 
denly let go the hook, flicking it to the 
desired spot. This flicking method is 
very useful at times, and after a little 
practice does good service. Playing and 
landing a trout in such waters is com- 
paratively easy. Their first impulse is to 
swallow the bait well down, thereby hook- 
ing themselves, so that it is impossible 
to get off. Therefore it is well to let 
them make a first surge to any deep 
water, keeping the tip upraised and a 
tight line, then working the fish grad- 
ually in by the reel. When the fish is 
near enough to place the net well be- 
neath it—the net facing the head and 
not the tail—lift it out of the water and 
then wade ashore to unhook it. To ex- 
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tract the hook, often far down 

the throat, is a ticklish job 

while in the stream, holding 

the rod at the same time. 

Trout are so slippery that they 

often escape, but the chances 

are less when on dry land. 

The best net is one with the 

handle made of wicker-work ; 

it is small and light, and 

should be fastened to the waist by a rub- 
ber that will stretch as far as the arm 
reaches. Remember that the larger the 
trout the longer it should be allowed to 
play, and under no circumstances should 
it be lifted bodily from the water on the 
fine gut I recommend. 

The opening day for trout is generally 
about April 15 in the Eastern States, but 
I have official information that radical 
changes in the law are likely to take ef- 
fect this next summer, so that the com- 
ing season will find the opening day to 
be May 1, and uniformly throughout the 
state of New York. Opening dates now 
vary widely. Also the closing date will 
be changed from September 1 to August 
15. All right-minded anglers will agree 
to this change. I consider the trout sea- 
son as now both too early and too late. 
This last spring, some days after the sea- 
son opened, my line froze fast to the tip, 
making it impossible to cast. At the end 
of the season my basket contained, 
among others, two well-conditioned fe- 
male brook trout nearly ready to spawn. 
They would have been returned to the 
water had I suspected the fact. In the 
early spring there are thousands of 
mountain brooks—well stocked, thanks to 
the various states—all within a radius 
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of 150 miles from the city of New York. 
An easy drive will take the angler to the 
streams from nearly all the stations on 
the O. and W. Railroad between Middle- 
town and Deposit, or on the Erie Road, 
from the vicinity of Greenwood Lake 
right out to the dividing line of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania—further on to 
the counties of Pike, Wayne and Mon- 
roe, in Pennsylvania, and northward to 
Sullivan and Delaware counties, New 
York—this section offering, to my mind, 
the cream of the mountain brook trout 
fishing in the United States. 

Angling tourists begin to visit south- 
ern waters after the middle of January, 
though a large number of knowing ones 
defer their trip till April, staying to the 
middle of May, which is perhaps the best 
time of the whole year for Florida fish- 
ing, and the weather conditions are de- 
lightful. The good fishing begins at 
Daytona, and anglers cannot do better 
than make that their starting point, with 
headquarters at the Palmetto House. 
From there they can sail down to Titus- 
ville, along the Indian River, and so on 
down to the Keys. Every bay and shal- 
low is teeming with fish that require lit- 
tle skill to catch. Of course, all kinds of 
tackle may be used, but for such fishing 

a light but powerful casting 
rod covers all requirements. 
The fish mostly taken weigh 
from a pound to ten pounds, 
but, as in all tropical waters, 
the ever-present shark and 
other huge monsters are liable 
to swallow the bait or a fish 
that has taken the bait. For 
that reason, if no other, the 
rod must be capable of fight- 
ing big game, and the line 
should also be strong—Cutty- 
hunk Nos. 12 to 15. No 
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leaders are used or necessary, except in 
few cases, but snelled hooks, Nos. 1 to 
10, either Sproat or O’Shaughnessy, are 
best for salt water. Provide plenty of 


sinkers of all sizes and shapes, and a gaff 
is a mighty useful article at times. With- 
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out question the most prolific fishing 
water on the entire eastern ce. ft is the 
section covering Indian Ke, :..:! Bahia 
Honda Harbor, and exten .nog from 
Miami to Key West. A few of the large 
number of species caught, those consid- 
ered best for the table, are the pompano, 
mangrove snapper, Spanish mackerel, 
porkfish, yellow tail, porgies and trigger- 
fish. Of the many large and 
fine fish taken more for sport 
than for their edible qualities 
are the numerous groupers, es- 
pecially beautiful in color, and 
by some considered good eat- 
ing, either baked or boiled. 
There are many species of 
pompano, of which the cavelle 
is one, and numerous mem- 
bers of the bass family, of 
which the white -bass, striped 
bass and sea bass are all good 
table fishes,and they are caught 
in such great quantities that 
the baiting and unhooking be- 
comes tiresome, especially so 
to the visitor from the North, who is 
used to difficulty and disappointment in 
such sport. Here he will find two hun- 
dred and fifty fish an average morning’s 
catch on two rods. 

The usual and most popular bait in 
the more southern waters is the large, 
long-legged crawfish or blue crab, which 
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has the shell removed and the flesh then 
cut up in suitable sizes for use. This big 
crab is uncommon north of Biscayne 
Bay, and in place of it are used large 
prawns, mullet, meat of the conch, 
clams, fiddler crabs for sheepshead, sol- 
dier crabs for bonefish, and 
live minnows for barracuda. 
But if the above bait is not 
available, any kind of cut-up 
fresh fish is sure to get some 
results. If the angler wishes 
to work his muscles, let him 
make the bait large enough, 
and a big jewfish or sawfish— 
but most often various kinds 
and sizes of shark, weighing 
several hundred pounds—will 
make things lively to a degree. 
From our yacht, while lying 
in Jupiter Inlet, I have count- 
ed as many as sixteen big 
sharks slowly moving around in the clear 
green water. In Florida fishing a few 
artificial baits will be found useful: one 
each of Nos. 3 to 6 fluted or plain 
spoons ; one each of 3-inch to 4-inch cal- 
ico phantom minnows; same of silvered 
or white minnows; half a dozen 3, 314, 
4, 5 and 6-inch block tin squids for troll- 
ing for Spanish mackerel, bluefish, king- 
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fish, groupers, amber jacks and _barra- 
cuda. Red and white cloth cut in strips 
five inches long, laid together, and fas- 
tened on a 10/0 hook, makes a fine troll- 
ing bait for bluefish and groupers. All 
kinds of swivels, spreaders, sinkers of 
every variety and size and a variety of 
floats are also useful. 











CANOEING 


FOR BEGINNERS 


TIMELY HINTS FOR THE NOVICE WHO IS DREAMING OF 
SUMMER CRUISES UPON FOREST-SHADOWED WATERWAYS 


By ROGER W. RHODES 


ticles which appear in the dif- 
ferent sporting magazines, too 
few contain anything of real value to 
the canoeist, particularly if he be a be- 
ginner, and none of them do justice 
to the sport, for words are inadequate 
to properly describe its charm for those 
who truly appreciate it. To paddle 
away between green banks, under clear 
summer skies, or to follow the moonlit 
pathway that leads to the beautiful 
Land of Nowhere, is joy enough to last 
in memory the whole year through. 
That the votaries of this world-old 
recreation are constantly on the increase, 
one has only to follow any of our navig- 
able waterways to be assured. All kinds 
of craft which can be dignified by the 
name of canoe are to be seen, and all 
classes of people propel them. Whether 
one visits a river in the city’s environs, 
the seashore, or some stream far in the 
northern wilds, there is the ever-present 
canoe to greet him. And the occupants 
testify by word of mouth, by clear eyes 
and supple muscles that of the three 
blessings—two at least, health and hap- 
piness—are theirs in large measure. 
When considering this sport in all its 
aspects the first question that arises in 
the minds of many, is: Are not its dan- 
gers greater than those of other outdoor 
pastimes—too great, in fact, to warrant 
its pursuit? As a passionate lover of 
canoeing in its every phase I am per- 
haps open to the charge of prejudice, 
but, however that may be, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that its perils are not one 
one-hundredth part so great as its de- 
tractors are pleased, and the average 
uninitiated person is apt, to believe. As 
compared with some of the other 
branches of sport, hardly classed among 
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the dangerous ones—motoring, for ex- 
ample—the balance of probability is all 
in favor of the canoeist’s safety. And 
this statement will be borne out by a 
daily perusal of the news sheets and 
their mortality records. To be sure, one 
who is unable to swim, and swim fairly 
well, has no call to join the canoeing 
army, and it is well to lay down this 
rulé at the outset; this and one other— 
choose well your canoemate. But for 
that matter, one who is an indifferent 
swimmer, or no swimmer at all, has lit- 
tle excuse for venturing out in any craft 
smaller than a steamship, and small 
cause to complain if the result is un- 
pleasant. For skiffs overturn, sailboats 
capsize, and power-boats refuse to per- 
form when seas are heaviest and steerage 
way is all-important. 

Perhaps it is not too much to say 
that in eight cases out of ten the victims 
of canoeing “spills” are those who, like 
the majority of gun victims, “didn’t 
know it was loaded.” In other words, 
the occupants try to exchange places in 
the craft or perform some other fool- 
hardy and equally impossible feat. In 
a canoeing experience of ten years the 
writer has participated in but one “turn- 
over,” the inevitable result of essaying 
a rapid, up stream, that was never 
meant to be run by a sixteen-foot canoe. 
We deserved what we most certainly got. 

Of course accidents may occur which 
the most expert and careful canoeist 
cannot avert, such as the collision with 
a submerged rock, or, in a rapid, the 
sudden action of a powerful cross cur- 
rent whose existence is not suspected. 
But even then a well-made, properly 
trimmed canoe will more likely ride it 
out than not, provided only the canoe- 
men keep their heads and “stick to the 
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rigging.” If not, well, here comes in 
our fundamental rule that one should 
swim, and well, or one should be else- 
where. 

The first and perhaps the most im- 
portant step in conoeing is the choosing 
of the outfit, for in this, as in all things 
else pertaining to outdoor life, the right 
start is everything. Opinions differ so 
widely as to the best style and size canoe 
that it would perhaps be arbitrary to lay 
down any one course to govern would-be 
beginners in their choice of a boat. So 
I shall not attempt to do so, but will 
merely give the result of my own ex- 
perience with different craft, coupled 
with such information as I have gath- 
ered here and there from Maine and 
Canadian guides, with whom canoeing 
is a business, not a pastime. 

There seems to be a tendency just 
now, more particularly among the near- 
city canoe clubs, toward the all-cedar 
canoe, without the canvas covering. The 
arguments in its favor are that it is 
lighter, handsomer, «nd more easily 
handled. The first is unquestionably 
true, as several pounds of canvas are 
dispensed with at the commencement, 
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and the finished canoe is but little heav- 
ier than the wooden shell of its canvas 
covered rival. As for its being hand- 
somer than the other, there is a decided 
question, for it is hard to see how any 
surface can be finished to a higher stand- 
ard of beauty than is now attained by 
the makers of canvas-covered craft. Con- 
cerning the handling qualities, there is 
but one answer: model, surface and de- 
gree of stiffness, rather than any ma- 
terial used in construction, govern this 
feature. The only advantage which the 
all-cedar possesses in this respect is ac- 
cordingly in its weight, and the varia- 
tion of a dozen pounds or so, the extreme 
difference in the two styles, will never 
be noticed in paddling. On the portage, 
if one plans to rough it, or in the shorter 
every-day carry from the boat-house, the 
lighter the canoe the better, of course; 
but when it is considered that both styles 
are now made to weigh well under sixty- 
five pounds, this feature, too, assumes 
lesser importance. 

Many of the all-cedar boats are fragile 
in the extreme, strength and durability 
being too often sacrificed to weight. A 
careless step with the bottom resting on 
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HIP STROKE; THE THIGH AS A FULCRUM 


an uneven surface, or an unguarded leap 
aboard, may wrench the craft so badly 
that it will spring a leak, and once dam- 
aged in this manner it is very hard to 
repair. Summing up these facts, the 
result would seem to be that the all-cedar 
canoe is a light, graceful affair, better 
suited for a pleasure boat for women’s 
use than for hard bangs and long life 
under adverse conditions. The other 
extreme, the all-canvas folding boat, 
need hardly be considered here, as aside 
from the advantage of easy portability 
it is not to be compared with any “stiff- 
backed” boat. My first canoe was one 
of the best of these, and it proved both 
cranky and difficult to manage. 

There remains the cedar-frame, can- 
vas-covered canoe. This is my own 
choice, and it seems to be favored by 
most of the guides as well. Possessing 
nearly all the good qualities of the other 
kinds and few of their bad ones, it is 
the ideal craft for all-around work. It 
can only be made to leak by the hardest 
kind of contact with some jagged point, 
or by a severe raking. And nowadays 
most reputable builders furnish an out- 
fit with which any damage of this kind 


may be repaired, temporarily at least, 
and generally so well as to be permanent. 
With anything like reasonable care such 
an accident will probably never occur, 
and your canoe will last almost a life- 
time. 

There are a great many different mod- 
els in this type of canoe, each builder 
affecting some form of his own, so that 
it is possible to find almost any lines 
which one wishes. Perhaps in picking 
out your canoe it is as well to avoid the 
extremes, choosing one of average width 
and depth amidships. Such a one is 
the so-called “Indian Model.” Very 
steady by reason of its flat bottom, it 
is also one of the most graceful models, 
its sharply upturned ends giving it beauty 
as well as protection from heavy water. 
This canoe when set on the floor shows 
no tendency to rock at a touch—a good 
indication of what it will do when afloat. 

For one or two persons the sixteen- 
foot length is amply large, and it has 
room enough also for any amount of 
duffel that they ought to carry. I have 
seen a sixteen-footer loaded with three 
men, a dog, tent and poles, guns, fishing 
tackle, camera and outfit, and provisions 
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for a week’s trip. This is not a safe 
load by any means and in the above in- 
stance, meeting with rough water, the 
canoe shipped some amidships to the 
sorrow of its crew. But this serves to 
show the remarkable carrying capacity 
of these boats. A sixteen-foot canoe 
should have a beam of at least thirty- 
three inches in the widest part of the 
“waist.” On the rails it may be two or 
three inches less, such a pulling in of 
the wales adding to the beauty of the 
lines without prejudice to safety. Depth 
amidships should be as much as twelve 
inches; at the ends, twice as great. 
With these dimensions it will carry five 
hundred pounds on a four to five inch 
draft. If intended for lake or ocean 
use, or for heavy loads, a seventeen or 
eighteen-footer is advisable. These 
should have an inch or two more beam 
than the smaller craft. Additional deck- 
ing fore and aft is a good thing when 
heavy waves are to be encountered. ,An 
inch keel adds to the stiffness of any 
canoe, besides taking many hard bumps 
which the bottom would otherwise get. 

In regard to braces, always have one 
in the middle of your canoe. It is al- 
most indispensable in picking the boat 
up, and for convenience may be made 
removable by means of thumb nuts. For 
carrying any distance, the pneumatic 
yoke is far and away the best contri- 
vance that I know of. Cane seats are 
preferable to the stuffed leather ones, 
being much cooler in hot weather. Many 
makers have discarded the leather ones 
entirely for this reason. Paddles are 
made of various different woods, but 
mostly of spruce, ash, cherry or maple. 
The last two make very handsome pad- 
dles and are hard to break or splinter. 
Spruce has less strength, but is springy, 
and being much lighter is easier to 
wield. It is my favorite, with an extra 
paddle aboard for long trips. In a day’s 
cruise one lifts the paddle thousands of 
times, and each ounce of weight is worth 
saving. Five feet eight inches is a good 
length stern paddle; five feet four, for 
the bow. The extra one may measure 
half way between the two. It is a good 


idea to have this one copper tipped. An 
oilcloth fitted in the bottom of the canoe 
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is an excellent protection, used by many 
guides. It is easily taken out and 
cleansed, and in wet weather it prevents 
water from soaking in between the ribs, 
to rot the canvas from the inside. 

And now, having chosen your equip- 
ment, the next and last step is how 
properly to use it. In these days prob- 
ably nearly everyone knows how to pad- 
dle a little, but in order to describe the 
correct stroke at all, in print, it is neces- 
sary to be minute. The doing is really 
much easier than the telling, and pa- 
tience and practice are all that are neces- 
sary. At the stern is of course the 
proper place to learn. Steering is the 
difficult part. If possible have an ex- 
perienced man forward. Anyone can 
paddle bow after a fashion, but an ex- 
pert can help the steersman greatly. 

To begin with, the right position for 
paddling is to sit erect, or nearly so. 
Do not lean far to the side, ruining the 
trim of the craft, endangering its equil- 
ibrium, and worst of all twisting the 
muscles of the back into a position that 
will cause you mal de canot at the end 
of a single day’s cruise. The canoe 
should keep an even keel ; never roll with 
each stroke. I have seen a light man 
tire a much heavier competitor simply 
heeause the stronger wasted half his 
power in the “wallowing” of his boat. 

Assuming that you will paddle on the 
right side, take hold of the haft with 
that hand well down toward the blade. 
For greatest ease in paddling the hands 
should be about twenty inches apart, 
though this will vary some according to 
the length of arm. Dip the paddle only 
as far forward as you will naturally do 
without leaning. In other words, don’t 
“reach.” Do most of the work in the 
middle and at the end of the stroke. 

Bring the paddle back close to the 
side of the boat. This saves your arms, 
and decreases the tendency of the canoe 
to turn to the left. As you near the 
end of the stroke, swing forward very 
slightly from the waist, thus getting a 
last “lift” on the paddle without strain- 
ing your right hand and wrist, which 
are now passing behind you. At the 
same ‘time, turn the paddle outward un- 
til, just at the end, the blade is quarter- 
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ing to the stern. Both hands should 
assist in this motion. At first the canoe 
will swing off its course, to the left, 
with each stroke, and you will have to 
hold the paddle in the water a moment, 
rudder-like, to bring it back. Later, as 
you become accustomed to it, you will 
keep to the course naturally, steering in- 
stinctively with cach twist of the pad- 
dle. 

Try to divide the work equally be- 
tween the two arms. The right arm 
should bend a little and should pull, as 
well as acting as a fulcrum; and the 
left must push the top of the paddle and 
assist materially in twisting it. Follow 
the above instructions to the letter and 
you will do this. If you find that one 
of your arms grows numb while the 
other does not feel the strain at all, 
you may be sure that something is wrong 
with your stroke. 

It is all very simple and a deal easier 
than it sounds. “Steady plugging” does 
it. As you progress you will find that 
you give no more thought to the stroke 
It becomes 


than to a step in walking. 
second nature. 
It is well to learn to paddle on both 


sides. Guides and woodsmen seldom do 
this, claiming that the muscles employed 
when once hardened are practically tire- 
less. But for the novice, who rarely 
has the time for keeping in condition, 
the change of side is often welcome. 

Another stroke which I have found 
very restful and particularly adapted to 
long trips, may best be termed the “hip 
stroke,” though I have never heard it 
named. It can only be described as 
“prying” the boat along, using the thigh 
as a fulcrum. By its use the arms and 
shoulders are relieved of a large part of 
the strain. This is a shorter stroke than 
the other, the lower hand passing only 
as far back as the body. As the paddle 
comes alongside, with the upper hand 
swing the top sharply inboard, giving 
it a quarter turn with the same motion. 
The other hand merely acts as a cushion 
between paddle haft and thigh. After 
thoroughly mastering the first stroke, 
this one is easy to acquire. By alter- 
nating the two, one can avoid a too fre- 
quent change of sides. 


JUST PADDLING 

One more point: speed work, for those 
who wish it. ‘To obtain speed, most ex- 
perts agree that kneeling is the best 
posture, as it makes possible a deeper 
and faster stroke. Some half kneel, rest- 
ing only the knee on the side next the 
paddle on the canoe bottom. Many fast 
men who paddle in “doubles” bury the 
lower hand completely with every stroke. 
This would cause the canoe to roll badly 
were it not for the fact that the two 
must work in perfect unison, one’s swing 
offsetting that of the other. The posi- 
tion is a hard one on the knees, and bet- 
ter maintained for one mile than two. 
Speed work should only be attempted 
when one has become proficient, and with 
the average canoeist it is not thought 
essential even then. 

Buy a canoe that is “tight and right,” 
learn its every whimsy, and the world, 
almost, is yours to traverse as you will. 
For it matters not whether the water 
is a bare six inches in depth or the waves 
are running as many feet high, wherever 
a waterway leads or a lake lies, there 
you are a free traveler, asking leave or 
favor of none. To run the rapid, to 
fight the current, to ride the waves, or 
to portage round the fall, all are priv- 
ileges of your passage into any land 
where water marks the way. 





CHAPTER VII 
AN UNSATISFACTORY VISIT 


ISS SOUTHERLAND’S $assur- 
ance that her uncle’s hounds 
would not fail to find a fox, 

even in the afternoon, was eventually 
made good, but not until after a couple 
of hours had been spent in riding 
through farms, groves and _ prairies. 
However, it was leisurely work and per- 
mitted of much enjoyable conversation. 
Ridgway told his companions of the 
sport he had had chasing wolves and 
antelopes on the Dakota and Montana 
plains, while Uncle Dick was full of 
foxhunting experiences and denounced 
bitterly the New England practice of 
filling Reynard full of shot. “Which 
reminds me,” Dick remarked, “of the 
story of the little English boy who, asked 
why Adam was put out of the Garden 
of Eden, replied, ‘Maybe he shot a fox.’ ” 
Eventually the hounds struck a trail, 
followed it for a short distance, and 
started a fox, which headed for the 
roughest and most thickly tangled cover 
in the neighborhood. Uncle Dick led 
the way, taking the lower fences as he 
came to them, and merely throwing a 
few of the top rails from those too high 
to be safely negotiated. Speed was quite 
out of the question, and consequently 
there was no attempt at racing; so Dick 
contentedly rode in the rear, where he 
could observe and admire the ease with 
which Alice lifted her horse over the 
jumps and piloted him through the 
brushy woods. At last the fox, with the 
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cunning of his kind, turned into some 
swampy ground where the horses could 
not follow, and where there was so much 
water that the pack was soon at fault. 
“He has saved himself to run another 
day,” remarked Uncle Dick philosophi- 
cally “but it was a bully good run while 
it lasted.” And in this verdict his com- 
panions heartily agreed. 

Riding homeward through the gath- 
ering shades, Ridgway referred to the 
proposed dinner at the private car and 
expressed a hope that Miss Southerland 
would honor the occasion by her atten- 
dance. 

“We shall not consider the possibility 
of disappointment, since the original idea 
is to take this chance of returning the 
hospitality extended us by your parents 
and yourself. Moreover, you must be 
an accessory before the fact, to the ex- 
tent of advising me who to invite. You 
see, the kitchen and dining-room of a 
car like ours have their space limita- 
tions, but not to an equal extent, since 
we can easily cook a meal for four times 
the number of people we can seat. Some- 
where around a half-dozen guests would 
be about all that could be made com- 
fortable. Now, I am counting positive- 
ly upon Mr. and Mrs. Southerland, and 
you will make the third—you are going 
to promise ?” 

“T shall enjoy dining amid such un- 
usual surroundings.” 

“And I shall of course invite Doctor 
Brown,” remarked Ridgway, darting a 
lightning glance at her face and then 
looking away. Possibly he thought the 
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glance was undetected, but the girl was 
quick to intercept it, and she drew her 
own conclusions from the faint smile 
that played around his lips. Daniels 
had told her that his friend was an 
inveterate jester—was it possible that 
he dared make merry upon the subject 
of her friendships? 

“T can not answer for Mr. Brown,” 
she said, hiding her resentment. “His 
practice occupies the greater part of his 
time, and the possibility of a call at 
any moment naturally prevents his ac- 
ceptance of many invitations.” 

“We'll count on him, nevertheless. 
Then there are Peter and Mrs. Peter 
and the sixth one is yet to decide upon. 
Can you suggest anyone?” 

“If you have no particular person in 
mind, I would say it were better to be 
content with five guests than to invite 
a comparative stranger. Uncle Dick 
could not be prevailed upon to come, 
now that he has a taste of fox chasing. 
He will likely be in the saddle every 
day this week.” 


“What day would be most convenient 
for you?” 

“I know of no engagements likely to 
conflict—social events are of rare occur- 
rence here.” 

“This is Monday—would Wednesday 


be all right? But we will settle that 
when I call tonight to invite your par- 
ents. It will be merely a camp dinner 
and I trust you will not be disappointed 
with it—though I can assure you that 
our chef is well up in his profession— 
or shall I call it an art?—and can be 
relied upon to do his best.” 

The chase had ended a little more 
than a mile from the Southerland home, 
so that it was yet hardly night when 
Ridgway arrived at Perrine’s. He found 
Daniels on the front porch awaiting the 
supper call and meanwhile oiling his 
spare gun—the Greener he had men- 
tioned to Southerland that day. For e 
wonder, he seemed in a jovial humor. 

“Where’s the fox?” he asked. 

“Still running, I presume. We had 
a lovely ride—and some of Uncle Dick’s 
hounds are quite musical on a hot trail; 
but I must confess that the sport in it- 
self does not appeal to me. To make 
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use of a slang expression, it seems a 
dead open-and-shut that the fox is to 
live and continue feasting upon young 
game birds.. The Yankee way is the 
best—unless one is satisfied to hunt 
foxes and let the birds go. From the 
standpoint of game preservation the 
proper thing is a bounty on foxes—and 
it should be big enough to induce a 
dyed-in-the-wool foxhunter to go back 
on his religion. I am not the man to 
decry sentiment, but we must not lose 
sight of the altered conditions.” 

“Tt occurs to me that I have heard 
of certain hunt clubs in England,” sug- 
gested Daniels with a grimace. 

“Oh, have you? Well, over there the 
preservation system has been in vogue 
so long that they can afford to spare a 
bit of game to the foxes. Moreover, 
there are reasons why foxhunting is 
more popular in England than it will 
ever be here, and one of them has to 
do with the fact that when you start 
a fox there is no telling where he will 
run. The free and independent Ameri- 
can spirit is pretty apt to be get ‘riled’ 
by the sight of a dozen or more riders 
coming slap-dash across meadows and 
turnip fields that are known to be sur- 
rounded by fences of lawful height. It’s 
a sport that takes no account of private 
territorial limits, and whoever wishes to 
indulge in it must first lay claim to an 
estate as big as three or four townships. 
Say, I have invited Miss Southerland 
to our dinner at the car Wednesday 
night.” 

“Tndeed !” 

“Of course it was conditional upon 
your approval,” the young man hastened 
to add with unblushing resourcefulness. 
“T told her that I was really your guest 
on this trip, since you invited me to ac- 
company you, and that IT must consult 
you before making any positive engage- 
ments.” 

“Tn other words, you merely promised 
her a good dinner on the car, providing 
a certain dear friend did not object. 
If she don’t get the dinner, T am to 
bear the blame.” 

“T didn’t put it that way at all,” re- 
sponded Dick. “T simply said you might 
have some other engagement; but if 
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agreeable to you we would invite her 
father and mother and her fiancé—” 

“Ts that what you call him?” 

“Not in Miss Southerland’s hearing 
I claim no knowledge of her personal 
affairs. There’ll be no dinner unless 
you say so; but the Southerlands have 
been very kind to both of us—” 

“Have you the slightest idea how far 
this kindness has extended—in my own 
ease? I shot a couple of birds on the 
posted farm to-day.” 

“Great Jerusalem!” exclaimed Ridg- 
way, aghast; “couldn’t you resist temp- 
tation? After all your good resolutions 

and just now, when so much de- 
pends—” 

“T know,” responded Daniels consol- 
ingly; “but they can hardly blame you 
in the matter. It will be reasonably 
easy for you to prove an alibi if the case 
comes to trial—but they have me dead 
to rights, for both Mr. and Mrs. South- 
erland saw the shots fired.” 

Ridgway swore savagely under his 
breath and threw himself in a chair. 


” 


“Well, I suppose that settles the din- 
ner question—and everything else. I 
wouldn’t have believed it possible of you, 
Daniels.” 

“And maybe you imagine I wasn’t a 


bit astonished, myself. Still, I believe 
you would have done pretty much the 
same thing had vou been in my place. 
The birds were all around us, and Mrs. 
Southerland wanted to see the dogs work 
—and then nothing would do either of 
them but a true-to-the-life representa- 
tion of bagging a double on the rise.” 

“The devil !” 

“Certainly. And then the owner of 
the posted farm borrowed my gun long 
enough to center one of his own birds 
just as neatly as vou or I could have 
done the trick. There, don’t try to ex- 
press vour feelings—this is one of the 
times when the limitations of the Eng- 
lish language are most acutely felt. Here 
comes Mrs. Peter to call us to supper.” 

An hour later Dick again heard the 
storv from Southerland, who was un- 
deniably proud of his first shot at flying 
game, and had scores of questions to 
ask concerning the management of game 
preserves in England. Though no other 
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subject of conversation could have been 
more to his liking, yet Ridgway was 
heartily glad when his host recollected 
that he had some important. letters to 
write and foilowed Mrs. Southerland 
from the room. However, almost at the 
same moment another caller was an- 
nounced in the person of Doctor Brown, 
and the opportunity for a confidential 
chat with Alice was plainly not to be 
enjoyed that night. It seemed, too, that 
there could be no three-sided conver- 
sation, for when the New Yorker at- 
tempted to talk upon subjects that ap- 
peared most appropriate to the occasion, 
Brown listened in silence; and when 
Miss Southerland sought to relieve the 
situation by questions concerning the 
doctor’s patients, it followed as a matter 
of course that Ridgway could find no 
opening for remarks. So presently he 
took his departure, content with the 
promise that the Southerlands would 
dine at the car, and something more 
than content that Doctor Brown had 
hinted at the possibility of being kept 
away by professional duties. 

Mr. Southerland had apparently fin- 
ished his letters, for he was found smok- 
ing on the veranda and insisted upon 
walking with Ridgway a part of the 
wav home. 

“That little occurrence of this after- 
noon is still on my mind,” he said, “and 
I hardly know whether I have committed 
an error or escaped from one that has 
long held me in its clutches. You have 
doubtless heard that it is almost tradi- 
tional in our family to forbid shooting 
on the farm—it seems to me that there 
was once trouble with a neighbor who 
shot a favorite horse in mistake for a 
deer, away back in the early days when 
fire-hunting was generally practiced. 
Grandfather, if I remember right, fan- 
cied that the horse was unusually speedv 
and would sell for several hundred dol- 
lars over in Kentucky, and as he could 
never positively fix the blame on the 
party suspected, he took revenge on the 
world at large in the only possible way.” 

“And the outcome has been that, all 
these years, you have been protecting 
game on your premises, only to have it 
killed at last just outside the boundary 
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fence. Instead of ‘spiting’ his neigh- 
bors, as your grandsire intended, he has 
benefited them. Still, you have at least 
given the good people of this section an 
object lesson in the way of game preser- 
vation. The practical thing to do now, 
is to interest a number of land owners 
whose property adjoins your own, and 
who will join in restricting shooting 
within reasonable bounds and encourage 
the destruction of vermin. Under the 
present laws there can be no actual cash 
returns for your care and trouble, but it 
is possible that the trend of legislation 
will turn in the near future. At any 
rate, you will be making provision for 
your own sport in years to come.” 

“An argument which at present ap- 
peals to me more strongly than you 
would believe possible,” responded 
Southerland with a laugh. “I am 
anxious for an opportunity to satisfy 
myself that the sport you refer to is 
really worth while. If I should accom- 
pany you gentlemen tomorow—” 

“We had intended to invite you to do 
so, in case there was promise of favor- 
able weather,” hastily observed Dick. 

“But it suits me to forestall the in- 
vitation. Ask Mr. Daniels to supply 
me with a gun, and give me a memo- 
randum of the ammunition needed—” 

“We have shells galore—special loads, 
and far better than vou can get at St. 
Marys. Shall we call for vou in the 
morning, or after luncheon ?” 

“As you please—but T have a fancy 
that T would like to ‘make a day of it.’” 

“So much the better. We propose 
killing enough birds for the dinner I 
mentioned, and shall try to get a va- 
riety—woodcock, quail, grouse, and pos- 
siblvy a mallard or two. Several flocks 
passed overhead ds we were coming 
heme from the chase.” 

“T think that the ponds over on my 
north farm are favored halting places 
for all manner of waterfowl during the 
flight. The ponds are shallow and well 
hidden in the woods, and T doubt if 
Daniels knows of their existence.” 

“We will visit them to-morrow—but, 
unless the weather changes, the duck 
flight will hardly amount to much. Tt 
is a bit too early in the season.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A DAY ON THE POSTED FARM 


The first day of shooting on the 
posted farm deserves an entire chap- 
ter to itself, but the writer can only 
touch upon a few of its more impor- 
tant incidents, leaving the rest to the 
reader’s imagination. It was arranged 
that, whenever a covey was pointed, Mr. 
Southerland should be given the first 
shot, since it was only natural that he 
should be slower on trigger than his 
more experienced companions. On sin- 
gle lirds, the chance belonged to who- 
ever was nearest at hand, leaving the 
other: to take advantage of a possible 
miss in case the escaping bird came 
within range. It was also planned 
that.the prairie chickens should first be 
given uttention, for it transpired that 
a covey of a half-dozen had been seen 
on several occasions in the very heart 
of the Seutherland lands. The birds 
were found wit! out difficulty, the little 
Greener and it~ handler were pushed to 
the front—and both barrels fired inef- 
fectually. 

“Neither of vou gentlemen shot,” he 
remarked, concealing his disappointment 
as best he might; “may I inquire why?” 

Ridgway glanced at his companion 
and yas silent. 

“T think it is proper to explain,” said 
Daniels, “that we waited for you to shoot 
until the birds were well beyond the 
range of light shot. Your second charge 
could hardly have reached so far—in 
fact, they were a good fifty yards away 
before you fired the first. The mistake 
was a natural one, and especially so 
when we consider that your only prac- 
tice has been with the rifle. Now we 
will follow on and nail them again, and 
you must try a snap-shot as the bird 
leaves the grass. It is easy enough when 
you get the hang of it.” 

Ordinarily a novice would have hung 
back and insisted upon a practical dem- 
onstration by an older hand, but South- 
erland showed commendable gameness. 
The first bird flushed a bit wild, finding 
the gunner wholly unprepared; but he 
arose to the emergency like a veteran— 
the gun leaped to his shoulder. and on 
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the instant a double report followed 
and the chicken “wilted” before it was 
fairly awing. 

“A scratch!” whispered Ridgway to 
his friend. 

“Probably. The element of chance 
always enters largely into such shoot- 
ing—but he evidently meant to get his 
bird, and this bit of success will give 
him the self-confiden-s that is most 
essential. Now you ai I want a few 
feathers out of this covey, merely for 
the sake of keeping mattcrs even. Three 
birds out of six should satisfy us, as 
consistent believers in game _ preserva- 
tion.” 

“Let’s make it two out of six,” laughed 
Dick, for Southerland, in approaching 
them, had flushed another bird and 
brought it down with his first barrel. 
“Swing over towards the thicket, where 
we may find smaller targets and a 
chance to do a little of the work.” 

For the next hour or two very little 
game fell to the Greener, though Ridg- 
way and Daniels bagged quail after 
quail, nor was Southerland’s luck bet- 
tered when, in a marshy tract, a brace 
of woodcock and a half-dozen Wilson 
snipe presented themselves as_ targets. 
The first lesson of the day had impressed 
him deeply and he was shooting too 
quickly, in spite of his companions’ 
words of caution. 

“Wait until they get ‘straightened 
out,’ ” said Ridgway, as one of the dogs 
brought to hand the mangled remnants 
of a snipe that had fallen not ten yards 
from the gun. “Even a cylinder-hore 
throws its charge too much in a clump 
for this sort of shooting. The chances 
are five to one that you will miss; and 
if you hit, there’s not enough of the 
bird left to pay for the picking up. 
Shooting quail or snipe on open ground, 
make it a rule to count five after the 
gun is at your shoulder before pulling 
trigger. It is a bit different in thick 
cover, but a seasoned sportsman will 
let many a shot pass rather than risk 
making hash of his birds.” 

“So it seems that wingshooting teaches 
self-restraint as well as celerity.” 

“And many other things as_ well— 
but quickness of judgment covers them 


all,” responded Daniels. “It is in this 
one respect that field work is superior 
to the trapshooting you were speaking 
of the other day. It is safe to say you 
are never offered two consecutive shots 
exactly alike—possibly not two alike in 
a season. It’s all a matter of taking 
your chances as they come and making 
the most of them.” 

At one point in the ditch which 
drained the marsh there was quite a 
little water. The ditch itself was bor- 
dered and shaded by a close growth of 
blackberry and hazel, so that the three 
teal that had chosen to explore its wind- 
ings evidently thought themselves safe- 
ly concealed, until Princess came stealth- 
ily upon them. Then they fought their 
way upward with a great fluttering of 
wings, only to find themselves practi- 
cally surrounded by the three guns. 
Chance directed their flight nearest to 
Southerland, but considering the fact 
that they were widely separated in their 
flight, it was not chance alone that di- 
rected two charges of shot to their re- 
spective targets. The remaining teal 
swerved, passed within range of Daniels, 
and shared in the fate that had befallen 
his companions. 

“First-class work, that,” shouted Ridg- 
way, and there came an answering cheer 
from the lane near at hand. 

“That is Alice,” remarked Souther- 
land, a bit flushed over his achievement ; 
“T asked her to drive over in the buck- 
board and bring us a bit of lunch. Do 
vou know, I am rather glad that she 
saw those shots.” 

One of Southerland’s teal had slanted 
down into the bushes with a broken 
wing, and some little time was spent in 
retrieving it—precious moments they 
were to Dick, and he saw that they were 
not wasted. 

“T am awfully glad you came, Miss 
Alice,” he remarked, as he perched him- 
self on the top of the fence. 

“Hungry 2” she inquired with a smile. 

“Regularly famished—but there is 
another reason. I intended to ask you 
some time to-day—I can’t possibly wait 
longer—whether you would be utterly 
disconsolate if Doctor Brown failed to 


put in appearance at our little dinner?” 
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“Tt would certainly be a disappoint- 
ment,” responded the girl, flushing ros- 
very old 


ily. “Doctor Brown is a 
friend—” 

“Nothing more than a friend?” 

“You have no right to ask that ques- 
tion, Mr. Ridgway.” 

“Pardon me, I have the best possible 
right—but, confound the luck! I haven’t 
time for explanations now. Won’t you 
let me tell you all about it later on? 
Tell me quick, for those hungry hunters 
are nearly here.” 

“Explanations are always tiresome,” 
she replied with an assumption of care- 
lessness.” 

“Mine won’t be,’ was Dick’s charac- 
teristic response. “At any rate, a fair 
question deserves an answer. Am I to 
understand that Doctor Brown is some- 
thing more than a friend ?” 

“Have I said so?” 

“Are you going to say so? You have 
just time to say yes or no—and in de- 
fault of a positive answer the explana- 
tion I mentioned is inevitable.” 

“T saw father kill those two ducks,” 
remarked Miss Southerland with a sud- 
den return of enthusiasm, “but the one 
you shot was much farther away. It 
seemed almost impossible to kill it so 
far—but I presume that the pleasure 
from success is in direct ratio to the 
difficulty of its achievement ?” 

“Possibly so—in duck shooting,” 
grumbled the dissatisfied Ridgway. 
“Say, hurry up, you fellows! There’s 
a basket aboard this buckboard, and I’m 
anxious to peep under its cover.” 

Because of a chill wind that had 
sprung up within the hour, it was 
thought best to drive through a nearby 
gateway and across a field to the shelter 
of the woods, where a fire was built and 
luncheon eaten within the circle of its 
warmth. It was quite a merry little 
meal, and afterwards there were a couple 
of hours spent in conversation, which 
principally related to plans for organiz- 
ing the farmers of the neighborhood into 
a league pledged to the propagation and 
preservation of game. Though the idea 
was of Ridgway’s originating, at the 
present moment he seemed less inter- 
ested in it than either of his compan- 
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ions, nor could he, with all his schem- 
ing and endeavors, lead Miss Souther- 
land away frcm this one entrancing 
subject. However, when it fell to his 
lot to open the gate for the buckboard’s 
passage, he desperately seized the oppor- 
tunity for a last word 

“Will I see you again today, Miss 
Southerland ?” 

“T think not. A letter came 
morning, and I must answer it.” 

“From— ?” 

It is marvelous how impertinently 
inquisitive people may be upon. occa- 
sion, and how—also upon occasion— 
such lack of common courtesy may be 
pardoned. 

“Yes,” responded the girl simply. 
Then, as she touched the restive gray 
with the reins, “Can’t your explanation 
be deferred until tomorrow ?” 

The words came back to him over her 
shoulder, nor was there a chance for 
reply; yet he was whistling merrily as 
he rejoined his friends, and the rest of 
the day he unselfishly played the rdéle 
of instructor to Southerland, working 
him to the best possible position for 
each shot and expending very little am- 
munition on his own account. Late in 
the afternoon they reached the ponds 
Southerland had mentioned, but in good 
time for the evening flight, killing a 
nice mixed bag of teal, mallard and 
wood-duck, and so a very delightful day 
ended satisfactorily, with an abundance 
of game provided for the coming dinner 
in the car, even though the seating ea- 
pacity of its dining-room could have 
heen doubled twice over. But of that 
dinner, and of the happenings which be- 
fell afterwards, the writer can see no 
real oceasion to speak. In fact, the 
story is told, or as much of it as de- 
mands telling. 

“Southerland was telling me,” re- 
marked Ridgway that evening, as the 
friends were sauntering homeward, “that 
the farm adjoining his own is on the 
market.” 

“The Berkley property ?” 

“Yes. There are a couple of thou- 
sand acres all told, though much of it 
is marsh which requires draining. Pret- 
ty good buildings, he says.” 
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“Well ?” 

“T guess I will buy it. I have always 
had a fancy to own a farm in a good 
game country. Any objections?” 

Daniels was silent for a few moments. 
Presently he halted and faced Dick. 

“IT presume you have good reasons 
for this sudden decision ?” 

“T hope so, old fellow. One need 
not be a mind reader to know the dear- 
est wish of my heart.” 

“But suppose the girl is engaged?” 

“She isn’t—vyes, she is, so far as a 
mutual understanding can go without 
bemg resolved to words. But I expect 
a bit of a battle with her folks. Won’t 
you try to help me in that quarter?” 

Again Daniels paced silently along 
the pathway. 

“Southerland is going to do a lot of 
good work for game preservation in this 
section,” he said at length. “TI never 
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saw anyone take so naturally to field 
sports, and I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence that another year will find 
him qualified to bag as many birds as 
either of us. By the way, we had a 
little confidential chat today—you re- 
member when you went to open the gate 
for Miss Alice—and it occurred to me 
at the time that possibly I had listened 
too credulously to a mere rumor. No, 
I am not going to tell vou what he said. 
Moreover, while we are here on the pres- 
ent trip, I shall hold you strictly to the 
letter of our agreement. You shall hunt 
with me or sketch with me every day, 
regardless of the fact that you have made 
a fool of yourself as usual.” 

“But it is not ‘as usual,’” objected 
Ridgway, his hand on Daniel’s shoulder. 

The artist’s arm crept around his 
friend’s waist, and they continued on 
their way in silence. 
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PART II 


N those five hundred rough miles 
() across the Labrador peninsula, 
one day was much like another. 
There was little sunshine, a_ great 
amount of rain, and the remainder of 
the time was divided between humidity 
or stinging wind; but always, be it un- 
derstood, except upon two days and 
nights, we were driven almost to madness 
by the untiring mosquitoes. The ther- 
mometer must actually reach the freez- 
ing point before they disappear. Each 
morning came an early breakfast, then 
camp was broken, and in a few moments 
the canoe was neatly loaded and we were 
all in our places. 


There were countless rapids, so forbid- 
ding that the outfit and canoe had to be 
carried around them. And the portages! 
Shall I ever forget the tangled roots and 
slippery, mossy boulders, or the heavy 
swamps that caused me many downfalls. 
There were no trees, to speak of—but the 
alders and willows wrapped their out- 
stretched arms so clingingly to my por- 
tions of the outfit and so snapped and 
tore at my head-net, that the disposition 
I was developing was not of the sweetest. 
Often, as I slid off some unsubstantial 
foothold and picked myself together, the 
only consolation I could gather was that 
[ had been wooed and won; for had I not 
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been, I am sure I 
should have gone 
through my life 
unsought and un- 
desired. 

In many places 
the brook trout fish- 
ing was excellent, 
which was fortu- 
nate, as our supply 
of salt pork was 
gradually diminish- 
ing, together with 
our other supplies, 
excepting tea, of 
which we happily 
had a _ quantity. 
When the sun would 
permit, at noon my 
husband made his 
observations; but 
this could not be 
done daily, as the 
weather was fitful 
and rainy. Night 
observations had to 


be almost abandoned, for a candle, lighted 
to level the artificial horizon, was imme- 
diately snuffed out by the swarms of mos- 


quitees. This part of our story has been 
doubted by many people, but we can go 
still further and tell that many times, 
when we had gone into the tent for the 
night, we called out to the men to know 
if it were not raining, for the thousands 
of taps on the tight walls of the tent 
sounded exactly like rain. I think I may 
be safe in saying that it took us at least 
an hour each night to defend ourselves 
for a restful sleep. The sod cloth must 
be carefully packed down with moss or 
pebbles (according to where the tent 
was pitched) and the-net snugly drawn ; 
then I had ready a thread and needle 
to sew up no matter how tiny a hole in 
the delicate mesh, for the hum of the 
pests on the outside was murderous. 

Oh! it was weary going. Many times, 
after an all-day’s rain, we made camp 
with numbed fingers and yearned for a 
fire before which to dry and warm our- 
selves; and as often as we tried to light 
one, just so often we were driven into 
the shelter of the tent to get away from 
the nagging, irritating bites. But we 
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stopped for noth- 
ing; no rain was 
hard enough to 
keep us a day in 
camp ; and each day 
we were grateful 
that no_ sickness 
held any of the 
party down. Hour- 
ly we expected to 
run into hundreds 
of caribou, and 
hourly we _ were 
disappointed. One 
morning, when we 
were about three 
weeks from Rich- 
mond Gulf, Job ex- 
claimed: “Ah tik! 

Ah tik!” which 

George told us was 

“caribou.” With 
haste we 
put ashore and, 
about a mile away 
on the top of a high 
ridge, we could see an animal running 
frantically ’round and ’round. Job was off 
in a minute with the .405 and some cart- 
ridges, and by the time George had din- 
ner ready, we could see him hurrying 
down the hill with the animal on his 
shoulders. It was such a tiny fellow— 
not much larger than a dog—that I felt 
remorse for the shot, but when Job told 
me that he had been tortured by mosqui- 
toes on the hill, I felt we had been hu- 
mane and ate my share of the game with 
a relish. This was our only taste of 
fresh meat in nearly three months. 
When we had quite finished the caribou, 
and as George announced at different 
meals the last appearance of rice, corn- 
meal or dried fruit, we had a few mis- 
givings and a great desire to reach Fort 
Chimo. 

The rapids became fiercer and longer 
and the river wider, so, with renewed 
hope that Ungava Bay could not be very 
far away, we sped on with two broken 
paddles. The river which we hoped was 
the Larch turned muddy; if the fish were 
there they would not bite, and our lar- 
der was reduced to biscuits, tea and a 
few beans. These latter we barely eook- 
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ed, owing to our haste. Just how many 
mosquitoes we consumed, too, it would 
be hard, indeed, to determine. We never 
sat down to a meal that each of us did 
not have a smudge; while we lifted the 
headnet just long enough to admit of one 
hurried forkful. ‘There was no time to 
shake off the pests nor count them; so 
they all went down, and while one was 
endeavoring to swallow the dose there 
would come a puff of smoke, and our 
meals became a sputter and a choke. 

Job was a careful bowsman; he always 
went ashore before we reached a rapid, 
and from the highest point made a sur- 
vey of the rushing water. It all seems 
now as if those rapids were one mighty 
churn from an unseen power, but one 
stands out in my mind as most terrify- 
ing. Job had made his survey and came 
back to his place; with a few words to 
George that sounded assuring, we sped 
out again and were in the swift current. 
The canoe gave a powerful lurch, and 
Job seemed fighting with the water. Be- 


fore us was an enormous wave about five 
feet high, as nearly as I could guess, and 
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the canoe sped towards it. Was a rock 
on its other side? With a hoarse yell, 
Job cried: “Sit low!” and as we 
crouched in the bottom of the canoe, 
clutching the one remaining air-cushion 
as well as the gunwales, we shot through 
the wave and beyond into quieter water. 
If our little craft had once struck a rock, 
drowning would have been our easiest 
death, for to be cast ashore on such 
rocky barren, where there is no vegeta- 
tion, would have meant a long-drawn-out, 
merciless end. But thank God! in all 
the long and dangerous way we did not 
strike a rock. 

George’s good nature was unfailing, 
and he did much with his quaint tales, 
and quainter way of telling them, to re- 
lieve the monotony and cheer us on a 
cheerless way. When we had come 
quickly and safely through a perilous 
rapid, he would look back to the swirling 
mass and say, “My! that was quite dan- 
gersome!” At all times he was willing, 
kind and faithful. 

On September 3, just a month from 
the time that we had left Great Whale 
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River, we turned a sharp bend in the 
river to see spread before our joyous eyes 
the little red roofs of Chimo. When in 
inidstream, cutting dlagonally across the 
river, we could readily see by using the 
glasses that we were observed from the 
shore., ‘Lhere was a great hurrying and 
scurrying of men, women, and children, 
ali recognizing a strange canoe. We fired 
a salute and were answered by a volley 
of shots. Kew can realize, | suppose, the 
mingled feelings that we experienced. 
Here, at last, the working part of our 
journey was done. Whilst we had en- 
dured no real hardships and had no mis- 
haps, we had had many privations, with 
no real sport nor comfort. And now it 
was at an ead. We had come across a 
bleak and solitary country successfully, 
and that was enough. 

There was consternation on the faces 
of the five white men who stood in the 
foreground to meet us. ‘The factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company came first to 
the water’s edge; and when a little of 
their surprise had left them, they found 
their tongues, first to bid us welcome and 
then to ply their questions. Where had 
we come from and why, O why did we 
come, and how could we do it? ‘The 
Hudson’s Bay and French companies for- 
got their animosity towards each other 
to extend their hands to us, and to share 
with us what comforts they could offer. 
And from out the ranks of the Husky 
element there came first one and then 
another, until we had shaken twenty 
grimy paws and heard their greeting, 
“Chimo! Chimo!” 

I neglected to say in the beginning 
that our plan for getting home from 
Fort Chimo was to meet there the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s steamer, which we 
gathered beforehand was due in Ungava 
Bay sometime in September. Therefore 
we were not long in asking if she had 
called, and learned that they were ex- 
pecting her daily. So had we not made 
a narrow escape? For if we had missed 
that ship, we should have had to winter 
in Chimo or to work our way down the 
coast by dog-team. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s officer, 
a Scotchman, who had been in the ser- 
vice for forty years, had a room made 
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ready for us and established George and 
Job in a vacated house. After putting 
our outfit in some sort of shape, we start- 
ed on a round of sight-seeing, conducted 
by the factor and followed by a crowd of 
Indians and Eskimos. ‘There were ware- 
houses, trading shops, a carpenter and 
cooper’s shop,and the foul-smelling tanks 
of rendered seal fat, which, it is need- 
less to state, we hurried past. We found 
to our unutterable disgust that the Es- 
kimos lived in filth indescribable, and 
that polygamy is common amongst them. 
A man with his several wives and al] 
their children inhabit one skin tent. If 
a dog with her litter of puppies takes up 
her abode at the entrance, it is all the 
same; and as their chief article of food 
is fish, do you wonder that an unwhole- 
some odor pervades the premises, and in 
fact all of Chimo? 

The women are most ungainly crea- 
tures. ‘They wear skin trousers and 
smoke clay pipes, so that, if it were not 
for the inevitable babies that nestle in 
the hoods of their capots, it would be 
quite hard to distinguish them from the 
men. ‘The women’s capots differ from 
the men’s in being cut apron shape below 
the waist, and if the woman is married, 
there is a long piece on the back which 
swings to her heels and only adds to her 
disfigurement. They are all pigeontoed, 
and the unshapeliness of their legs is 
emphasized by the sealskin boots which 
they wear. I saw but one or two who 
made any pretense of arranging their 
hair. Taken as a whole, they were a 
most unsightly crowd—but their ugly 
faces always wore broad smiles, which 
showed their good nature and friendli- 
ness. 

We were quite as mucli of a curiosity 
to the natives as they were to us. The 
majority of them had never seen a white 
woman before, and, after I had _ been 
there a few days, several made bold 
enough to come to where I was standing 
and feel the texture of my gray flannel 
shirt and worsted skirt. My high laced 
shoes also excited much comment; and 
once, taken unawares, one of the little 
women took my hand and rubbed her 
stubby, little, greasy nose on the back. It 
was her way of kissing me—and I was 
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grateful that our method was not theirs. 
The babies, carried in their mothers’ 
hoods, are perfectly naked, and, as the 
mothers’ backs are bare, their little 
bodies are warm through any kind of 
cold. When one of these youngsters 
cries, if a few puffs from the mother’s 
pipe does not prove an effective panacea, 
he is hustled into the cold world by a 
dextrous shrug of the motherly shoulder, 
and, no matter in what society, Dame 
Nature quiets his whimpers until he 
sleeps, when he is thrust back in the hood 
to finish his nap. 

The Indians keep well to themselves ; 
they do not mingle with the Eskimos, but 
pitch their tepees in a little colony of 
their own. They are poor and unhealthy. 
I -<.1se is always rampant amongst them. 
\.' cn all of the inhabitants of Chimo as- 
-embled on the bank of the river, or 
around a trading ship, it reminded one 
more of a home for incurables than any- 
thing else. Hunchbacks, cripples of 
every sort, scrofulous old men and 
women, blind and demented. It was all 
very loathsome, and I almost wailed with 
joy when we saw the masts and smoke of 
the Pelican coming up the river, to carry 
us back to civilization and our own 
United States. 

Chimo is about thirty miles from Un- 
gava Bay, on the Koaksoak River, so the 
excitement was keen as the old Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s ship slowly worked her 
way up stream and finally dropped her 


anchor. ‘The Pelican is not a passenger 
steamer. She makes but one trip a year 


from London to Ungava Bay, taking 
there supplies to last from one fall to 
another, and carrying away a rich cargo 
of furs, fish and seal oil. Her captain 
had to be approached gingerly as to our 
passage down the Atlantic Coast. When 
he came ashore the gentleman was not 
in a very pleasant humor, because the 
company’s officer, who had gone aboard 
to meet him, had told him of our want- 
ing to take passage on his ship. My hus- 
band was not on the spot at the time, and 
I saw I must meet the occasion alone. 
As the factor endeavored to present him, 
the captain jerked off his tweed cap and 
blurted out, “What in the mischief are 
you doing here?” My reply was that the 
mischief had been done; I was there, and 
it was his business, now, to get me away. 
So without further parley it was ar- 
ranged that Captain Grey would take us 
down to Cartwright, his last port of call 
on the Labrador. But we had a ten days’ 
wait until the Eskimos had gotten in and 
salted in casks all the salmon they could, 
and while the ship was loading and un- 
loading. 

There is an Irish missionary stationed 
at Chimo, who has been in that country 
for seven years, combatting the evil, filth 
and disease of the Eskimos. By master- 
ing their language and making himself 
one of them he has done much to instill 
into their minds and hearts the first 
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principles of Christianity. Mr. Stewart 
is beloved by the natives, and many of 
them are trying to follow his teachings. 
His patience with them is wonderful, and 
if he is not some day lifted to heaven in 
a fiery chariot, he should be allowed to 
drive his komatik and dogs straight 
through the pearly gates—for his is true 
missionary work. Every Sunday morn- 
ing he holds church in an empty log 
house, and, of course, we attended. The 
men, women and children crowded them- 
selves together anywhere, all over the 
floor and around the walls. The place 
was filled and silent as Mr. Stewart, in 
his simple vestments, rose upon the rude 
pine platform, and, although not a word 
was intelligible to us, it was all impres- 
sive. A hymn was announced, and as 
the high, thin voices of the women min- 
gled with the deep, low tones of the men, 
in some fashion we recognized the tune 
“Pull for the shore, sailor, pull for the 
shore.” 

An old couple were pointed out to us 
who, years before, had been traveling and 
lost their way in a terrific storm. They 
lost also their dogs and outfit, and, about 
to starve, had killed their two little chil- 
dren and eaten them. We had heard 
nothing that was good and wholesome, 
had seen nothing clean and pure, and, 
with suffering on one hand and immoral- 
ity on the other, I felt as if chained to a 
rock and wild to be away. 

We sold our entire outfit to the white 
men, and parted reluctantly with the 
graceful, faithful canoe that had been 
our dependence in dangerous waters and 
had carried us over fifteen hundred 
miles, with only a few tiny holes to show 
the wear. At last the ship was in readi- 
ness, the captain gave his final orders, 
the Pelican’s anchor was lifted, and we 
were bound for home. Our first call was 
made the next night at George’s River 
Post, made famous now by Mrs. Hub- 
bard’s having completed her trip there. 
In the morning the wife of the factor 
came aboard with her daughter-in-law, a 
fresh, pretty, young girl, who had been 
married only a short time. They told me 
our next stop would be at Nachvach, 
which the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
abandoning. The girl’s parents, who had 
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been in charge there for twenty-seven 
years, would be transferred, she knew not 
where. My heart went out to her as she 
tearfully gave me some messages to her 
mother and father and climbed down 
over the ship’s side into the fog. We 
rolled out of Ungava Bay, rocked around 
Cape Chidley, and struck the rough coast 
of the Atlantic Ocean, where it was all 
that 1 could do to lift my dizzy head to 
see some of the glorious icebergs which 
we passed. But I made the effort, and 
from the porthole obtained some rather 
crooked views of great mountains of 
multi-colored ice as the old Pelican rose, 
fell, rocked and reeled, and took me with 
her. Then she slowed down and swung 
into the harbor of Nachvach, a miser- 
able huddling of huts and ‘shacks at the 
base of enormous cliffs of rock, three to 
four thousand feet in height, which are 
covered with snow that never melts and 
shuts out the sunlight, forever enveloping 
the place in gloom and fog. As has been 
said, Nachvach was- being abandoned. 
Mr. Ford and his wife were to go out 
with the Pelican to St. John’s, New- 
foundland, there to await orders from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mrs. Ford 
had contracted a serious cold and came 
aboard a wreck. Her suffering was vis- 
ible, but after I had told her that her 
girl back at George’s River was well and 
happy there was a comfortable light in 
her dulling eyes, and she asked that she 
might go to bed. I secured the services 
of the first officer, a great, kind-hearted 
fellow, and we delved into the ship’s 
drug chest. Using what simple remedies 
we could compound and hot water in 
profusion, we tried to ease the stricken 
woman. The ship started again, and the 
next day and the next there was not a 
man aboard who did not try to save the 
woman’s life; but on the third day, as 
we were about to leave another port, the 
poor soul gasped for the air that was de- 
nied her and drew her last troubled 
breath. They sewed her in her blankets, 
covered her poor body with the Union 
Jack and lowered her into a little boat, 
which carried her ashore. There she was 
left to be buried by strangers, and her 
husband came on with us alone. It was 
a sad, sad time for us all. I had never 
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witnessed death before and my heart bled 
for the lonely man. ‘Think, too, of the 
little bride who cannot even know of her 
mother’s death until the Pelican stops 
there next September, when Captain 
(irey and her father’s letters must tell 
her of her great loss. 

The coast of the Labrador is rough, 
rocky and dangerous. After a few short 
stops we finished our two weeks’ run and 
landed at Cartwright, from which place 
the Pelicun started on the home-stretch 
to London. We said good-bye to the 
crew and to Captain Grey and went 
ashore to wait until the Virginia Lake, 
a passenger and mail steamer between 
many ports on the Labrador coast and 
St. John’s, would call and take us te the 
latter point. While waiting we stayed 
for a week or eight days at the home of 
the factor, Mr. Swaffield, and had the 
great pleasure of spending an evening 
with Dr. Grenfell on board his hospital 
ship, the Strathcona. Dr. Grenfell needs 
no introduction, for all who have ever 
heard of Labrador have heard of him. 
He is a missionary, physician, captain of 
his own steamer—in fact, a god to the 
fisher folk of that treacherous coast. 

| have said nothing of the Eskimo 
dogs, but they are such a feature of the 
northern countries that, even with their 
viciousness, they must have some part in 
this story. At every post there are any 
of these wolfy brutes, carrying their mas- 
ters on hunts all winter and fighting 
each other all summer. Every family 
keeps a stout club convenient to the door, 
with which some member rushes out to 
each dog fight to beat back the leaders. 
As the dog down is the one on which all 
the others pounce, many dogs that are 
valuable are often killed, and a man with 
a club is about the only thing a husky 
dog fears. Many people, and especially 
children, have been killed by them, for 
if a person falls amongst them when they 
are fighting, that person never rises. We 
had heard on the Pelican of Mrs. Swaf- 
field’s encounter with a pack of seven, 
and as T heard it from her own lips, with 


tears in her pretty blue eyes, I will tell 
it here: 

Kleven years ago she came a young 
bride from England to Cartwright, where 
her husband was stationed. In all these 
years she has never been away even so 
far as to St. John’s. She does a world of 
good among the women and _ families 
around her home and is a general favor- 
ite. At the time when one of her chil- 
dren was about four years old she one 
day heard their dogs at war, and, seizing 
the heavy club, rushed out to beat them 
back. As she threw it right and left, the 
dogs shifted, and between their gnashing 
jaws and snapping teeth she could see the 
legs of a child amongst them. Ter ter- 
ror gave her strength, and, exerting all 
in her power, she forced several brutes 
aside—and there on the ground before 
her lay her own four-year-old boy. She 
snatched him to her shoulder, the beasts 
still fighting for him, and by almost su- 
perhuman strength forced her way 
through the pack to her door. The child 
was taken in a craft to Dr. Grenfell’s 
hospital. nine miles away, and is living 
to-day, with sixty sears on his little body, 
a monument te his mother’s heroism. 

The Virginia Lake took us away, and 
in five days we stepped ashore in St. 
John’s. Newfoundland, and into a bath- 
tub and perfect peace. How glad do you 
suppose we were to send the telegrams to 
our families? I will leave that all to 
vour imagination, for I cannot put it 
down. I seem to want to rush even now, 
as I tell of how we took George and Job 
back to our starting point, paid them, 
and made a final dash for home. As we 
crossed the suspension bridge at Niagara 
Falls, and T felt that I was again on my 
native soil, T swore a mighty oath to 
never cross those boundaries again. 

But will some one kindly tell me what 
I am to do with a husband who, before a 
vear has passed, comes to me with newly 
laid plans for another journey into un- 
known regions ? 

Oh, for the strength and wisdom to 
keep on saying “No!” 
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SPORTSMAN TOURIST IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR BABSON 
PART I 


: ORT AU BASQUES!” shouted 
pP the steward, thrusting his head 
in at my stateroom door. “Any 
baggage, sir?” I merely pointed to the 
two bundles of rods and rifles in the 
upper berth. All night long I had rolled 
back and forth in my bunk as the Bruce 
lurched rhythmically over the heavy 
swells of a southeaster. So packing my 
grip, I scrambled up on deck as quickly 
as possible for a look at the barren ranges 
of Newfoundland after a twelve months’ 
absence. My friend M , on his first 
trip to the island, was already leaning 
over the railing gazing at an indistinct 
mass of tumbled hills that marked the 
shore line. “Just having a look at the 
scenery,” he remarked. “Thought I 
might spot a caribou or two walking 
about; but this rain’s thick enough to 
drown a fish.” 

The traveler must indeed possess a 
light heart who can take his first look 
at Port au Basques and smile. Tis 
a desolate and forlorn picture at best; 
but after one has seen the spot seven 
different times in seven different rain- 
storms he knows just what to expect. But 
rain drops pattering on that long wharf 
seem to me now like old familiar faces, 
or like good omens, for they have al- 
ways commenced and terminated little 
fishing excursions where I caught a big 
catch of happiness. Although the first 

view of Port au Basques may present 
one of the dreariest and most forlorn 
of pictures, as a gate of entry into a 
land of fish and game, however, it al- 
ways makes good with me. For it really 
does look the part. One feels just as 
if he might walk back on those hills a 
mile or two and find game, without ever 
seeing a human heing there for the rest 








of his natural life. And that is just the 
kind of a feeling a sportsman likes to 
experience when entering for the first 
time a new country. 

Before continuing with this narrative, 
it might be well to add a word of in- 
formation for those planning a future 
trip to Newfoundland. The sportsman 
from New York has a choice of several 
different routes, each possessing certain 
peculiar advantages. If his time is limit- 
ed he will take the all-rail route via 
Montreal or St. John, N. B., to North 
Sydney, where the Bruce will carry him 
across in one night. Should the trav- 
eler’s time be unlimited, he may take 
a delightful six-day cruise on one of the 
Red Cross steamers direct to St. Johns. 
Here connections are made with the 
Newfoundland Railroad to the fishing 
and hunting grounds to the westward. 
St. Johns, together with its outlying 
hamlets, is well worth seeing. Hidden 
away in one of the most picturesque lit- 
tle harbors in the world, it combines a 
certain air of old-fashioned quaintness 
with modern thrift and industry. Here 
one finds gathered the treasures of the 
deep, the harvest of the sea, reaped from 
an immense area of tossing waves; tons 
of canned lobsters, great vats of whale or 
seal or cod oil, countless barrels of her- 
ring or salmon, and warehouses bulging 
with dried cod; while dotting the har- 
bor lies at anchor the staunch little fleet 
which reaps that harvest. Yes, St. Johns 
is well worth a visit te one reared in an 
inland city, for it opens up to him an 
entirely new chapter in the story of 
man’s work. 

Still another way of journeying to the 
island, combining about equally both 
ocean and railway travel, we had chosen 
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for the present trip. ‘The Dominion 
Atlantic steamer Prince Arthur, an oceah 
liner in miniature, snug, trim and com- 
fortable, carried us to the old seaport 
town of Yarmouth on the Nova Scotia 
coast. Here we commenced to hear the 
first stories of salmon and trout and 
moose. ‘The train runs up along the 
western coast to Truro through the 
quaint and picturesque Evangeline coun- 
try, crossing many well-stocked rivers 
and passing vast forests stretching away 
to the eastward. For a small and 
easily reached country, southern Nova 
Scotia possesses many attractions for 
the sportsman. 1 know of few better 
places for the fisherman who seeks to 
combine good sport with comfortable 
accommodations amid quiet pastoral sur- 
roundings, while the more hardy adven- 
turer may in a short time follow a tangle 
of ponds and waterways and hide him- 
self in the wildest seclusion of the woods. 
Moose are very plentiful in southern 
Nova Scotia and are undoubtedly in- 
creasing, while their heads average fully 
as good as do those from Maine. 

Drawn up on the wharf waited the 
express train. After all the baggage had 
been examined and transferred, we start- 
ed off toward the valley of the Grand 
Codroy River. This valley is one of the 
few fertile regions on the island, being 
cultivated (in spots) and with quite a 
scattering of small farmhouses. Our 
train crossed the river several times that 
morning, and | was strongly tempted 
to stop there for a day to try some of 
its broad pools. The Codroy is a splen- 
did stream for salmon and easily reached, 
but far too crowded for one who seeks 
seclusion. Half the sportsmen on the 
train were bound for various places along 
its banks, and I will warrant that each 
one wondered that morning if some 
earlier arrival had not already captured 
his particular chosen pool. Farther on 
we passed Crabb’s and Robinson’s brooks, 
among the best of the smaller rivers, 
and a few miles beyond the train pulled 
up by those precipitous Plaster Rocks 
which mark the course of Fischell’s 
Brook. One lone fisherman got off. I 
truly envied him a few days on those 
familiar waters. Some years ago I 
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fished these different streams on a trip 
which was intended to last three weeks, 
but when | came to Fischell’s Brook the 
time doubled. Above the railroad it is 
one of the most beautiful rivers in New- 
foundland, if not in the world, but rather 
difficult to fish, as the pools are small 
and far apart, with the roughest kind 
of wading between them. At the falls, 
however, the conditions are ideal, with 
plenty of medium-sized fish and a mag- 
nificent amphitheatre among the hills in 
which to pitch camp. It takes just two 
days of “packing in” across country to 
reach the pool by the falls. Here sal- 
mon collect in vast numbers about the 
first week in August, or a little later 
should the season be a dry one. I can 
recommend the falls as a most delightful 
retreat, wild, secluded and rarely visited. 

We took three days of travel by rail, 
vessel and dory in reaching our destina- 
tion. The two men, Will and Henry, 
strong, willing fellows picked up en 
route, had never been within one hun- 
dred miles of the place before; neither 
had we. In fact, no one was any too 
certain about the exact location of the 
particular little river we sought. A 
friend in New York had told me of its 
existence in a burst of confidence five 
years before, with instructions to follow 
along the coast in dories about twenty- 
five miles from Bank Head to a large 
bay, to explore carefully the shore of 
this bay, and to fish the river containing 
a pool by the sea with a flat ledge of 
rock extending along one side of it. The 
longer we plied the heavy oars the more 
I realized the elusiveness of our river and 
the difficulty of finding it among so 
many others. Nearly every one had a 
pool near the sea, while ledges of rock 
cropped out everywhere along their 
banks. On the twelfth day of July we 
reached it; a still morning with a dense 
mantle of fog falling over the clearest, 
cleanest of ocean water, and partially 
screening the shore from view. Since 
sunrise we had been rowing over the 
swells two heavily loaded and rather 
leaky dories. Great flocks of black- 
backed and herring gulls, startled by the 
strange noise, rose from the water only 
to settle again farther ahead. So did 
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the black flies, but they rose from our 
heads and hands and faces, only to set- 
tle thereon again in countless hordes. It 
was hot and my hands had commenced 
to blister. We were talking of going 
ashore to boil the kettle, when, all at 
once, a fresh gust from the hills sent 
those low-hanging fog banks scurrying 
out over the ocean; and there, a mile or 
two ahead, we ‘could see the sunlight 
gleam upon a white line of foam rushing 
down through the forest into the sea. 
It was the first glimpse of our river. 

As the wind freshened, clearing away 
the mist, we could form some idea of the 
surrounding country. Its coast line pre- 
sented no such superb scenic pictures as. 
for example, one sees in the bare, pre- 
cipitous headlands rising abruptly from 
the ocean at Bonne Bay, Bay of Islands, 
or the Harbor of St. Johns. Here we 
found only forest, miles and miles of it, 
stretching away over a low plateau in 
every direction in an almost impenetrable 
tangle of spruce and balsam. Far back 
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in the interior a succession of barren 
ranges rose abruptly from this plateau. 
These were flanked or the south bv 
others still higher, their summits veiled 
by low-hanging clouds. Here and there 
patches of snow glistened in some deep 
crevice on their scarred sides. I there- 
upon mentally registered a determina- 
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STREAM 


tion to climb those southern hills with 
a rifle and pack later in the season, if a 
pathway could be found through the 
twenty-odd miles of spruce growth that 
intervened, for they led to a new and un- 
tried region, rarely, if ever before, visited 
by a sportsman. 

We were now close to the river and 
could already feel its force. The tide 
was low, making hard work with the 
poles through a labyrinth of partly sub- 
merged boulders against a swift current 
running seaward. It took an hour of 
tugging and hauling, in and out, some- 
times up to our waists in water, before 
the dories were finally landed near the 
pool. In this respect our river resembled 
other Newfoundland streams I have 
visited, being swift, rapid and very rocky, 
with few pools and fewer steady stretch- 
es. Once it took our party five days in 
boats to ascend thirty miles of the Terra 
Nova River in freshet time, while on 
the River of Ponds I have been foolish 
enough to tow a canoe along shore 
through many miles of heart-rending 
rapids where even a pole proved useless. 
Our present river was a smaller stream 
than either of these, and, as the salmon 
had not reached its upper waters so 
early in the season, it was not our in- 
tention to ascend it with the boats, but 
rather to fish the lower pools by wading. 
I always prefer to cast for salmon from 
the shore rather than from a canoe, 
where the river is small enough to permit 
it. Not only can a fish be killed quicker 
when played from the shore, but the an- 
gler may the more readily use the gail 
himself without assistance. There is 
always a certain degree of satisfaction 
in gafling your own salmon. From a 
canoe it is well-nigh impossible to draw 
a heavy fish up against the current and 
hold him there in reach with one hand 
while using the gaff with the other. 

A short walk through the alders 
brought us to the pool by the sea, and 
sure enough there was the ledge of rock 
just as my friend had described it, flat 
as a table, extending the whole length 
of one side. The waters were dark and 
troubled, swollen by heavy rains. A wild 
confusion of shattered waves and racing 
foam-flecked whirlpools swept by our 
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feet; now boiling up suddenly from be- 
low, now dashing spray against some 
partly submerged boulder, only to glide 
away gently in a succession of slowly re- 
volving eddies. Not a salmon leaped. 
Not a backfin cut the surface. I climbed 
a rock and peered down into the depths, 
but not a fish could be seen. Were there 
any salmon lurking there? Had they 
already ascended to the upper waters, 
or had they yet run in from the ocean? 
Would they rise? Knowing little of this 
river, we had nevertheless pinned our 
faith to it; and now, after coming over 
a thousand miles to fish it, would it fail? 
These vague doubts, familiar to all who 
know the vagaries and uncertainties of 
salmon fishing, flashed through my mind 
while looping a No. 4 Silver Doctor to 
the leader. My rod was a light green- 
heart about thirteen feet in length. 
equipped with a large Vom Hofe reel 
holding one hundred yards of medium- 
weight line. M—— and the cook were 
busily engaged over on the flat rock, 
which they had chosen as a floor for our 
tent, while Will eagerly watched what 


luck the first cast would bring. He had 
never yet gaffed a salmon, although a 
Newfoundlander. I feel sure that, if the 
good fellow had had his wish, nothing 
less than a thirty-pounder would shortly 
have made our acquaintance. Right in 
the center of the current, just where 
those big eddies swirled away from the 
broken water, was surely the right spot. 
[ tried it three times, very carefully, 
dragging the little fly with a steady mo- 
tion across and against the current. For 
fifty yards I fished down stream and into 
the calmer water, when all at once a big 
fish rose out of the depths and rolled 
slowly over the fly, missing it by six 
good inches. Will in his delight let 
out a loud whoop of triumph, and I cer- 
tainly felt a feeling of genuine relief. 
That salmon seemed to weigh fifteen 
pounds, but it came at the fly in a very 
methodical and indifferent way, far dif- 
ferent from the sudden dash of the trout 
or ouananiche. Salmon generally are 
slow and dignified risers; consequently a 
quick snub by the rod is, in fast water, 
entirely unnecessary. 
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I waited a moment and then tried it 
again with the same fly without re- 
sponse ; but on the third attempt it took 
a Jock Scott in spirited fashion and gave 
me a long fight all over the pool before 
coming to gaff. Playing the first salmon 
of the season always causes some appre- 
hension to the angler, no matter how old 
a hand he may be. That fish was cer- 
tainly played over-cautiously. Later in 
the season I could have killed it in fifteen 
minutes instead of the thirty-five which 
elapsed. It was a fresh-run female of 
eleven pounds, with the fish lice still on 
her scales. M now waded in, and 
several different fish dashed at his fly in 
quick succession. Once two came at the 
same time, but they rose short. He final- 
ly hooked a good one, which started off 
for the ocean like a runaway locomotive 
and escaped in the rapids. At the foot 
of the pool a long shute of swift broken 
water ran between two sharp walls of 
rock. At high water a salmon when 
hooked generally made a bee line for this 
rapid on his first rush. If we succeeded 
in checking him before reaching it he 
was generally landed, otherwise it meant 
a lost salmon and a lost fly. When the 
water in the river was low, however, a 
fish rarely attempted to escape from the 
pool. 

That first afternoon was occupied in 
making camp, a camp which, when com- 
pleted, was unanimously declared to be 
the equal of any in Newfoundland. We 
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had brought a very large waterproof silk 
tent, with a stove, sleeping bags, mos- 
quito canopies, rods, guns and tackle of 
every description—everything, in fact, 
that one could hope to use in a whole life- 
time of camping. It was certainly the 
choicest and most complete outfit of nec- 
essary and unnecessary paraphernalia | 
ever used in the woods. My friend 
M is a man who believes in camping 
just as luxuriously as the circumstances 
will permit, and in justice to him I will 
say that the impedimenta had given us 
little trouble to transport, as there had 
been no packing. Our intention was to 
leave this cumbersome outfit cached by 
the river when traveling inland later in 
the season. 

Early the next morning I was 
awakened by the sound of heavy splashes 
in the pool. The salmon were still there. 
Evidently a fresh school had run in on 
the high tide during the night, for one 
had merely to look out into the current 
to see broad tails gently waiving above 
the surface and sharp dorsal fins cutting 
the water as the fish stemmed the swift 
tide. Down in the calmer water salmon 
were constantly leaping high in the air 
as if in play. It made a truly inspiring 
sight for the fishermen to watch for a 
moment before making a cast—the sun 
shining on those silvery scales, with the 
green forest in the background and the 
water whirling along past his feet. Not 
a single rise did I get for an hour, al- 
though fifty different fish 
must have seen my fly pass 
their verv noses. About 
8 o’clock they commenced, 
and for three hours I had 
a taste of such sport as 
a fisherman never forgets, 
killing four good fish and 
losing three more in the 
rapids. One of these, a 
lanky male of fourteen 
pounds, gave me the long- 
est fight IT ever had with 
a salmon, lasting for one 
hour and nine minutes. 
Later T discovered that he 
had been “stolen,” the 
hook catching under the 
tough skin back of the 
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pectoral fin. A fish hooked 
in such a manner always 
proves a tough proposition 
to land. 

Either a smoke-house or 
a salt barrel is indispen- 
sable to a salmon fisher- 
man’s camp; but to build 
a smoke-house for the first 
time is not an easy task, 
by the way, unless the trick 
is known. We learned a 
lot about it in time, name- 
ly, that it should be smoke 
tight and water tight, and 
the fire must be just the 
right distance away, with 
the right amount of draft, 
while the smoke should be of the right 
quality and always sufficient in volume. 
As it subsequently turned out, the fre- 
quent rains made it well-nigh impos- 
sible to smoke fish properly. Those that 
were salted down in a barrel, a much 
simpler method, kept in good condition 
for an indefinite period. 


We were all busily engaged in con- 
structing this smoke-house when a dull, 
roaring sound like thunder summoned 


all hands hastily to camp. Imagine our 
consternation to see that beautiful tent 
blazing skyward in consuming flames. 
In the panic which followed some one 
cut the guy ropes, and the whole struc- 
ture with the heavy ridge pole fell in 
a flaming mass upon that beautiful out- 
fit underneath. It was a sickening sighi 
to stand there helplessly watching the 
fire lick up around the little green wood- 
en box which contained all our salmon 
flies and leaders. Then the cartridges 
commenced to explode, whole boxes of 
them, like firecrackers, in quick succes- 
sion. We knew that the rifle shells could 
do no great harm, but momentarily 
dreaded the explosion of the four boxes 
of shotgun shells on the floor. So we 
feared to rush in. The little green box 
was now in a blaze. I knew what it 
meant to lose that box. Will suddenly 
dashed into the smoke from behind a 
tree and began tugging away at a big 
chest. T could stand it no longer and 
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rushed in, seizing that little green box 
and plunging it under water. Some one 
now ran up and deliberately poured a 
bucket of water over the shotgun shells. 
That practically ended the fire. In fact, 
the whole catastrophe had lasted only 
about five minutes, for when the highly 
inflammable paraffined tent, rubber 
blankets and oil-skins had been con- 
sumed, we were able to extinguish the rest 
with water. “Well,” blandly remarked 
M with a sickly grin, “the stove 
didn’t burn up.” “Seventy miles to a 
town,” I replied, grinning back. “I 
saved the fly dope, anyway, and all your 
clothes,” added Will, looking at me rue- 
fully. Incidentally there was $200 saved 
in those clothes, and at once a great feel- 
ing of relief and peace swept over me. 
Fortunately two salmon rods, a rifle and 
shells were down by the pool, the blank- 
ets, by some kind dispensation of Provi- 
dence, were airing on the rocks, and the 
two large boxes containing the provisions 
did not have time to burn through. Near- 
lv everything else was lost. M and 
the men lost all their clothes, to say 
nothing of seven or eight extra rods, 
tackle and two guns. I lost everything 
except my clothes. Down in the debris. 
looking pretty well used up, lay my rifle, 
minus the greater part of its stock and 
forearm; but to mv satisfaction I still 
shot true. The chief loss, however, was 
our camera. 


(To be continued) 











PART V 


had something on his mind, for 

his chipmunk face appeared 
around the front edge of our tent while 
the Judge and I were still enjoying our 
7 o’clock sun-bath. 

“Colonel,” he queried, “what shall be 
done with a dog that purloins provisions 
overnight ?” 

“Whose dog?” 

“Mine.” 

“Cut off his tail close behind his eare 
and bury it under the camp-fire. Dogs 
thus altered never steal things. Which 
of your curs was it; what did he take?” 

“Leo stole your boiled end of ham last 
night 

“What!” I roared in a voice of thun- 
der, “that flea-bitten, unwashed, ricketty 
cross between an Irish terrier and a mon- 
grel setter! Lee-vo! Of all the names 
and all the dogs! All he can do is eat. 
He’s down on his hams every minute 
with a flea, and about as much use in 
the field as a stump-tailed bull in fly 
time.” 

“He can whip your Con or any other 
setter in this camp,” began the Deacon 
hotly, in defense of his pet. 

“Yep, that’s the Irish of it. 
Lee-yo is the one you call the 
hound,’ isn’t he?” 


T HIS morning the Deacon evidently 


Your 
‘rabbit 


“That’s what he ts.” 

“Well, never mind about cutting off 
his tail. Just bury the whole thing as 
quickly and quietly as possible.” 

“We-ell, now, Colonel,” propitiated 
the Deacon, “what’s the use of getting so 
hot under the collar over a measly old 
end of ham ?” 

“T’ll_ tell you why, Disciple. The 
Judge and I are going on a little biologi- 
cal expedition into the Jersey pines, and 
we’re going light. You watch me pack 
the kit. T’l] bet vou we won’t carry thirty 
pounds between us for a_ three-day 
tramp.” 

“Good! I’ll lend you my tent.” 

“Your tent!” 

“Didn’t you say thirty pounds? Id 
like to know where you'll find a lighter 
or a better one than my shanty tent 
around this camp?” 

For answer I dove down into my kit 
and fished out a canvas package. It meas- 
ured five inches thick, ten inches wide 
and twelve inches long, and weighed five 
and a quarter pounds. 

The Deacon’s eyes bulged out like a 
Hackensack bullfrog’s. 

“Colonel, you don’t mean to tell me 
that’s a tent for two grown men!” 

“Disciple, your Unkel Dudley has 
camped in everything from an army Sib- 
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ley to a woodchuck’s burrow. I’ve tried 
them all; now let’s go over their several 
defects. 

“Beginning with your own shanty- 
tent, it makes a nice, dry, little house and 
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for cold weather. Up at the front near 
the fire the heat strikes down from the 
roof all night, but back further there is 
no nightcap or combination of nightcaps 
that will keep out the griping cold of 


space——” 


down 


will turn a light rain. It’s a good thing 
to camp in—if you have a barn handy 


during a cloudburst. I once took one a 
into Monmouth County over 


“Stuff! I always told you you needed 


wig.” 


“Listen. We won’t waste any argu- 
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THE FORESTER TENT 


Thanksgiving on a rabbit hunt. We got 
it up—three hours’ work in the rain. The 
first night it snowed heavily, and at day- 
break turned to rain again, making slush 
of the snow. Now, consider your roof 
rafters. Divide the roof into three nice 
squares, don’t they? Well, each of those 
became a bag of slush, with a stream of 
ice water pouring from their bottoms 
upon the bedding below. No light can- 
vas in the world will stand being made 


into a water tub. 
“Another disadvantage, it’s too long 


ment over wall tents and A tents— 
they’re for squaw camps and summer 
boarders. If you ever have to build one, 
see that the platform is all imside the 


They all run the platform out be- 


tent. 
at 


yond the tent for a sort of porch 
first. Then comes the rain and follows 
every last plank in under the tent, till 


your floor is as wet as a ship’s deck. 
“But, hammering back to woodsmen’s 
tents again, take the Adirondack lean-to. 


Fine and dandy—until it rains. The 
only storm it sheds is the one at its back. 
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It’s all very well to say build a wind- 
break. Aside from the time it takes, did 
you ever see one that a thunder-storm 
wouldn't puncture? If the lean-to has 
canvas sides, it still has the objection 
that one can’t stand up anywhere but 
right at the ridge pole. Further, it’s too 
open and draughty for any fire less than 
a conflagration to keep warm. We used 
to get more headroom by bending over 
a small sapling behind the tent and let 
it catch the canvas about the middle of 
the roof, holding it up something like the 
peak of a circus tent. 

“The canoe tent I have nothing to say 
against. Where mosquitoes abound, the 
solution of their problem is to spend the 
nights in your canoe a few hundred feet 
from shore. It’s form is such that a few 
sage leaves and some sedge grass make 
a very comfortable bed for it, and the 
tent is cosy and rain-proof. Mosquitoes 
will not cross much water, even for the 
ineffable joy of chewing homo sapiens. 

“But much pondering on the matter of 
tents led me to devise one which I 
dubbed the ‘Forester’ tent many years 
ago—and this is him.” 

I tapped the parcel impressively, while 
my rapt pupil sat there with his mouth 
gapped open so you could lay a ham in 
it. Even the Judge turned over and lis- 
tened indulgently to the harangue with 
an amused smile. 

“To begin with. let me go over the 
good points a tent ought to have: First, 
you need a fire in front of it. After the 
middle of September that fire’s got to 
burn all night, and must warm the tent 
even when the embers are low. So it 
must be close to the tent—so close that 
the flames nearly lick the canvas. They 
won’t burn it, don’t worry. Old trappers 
put the fire under the tent edge, knowing 
well that the draught will carry the 
flames well back. Such a fire, placed not 
over two feet from the front of the tent, 
will heat it on sixteen logs of four-inch 
timher about three feet long. and the 
whole night supply can be chopped with 
a light. sharp steel hatchet in one hour. 
That’s work enough for ‘Mister Citilv.’ 
out for a vacation. Now, the tent roof 


must show a sharp angle to the fire to 
reflect the heat downwards, even at the 
extreme back. 


Its sides must not slope 


AND STREAM 





too much, or the floor space will not be 
available for practical living rooms. It 
must protect the interior absolutely 
from storms from every side but 
the open one. That side must face 
the northeast, since almost all thun- 
derstorms come from the southwest, 
squalls from the northwest, warm, heavy 
rains from the southeast and moist, high 
winds from the south. When the wind is 
in the northeast it’s no time to be in the 
woods, anyhow, as you are in for a cold, 
rainy spell that may last a week. Better 
break camp and go home. 

“The tent must turn any rain, no mat- 
ter how hard-driven, and should shed 
snow from both roof and wall. You can’t 
do this with anything but a steep slope. 
Finally, the tent must be capable of be- 
ing erected complete in less than fifteen 
minutes, including cutting the poles. 
Now watch this tent go up.” 

I grasped my steel hatchet as I spoke 
and went over into the ravine, where 
there are plenty of slender saplings with 
long, straight trunks. A couple of cuts 
apiece let down three of them in as many 
minutes, and I trimmed them to twelve- 
foot lengths with a few taps of the 
hatchet as I brought them to camp. Two 
of them I lashed together at the butt 
ends with a piece of linen twine, and the 
third was slipped into the tent along its 
ridge and passing out through a hole in 
the back. This end of the pole I drove 
into the ground at about the angle the 
tent ridge was to set at, got up the other 
two poles spread crosswise, and let the 
ridge pole set in the crotch of the other 
two. Then I cut six stakes from the 
small branches of the saplings, drove 
them in along the foot of the tent on 
hoth sides, and tied out the front slopes 
to the two crossed poles. 

“Bravo!” applauded the Judge. 
“Eleven minutes and ten seconds by mv 


watch. Colonel! So that’s what we’re 
going to live in, hev? What’s the floor 
space ?” 


“Approximately an equilateral trian- 
gle, nine feet on the side. You see, gen- 
tlemen. this little two-foot canvas tri- 
angle is the back wall of the tent. Back 
there vou pile the duffle. When it grows 
to three fect. set the pillows and carry 
the browse bed four feet wide along the 
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north wall of the tent, holding it in place 
with a staked log. It’s plenty hot, as the 
back and the roof and sides reflect the 
heat downwards. 

“From the top of that back triangle 
(where the ridge pole passes through) to 
the front poles the canvas gradually 
shapes out into a roof and two steep 
walls. The bed takes the north side and 
part of the south; the balance is good 
piling ground for supplies, particularly 
if you take the trouble to make a low 
shelf of a small log and a flat fill of earth 
or sand. Those bits of twine hanging in 
front of the pillow space are for tying 
in mosquito bars. 

“The rain doesn’t fall that can get 
through that tent—the slopes are too 
steep. You can set it up anywhere in no 
time. I’ve been out in bitter October 
weather, with all kinds of rain and frost 
about, and was often too warm for blan- 
kets. You don’t need back-logs for the 
fire, either. A large, flat stone propped 
upright by two stakes is ample to throw 
the heat into the tent.” 

“And now, Disciple,” I concluded, 
after they had gotten through inspecting 
it and lying down in it, “you'll be for 
making one as soon as you get home, so 
I may as well give you the receipt now. 
Get ten vards of 8-ounce duck. It comes 
thirty inches wide and weighs eight 
ounces to the yard, making the total 
weight five pounds. Now, the important 
points in cutting are the angles of the 
ridge and of the foot. They are the re- 
sult of considerable experiment in fire 
reflection and come out 8:30 as the tan- 
gent of the ridge angle and ‘15:30 for the 
foot angle. But you needn’t bother about 
them. Simply measure eight inches from 
the left hand end of vour strip of canvas 
and eut across to the opposite corner. 
That gives vou the first angle. The front 
edge of the tent measures seven feet five 
inches on a side: first seam, five feet six 
inches per side: second seam, three feet 
eight inches, and the back seam, one foot 
nine inches. Now, beginning at the left. 
mark the top edge of your strip of can- 
vas eight inches, five feet six inches, 
seven feet five inches, three feet eight 
inches, five feet six inches. one foot 
nine inches and three feet eight 


inches. Mark the bottom edge seven 
feet five inches, five feet six inches, five 
feet six inches, three feet eight inches, 
three feet eight inches and one foot nine 
inches. Join these points with ruled lines 
and cut. This gives you all the gores of 
the tent, which are then sewed up two 
and two and seamed together. You have 
a little piece two feet long left over. This 
is the back of the tent—an isosceles tri- 
angle two foot on the base and thirty 
inches high. Cut it out and sew up to 
both sides of the tent. Leave a hole in 
the peak for the ridge pole to pass 
through. 

“You noticed that when I put it up 
I left the sides a little slack. That was 
to give canvas enough to tie out the 
front edges to the front poles. The 
point to put your ties is about two feet 
from the ridge. It should bring the side 
walls nearly perpendicular at front, 
gradually increasing in slope towards the 
back.” 

“ But I don’t just see how you tie—-” 
objected the Deacon. 

“ Here, here’s the diagram—and now 
don’t bother .me any more, as its time to 
get breakfast. Attention, Disciple! Get 
me twenty-five clams out of the pail. 
Here’s a raft of good bacon fat, so we’re 
going to start in with clam fritters.” 

I set him to opening clams into a con- 
tainer, while I made the batter: One 
cup flour, one-half teaspoonful baking 
powder, one pinch salt (man’s size). 
Beat up two eggs (the boys just got back 
from an expedition after mail, so we have 
some) and beat them into enough of the 
clam liquor to make a good batter with 
the flour. 

“Now. Dick, vou serve clams onto 
this board while I do the double-chopper 
act with two hunting knives. Mind your 
fingers, as T am liable to do a number of 
clog-step rhythms.” 

In camp one has neither chopper nor 
chopping bowl. but. if done a few at a 
time, it’s surprising how effective a pro- 
per nigger breakdown performed with 
two hunting knives will be. Try it next 
time vou want a hash and have an onion 
and a few boiled potatoes handy. 

“Action front. Deacon! Catchim 
coffee, oatmeal, hardtack, two grabs rice. 
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Boys, I want a pail of fresh water 
cresses from the brook. George, you 
make up a dressing for the cress—two 
tablespoonfuls oil, one of vinegar, one of 
salt, plenty pepper; beat until you can’t 
tell which is which.” 

While my man Friday was getting cof- 
fee and oatmeal going and setting up a 
row of hardtack to toast, I stirred the 
chopped clams into the batter and filled 
the frying-pan half an inch deep with 
bacon suet. The pan was then set where 
it was so hot that there was no going 
near it except behind a screen like a 
feudal pavise. 

“ Deak, there’s only one place hotter 
than this, but right alongside is one that 
can watch it. Get on a two-quart pot, 
let it boil as if all the fiends of Satan 
were stoking it, and boil your rice in it 
twenty minutes; then drain and save the 
rice-water for soup stock, fake up a 
double boiler out of these two cans and 
some pebbles, and let your rice steam dry 
in it until wanted.” 

It’s real fun to watch the Deacon with 
five jobs on his hands at the same time. 
He gets so fierce and excited about it 
that I hope to see him swaliow a fork 
some day. But I had troubles of my 
own, for fritters must be done in fat 
hot enough to melt warship armor-plate. 
Still, by tying the batter spoon and res- 
cuing fork to long sticks, I managed to 
make a showing with no worse wear and 
tear than watery eyes and singed whisk- 
ers. 

“Now. Disciple, run up the 
flag, while I get this forty-horse power 
frving-pan off the furnace. The fritters 
are done—so is your rice. All here? 
Attention, battalion! Break ranks and 
assault the mess-table on both flanks— 
march ! ” 

Our menu shaped up: Berries; oat- 
meal, clam fritters with water cress 
salad, steamed rice, toasted hard tack, 
coffee. 

After the battle the Judge and I set 
about getting ready for our trip into the 
Jersey pines. As it was to be entirely 
on foot, I believe that we went as light 
as anyone—unless it might be old “ Ness- 
muk ” of sainted memory. But that old 
wizard of the woods didn’t weigh as much 


mess- 
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as my right leg—the gouty one, and | 
estimate my paunch at thirty-odd 
pounds. So there’s no use of me trying 
to carry much more than myself. The 
Judge runs mostly to intellect—a born 
student, interested in every living thing 
his blessed eyes rest upon. 

Did you ever hear of a born student 
doing anything so gross, physical and 
earthly as—work? So I got things 
ready for the lightest kind of a three- 
days trip, with the Deacon pestering 
about and putting in his oar at every 
move I made. 

“ Deak, if your Leo hadn’t grafted the 
end of ham, I wouldn’t have had to cut 
into this one; but here goes a half-pound 
of sliced, cold, boiled ham—Exhibit A, 
so to speak. There’s meat for two 
lunches. Now a half-pound chunk of 
hacon—that’s for two breakfasts. We’ll 
shoot or catch the three dinners.” 

“Not in that dry desert, Colonel. 
Why there’s nothing up there but box 
turtles and pine snakes.” 

“You may think so, but I’ve run a 
county line through there before. Here’s 
money up that we eat woodcock the first 
day out.” 

“ All right, go on—you could live a 
week on your fat and never miss any—” 

But he’s quick on his feet, that Dea- 
con; so I only got a couple of buttons. 

“ Well, here’s Exhibit B,” I went on 
when he got back; “ten hardtack and a 
bag holding about a cup of cornmeal. 
Here’s another holding two grabs of rice, 
and another with the same amount of 
broken macaroni. Here’s a pound of 
sugar and two flat tin boxes holding cof- 
fee and butter. They used to hold cut 
plug. This corked-up, 12-gauge shell 
holds matches: this one, salt. Here are 
four small potatoes and two beets. Also 
a little tinfoil packet of tea. That’s all.” 

“Ts that all? Where’s vour vest? 
They'll all go in one pocket of it.” 

“Disciple. vou’re more nearly right 
than you think. They'll all go in our 
two shooting coats.” 

“What! Not in those bloody, bird- 
feathered, nasty old canvas jackets!” 

I believe there’s a strong element of 
the eternal feminine in the Deacon. Did 
you ever hear of anyone so finnicky? 
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“ Pish! You'll turn into an old, old 
woman, Disciple, if you don’t hold those 
ideas down with a stern hand. Get me 
three small tin pails, one resting inside 
the other; and two enameled flat tins for 
frying pans. Those, and the steamer 
rugs, and the tent make all we will put 
on our backs. Then the two light 12- 
gauges, a few shells apiece, a bit of soap, 
towel and compass, and we are fixed, ex- 
cept for the notebooks and pencils. Light 
enough, isn’t it? Yet D’ve often gone 
with less and stayed longer. When we 
were boys, our principal load was pota- 
toes and ammunition for the old muzzle- 
loaders. Everything else grew wild. I’ve 
slept in leaf piles and haylofts as com- 
fortably as under blankets. Now get the 
terrapin going for our sev'1-bell snack.” 

As explained previously, terrapin and 
railbirds have an intimate commercial 


relation. You take the bird well hung, 
pluck, draw, and boil twenty minutes. 
Then dismember and tear all the bones 
apart. Stew, with addition of butter and 
flour in the proportion of two to one, to 
which has been previously added the yolk 
of two eggs. Add half teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, a little cayenne pepper, and 
a pinch of salt. While these matters 
were simmering, I had the Deacon make 
tiny cups of white birch bark; and then 
we called together the council lodge of 
the camp and served “ seven bells.” Be- 
fore putting into the cups, stir in a glass 
of Madiera, simmer a minute or so, and 
serve the terrapin hot, with a nip of 
“nose paint,” and some thin buttered 
toast on the side. 

Thus refreshed, the Judge and I were 
taken up the river in the canoes, and we 
began our explorations. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENJOYABLE SPORT ON THE NEW JERSEY SHORES AND 
WATERS FOR EACH AND EVERY MONTH OF THE YEAR 


By W. H. BALLOU 


(With Photographs by the Author) 


EAVING out of consideration, in 
this story, the pleasures of sum- 
mer angling, observation demon- 

strates that all of the later and colder 
months present the most tempting forms 
of sport in the great and unrivaled 
Barnegat Bay region of New Jersey. | 
have failed to discover any other similar 
area where every day of the year teems 
with such opportunities for use of gun 
or rod in pursuit of fur, fin and feather. 
Just a little further north, ice surely 
shuts out the rod for many months of 
the year. There’is no great bay region 
on the south nearer than the Chesapeake, 
where there are few foxes and no grouse 
to tempt courser or killer. Nor would 


anyone in any bay region to the north, 
angle in winter for salt-water flounders, 
perch, eels, or fresh-water pickerel. Al! 
of these furs, fins and feathers, and many 
others, are prolificly in evidence in the 
Barnegat Bay region, as hundreds of 
gunners and anglers can testify, and as 
I know by all the year around manipu- 
lation of an overworked camera. 

An isothermal line is one where two 
climates meet. The Chicago River ap- 
parently separates the rough northern 
shivers from the balmy airs that float 
up the Mississippi and Illinois River val- 
leys. A single mile there may disclose 
as much as ten degrees difference in 
temperature. Opposing air currents 
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A DAY’S BAG ON SEDGE ISLAND 


meet there from north and south. A 
similar, more sensational isothermal line 
crosses the Barnegat region in the vicin- 
ity of Toms River. If north of that line 
it is snowing, generally south of it, it is 
raining. In very severe winters, deep 


snows fall north of it and light snows 


south of it. At Forked River, for in- 
stance, ten miles south of Toms River, 
when snow falls it speedily disappears 
in the sands. Ice is obtained for local 
use very seldom. Lawns and pastures 
may be green, while a little way north 
the landscape is everywhere dead and 


wintry in appearance. 
Leaves are very late in 
falling. Mowing goes on 
all the winter season on 
the salt-water meadows, 
and corn husking and 
gathering is continued 
well over the end of the 
year. Strange to say, this 
condition is confined to 
the coastal region of New 
Jersey, extending from 
Forked River southward. 
At Old Point Comfort, 
winter again is winter. 
The only explanation we 
have is the oft-repeated 
popular statement, that the 
warm gulf stream bends in 
at Atlantic City and bends 
out again at the Barnegat Bay Inlet. 
Such conditions naturally account for 
the extraordinary array of furs, fins and 
feathers abounding in the cold months, 
and for the presence all winter of flocks of 
robins, bluebirds, blackbirds, grass spar- 
rows, crows, hawks, killdeer and other 
migrants. Of conspicuous game there 
are thousands of ducks, brant and 
geese on the bay all winter ; ruffed grouse 
and quail in the forests; foxes, musk- 
rats, mink, rabbits and squirrels at 
large; pickerel in the streams and win- 
ter flounders, white perch, eels, codfish, 


GUNNERS AT SEA DOG SHOALS 
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blackfish, shellfish and hard crabs in the 
bay. I can affirm, as can hundreds of 
others, that there was never a winter 
day when the tables of the steam-heated, 
open-all-the-year hotels at Forked River 
were not supplied with some of these 
specimens of land and marine life, to- 
gether with the bountiful local supply 
of fresh eggs, poultry, squabs, lambs, 
beeves, Jersey red pigs, and home-grown 
cranberries and vegetables. Hunters 
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ary 31, opens again May 20 and lasts 
until November 30. Is not that a suffi- 
ciently tempting spring programme, bet- 
ter than all the hot, stuffy and over- 
dressy resorts of the south? Those very, 
very few young women who want to 
know where all the men are, herewith 
are “tipped” without cost. Hundreds 
of them may be seen in the Barnegat 
Bay region, with guns or rods in season. 
The golf grounds for old men, but the 


SORA RAIL SHOOTING ON THE MARSHES 


and anglers who come to rough it, re- 
main considerably close around to lux- 
uriate near the tempting tables. 

“That is a winter tale,” you say, “but 
what of spring?” Well, wild fowl shoot- 
ing is legal until May 1—really the be- 
ginning of summer on the Barnegat— 
when the weakfish arrive and rise to 
red flies or sink to any colored bait. 
Meantime, winter flounders and perch 
fishing is at this moment at its height 
and will last until June 1. Brook trout 
fishing is legal from April 1 to July 15, 
and pickerel fishing, which closed Janu- 


youths of to-day are more given to the 
pursuit of fur, fin and feather—not nec- 
essarily adorning the female form divine. 

Pursuit of the fox must be classed 
as the king of sports of this or any 


other region. Nowhere has Reynard 
wider latitude, than in Ocean County, 
with its 300,000 acres of forests, pine 
barrens and swamps, convenient to a 
population engaged in unlimited poultry 
breeding for the markets. Fox coursing 
on horseback with hounds is indulged 
in, not only by members of the Mon- 
mouth County Fox Hunting Club but 
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A JERSEY COAST SNEAK BOX 


by many other men having good mounts. 
It must be admitted, however, that the 
farmer and the trapper secure a hun- 
dred foxes for every one caught by the 
hounds. ‘The reason is obvious: An en- 
tire club is contented to ride all day for 
one fox, no matter to whom the brush 
falls; the farmer and the trapper, how- 
ever, are moved by the bounty of three 
dollars paid by the state, in addition to 
the market price of the skin. Red foxes 
and gray foxes are found, the latter pre- 
dominating. The farmer generally 
catches Reynard in traps near his poul- 
try pens, though often aided by trained 
dogs. One of these farm dogs, having 
a record of forty foxes, was sold for an 
equal number of dollars before the 
farmer realized that he was parting with 
an animal that could easily earn his sell- 
ing price every year. The trappers op- 
erate in forest swamps, where the hid- 
den trap may catch either a fox, mink, 
muskrat or skunk. An _ astonishing 
number of animals are thus taken. The 
forest swamp dwellers, protected from 
gunners and dogs by impenetrable net- 
works of briars and shrubs, and motion- 
less and in hiding by day, wander with 
little caution at night, in ravenous 
quest of food, only to fall victims of 
temptingly baited jaws of steel. 
Perhaps the most difficult of all our 
game birds to kill when in flight, is the 
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partridge or ruffed grouse, 
plentiful everywhere in the 
Barnegat forests. A moun- 
tain goat has only to be 
pursued to his lair,a moose 
to be stalked and a grizzly 
to be fought, but a ruffed 
grouse requires the quick- 
est gun work in the world. 
This bird moves almost 
with the speed of the shot. 
Ile is never seen in the 
open like some other mem- 
bers of the grouse family ; 
he is the one deep forest, 
tangled underbrush game 
bird, giving no warning 
of his presence except in 
the nesting season by 
“drumming.” When come 


upon unexpectedly, he instantaneously 


springs into the air, placing a_ tree 
between himself and the hunter, and 
hurling himself out of sight in the 
blink of an eye. Very often the birds 
are come upon in pairs which break 
away at right angles, offering a beau- 
tiful double shot to those accustomed 
to their pursuit. New Jersey is utterly) 
without the trained ruffed 


grouse dogs 


THE END OF THE CHASE 
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such as one is accustomed to follow in 
northern New York State. Such dogs 
will flush one, two or a whole flock of 
these birds into trees about them, in- 
viting slaughter by those gunners who 
are not sportsmen. At the same time, 
it must be said of those gunners, trained 
to the second in grouse hunting, that 
they will take double wing shots as sure- 
ly as they would kill a bird sitting on a 
limb. In hiding, a ruffed grouse will 
cling to a treetop, rolled up and resem- 
bling a knot, which only a grouse-trained 
hunter will detect and dislodge. Ocean 
County, however, has some remarkably 
successful grouse gunners and certainly 
the largest “bag” I have ever heard of 
by one man must be credited to that 
county. Even in northern New York, 
four birds is considered a high average 
for a day’s shooting, but this Jersey rec- 
ord bag was thirty-eight ruffed grouse. 
Few states offer such fine breeding 
grounds as New Jersey for all its wild 
fauna. One-half the state is unpopu- 
lated and uncleared of forests, offering 
an immense area of solitudes for recu- 
peration from attacks by man during 


the open seasons. Personally, I have 
located many coveys of ruffed grouse in 
the Barnegat region, and have photo- 
graphed both live and dead birds and 
many nests. Nothing has amused me 
more than to witness the attempts of 
quail hunters to make a mark of the 


partridge. The average quail hunter 


PLENTY OF BIG ONES AT FORKED RIVER 


A PRETTY BASKET OF FISH 


couldn’t kill a ruffed grouse any more 
than he could hit a bullet fired from a 
rifle. Nothing but perfect marksman- 
ship combined with sincere and arduous 
training can’ make one a_ successful 
grouse killer. 

I would pass up Jersey quail hunting 
as too common to exploit, but for certain 
unusual features of it. During the past 
season, quail were reported as “scarce,” 
by country members and local gunners. 
Thereupon, in my wan- 
derings with the camera, 
I did a little personal in- 
vestigation and even got a 
snapshot at a quail stand- 
ing under a tree some 
twenty feet distant, and 
entirely indifferent to my 
presence until he heard the 
click of the shutter. The 
“scarce” quail had merely 
“retired,” as often occurs, 
inland up the streams to 
the swamps bordered on 
both sides by rising slopes 
of scrub oaks and pine 
forests. As a result I 
flushed hundreds of birds 
miles from where “killers” 
were looking for them. 
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A country gentleman with several fine 
dogs and a splendid estate, was com- 
plaining to me one day that on his four 
hundred acres he had not flushed a 


HAND LINES OVER THE SIDE 


single quail. Thereupon I invited him 
to enter his own swamp with me. After 
a little hard work, we emerged through 
the briars into a more 
open area surrounded by’ 
tall trees, but filled with 
a low, stunted growth. In 
a few minutes I put up 
dozens of quail, like a 
swarm of bees, and he 
collapsed. Since then he 
has had nothing to say 
about “poachers,” “loose 
dogs,” “high water drown- 
ing nests,” and the kin- 
dred rot one hears invari- 
ably when birds retreat 
from the open to the close. 
In the matter of wild 
fowl shooting there are 
several features of the 
Barnegat Bay sport worth 
describing. All of the 
duck kind mass in the middle of the 
bay as they do along the center line 
of Long Island Sound. With unerring 
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wisdom, ducks know that well out on the 
water is safety, where if hunters ap- 
proach they can be seen in time for es- 
cape. To prevent their slaughter, New 
Jersey enacted the wisest of laws, for- 
bidding battery shooting. In a country 
where there is a hunter to every duck, 
this law has worked for reasonable duck 
shooting. The hunters, compelled to lie 
on the points, have been able to secure 
no more ducks than they should be per- 
mitted to kill in order to maintain an 
equilibrium of quackdom. Battery 
shooting is responsible for much of the 
duck extermination in the country, and 
sportsmen would consult their own best 
interests in having it everywhere abol- 
ished. As long as it is allowed in other 
states, we shall continue to hear of the 
tremendous bags of Tom, Dick and 
Harry. For wild geese there seems to 
be no protection from slaughter. They, 
too, seek the middle of the bay, but 
when heavy winds are blowing, their 
bulk is against them and they are blown 
ito the shore. Gunners, knowing this, 
hasten to the lee shores when storms 
arise, and make great slaughter. Near 
Barnegat, in one storm during the past 
winter, an entire carload of geese was 
killed. If legislation can reach and rem- 
edy such a condition, the sooner it is ap- 


EELS ARE GOOD EATING 


At least the number 


plied the better. 
of birds one man is allowed to kill per 
day, can be fixed by law. 
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Turning to winter and spring fishing, 
the winter flounder (Pseudopleuronectes 
americanus), often called sole (a Eu- 
ropean fish) and generally sold in the 
markets as sole, enters Barnegat Bay 
from the Arctie Circle (?) with cold 
weather and departs at the approach of 
warm weather. He aims to sidestep the 
summer fish and the sharks that feed on 
them. We look for him and find him 
on the coral beds. On a cold day, over- 
coated and gloved, we stand in the flush 
deck of cat or motor boat near a hot 
stove, and angle over the side of the 
vessel. The captain tongs for clams for 
bait, and in so doing, cuts off the tops 
of the coral, disclosing the busy red 
worms building up the floor of the bay, 
but on no such gigantic scale as around 
Florida. Instantly, a little school of 
small but delicious flounders attack the 
worms, and incidentally are landed in 
the boat because of their greedy attack 
on the clam-baited hooks “in their 
midst.” The winter perch, so-called, is 
a small, whitish, salt-water bass (Mo- 
rone americana). In movement he is 
a small copy of the black bass, grabbing 
the bait and running, bass-fashion, and 
making a hard fight. In spring there 
are also frost-fish and tomcod at the 
hook. Codfishing extends from the in- 
let, far out to sea, and big fellows, up 
to sixty pounds, reward the angler. Eel 
spearing practically, but not necessarily, 
is a commercial venture, and is widely 
indulged in. In winter, the eel burrows 
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in the slime, leaving a visible horseshoe- 
shaped entrance. The men in skiffs move 
slowly along in shallow water in the 
estuaries of streams, and thrust their 
spears in the holes, from each securing 
a wriggler. 


[All of the hotels of Forked River are open 
the year around, affording the best access to 
all the sports herein mentioned or ignored. 
Harvey Cedars, Surf Citys, Ledge |Island and 
Toms River hotels are also always open. The 
rates are $2.00 per day and upwards, and 
$10.00 per week and upwards. The largest 
hotel on the bay is the Riverside House, at 
Forked River, close to the water, with rates 
running upward from $2.50 per day and $15.00 
per week and upwards. A good second in size 
is the Parker House. Boat rates are: cats 
$5.00 and motors $6.00 per day. Houseboats 
take boarders at $5.00 per day. There are 
many houseboats operating all the year at 
Waretown and Barnegat, providing guides, 
sneak-boxes, etc. Fox hunters are best out- 
fitted at Lakewood, where there are hounds, 
horses and guides; nearly all, however, work 
from Forked River westward to the Forked 
River Mountains, through the scrub, pine and 
oak barren, resting at ‘‘Aunt Julia’s’”’ board- 
ing house in the Bamber woods. . The Barne- 
gat Bay region is reached. most of it solely, 
by the Jersey Central Railroad, running vesti- 
buled trains. mostly Atlantic City flyers. 
Forked River is eighty-six miles out of New 
York, reached by four daily trains each way. 
The round trip fare is $3.45; the commutation 
rates, $150.00 a year, or about 50 cents a day. 
Atlantic City is fifty miles further south, easily 
reached by rail, or by automobile, on the best 
auto road of the state from Lakewood via 
Forked River.] 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Tue American has come to be regarded as 
the most inveterate of travelers, More than 
any other nationality he is credited with a 
restlessness with sends him flying about the 
world in search of sport, or health, or mere 
joy in the physical act of going somewhere. 
It has come to be an axiom among publishers 
that more than a half of the inquiries which 
come to the publication have to do with out- 
lining trips, or are based upon requests for 
information about some place the inquirer 
wants to visit. 

The sportsman, above any other class in 
the community, is the special leader in this 
traveling habit. He it is who, starting from 
his eastern home, finds his special sport among 
the Rockies of the Pacific slope, or the Alaskan 
wildernesses. Every prominent fishing resort 
of the East finds upon its list of guests, year 
after year, men and women anglers, as well as 
the families of such, who have come from the 
far western and southern states. It needs but 
a single good story about any place where 
sport may be had, to result in that place 
finding itself the rendezvous for scores of good 
fellows who have heard the story and have 
come to see if it is true. Indeed this latter 
fact is so strictly the case, that many of the 
best of the smaller resorts are now asking 
to be allowed to select their own place and time 
for publicity, so that their regular trade, 
booked for the season, may not be too seriously 


crowded. In other words, the great bulk of 
the fishing and shooting fraternity simply 
await the name and the location of some new 
and good place when, presto! they pack up 
and give it a try. 

This arrangement has its advantages and 
its disanvantages. It makes for the quick 
prosperity of every resort which really has 
good sport and can muster a few kindly vis- 
itors who will write stories of its attractions 
for the tourist and the sportsman; but it also 
renders the reference, in public print, to any 
place which the individual sportsman hopes 
to keep for his own or his friend’s enjoyment, 
a proceeding which is fraught with the like- 
lihood of finding the place crowded on the 
occasion of his next visit. Also, it renders the 
work of the writer on new and attractive 
places for the sportsman and the tourist in- 
creasingly difficult, for he must not only keep 
in touch with the new and the good regorts 
but he must also preserve decent integrity 
concerning the few choice places which may 
come to his attention but which may not be 
in sympathy with wide advertising. The only 
way to meet the claims of all concerned seems 
to be to make fair reference to the localities 
where the good times may be had, even if, 
in observing the rights of the fellows who saw 
it first, and who have, or think they have, a 
prior claim to its delights, the exact name and 
location of the happy hunting ground be 
omitted. In the case of fishing resorts this 
may not always be possible, for the sport 
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differs much in a few rods of a salmon river 
and in sparsely settled sections of the western 
states, where big game hunting is to be had— 
the difference between one town as head- 
quarters, and the next town, is often the differ- 
ence between good sport and none at all. 

For these reasons, and for the special pleas- 
ure of the great fraternity of sportsmen, whom, 
it may surely be said, are the most generous 
class of men in the world, it is sincerely hoped 
that there will be a willingness to share of the 
good things with which they may be familiar 
in localities which they have visited or among 
which they are permanently located There 
ought to be, 

“«, . room for us all, 
Room in the greenwood, if not in the Hall.” 


TOWARD THE SOUTH 


SporTSMEN as a rule do not care for north- 
ern sports in midwinter. They prefer to escape 
the rigors of the northern winter if it can be 
done; so they hie themselves to the Sunny 
South for a month or for several’ months, as 
circumstances permit, and there bask in the 
glory of the golden sunshine. March is really 
the very best month of the winter for the 
southern trip. The height of the season in 
the bulk of the resorts of the South is about 
the tenth of March, and then it is that ex- 
cellent sport with both fin and feather can be 
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had. Indeed, the best fishing of the season is 
the late fishing. 

Virginia has a charm which is wonderful. 
From historic, sporting or scenic standpoints, 
her claims are pre-eminent among our eastern 
states. The traveler who has not seen her 
great historic attractions, even though he is 
familiar with her sporting opportunities, 
owes it to himself to tear a few hours from 
his next trip and become a little better posted 
on the land he lives in. Her soil, wet with the 
blood of the best men the world ever produced, 
sacred to a thousand traditions upon which 
the very foundations of this republic are 
builded, the birthplace of modern chivalry, 
the Mother of Presidents, the state is well 
worth something more than a hunting holiday. 
Let the intelligent and patriotic sportsman 
take a day going up or down and see for him- 
self the wonderful caverns of Luray or the 
equally wonderful though less well-known 
grottoes of the Shenandoah in Augusta county 
The latter are the most exquisite examples of 
their kind in the known world, and are annually 
visited by thousands of delighted Southerners 
who cannot understand why the restless 
Northerner hurries past such beauties for 
lesser interests beyond. The Natural Bridge in 
Virginia is another world wonder which the 
sportsman traveler owes it to himself to see 
on his way south or back again. 

Virginia may: be reached either by rail or 
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by the delightful sea trip afforded by the Old 
Dominion line, sailing from New York City, 
which is generally regarded as being one of 
the most agreeable short salt-water trips on 
the eastern coast. Once in Virginia a host of 
attractive places offer their varied pleasures. 
Immediately at the landing of Old Point Com- 
fort, the superb Hotel Chamberlin is located, 
and here sport of the very best types is always 
available. Sea fishing is splendid within sight 
of the hotel, while a few miles back in the 
country the hotel controls an immense game 
preserve where the best of sport is had in its 
season. Virginia’s game laws allow a good deal 
of excellent sport in March, including duck, 
snipe, goose, plover, etc., and for these sports 
no better location than the Hotel Chamberlin’s 
game preserve could be selected. 

Chase City is another Virginia stop which 
will please the critical northern sportsman. 
Here the Mecklenburg Mineral Springs and 
Hotel furnishes a delightful headquarters for 
many varieties of sport. This thoroughly 
modern establishment is accustomed to cater 
to the best trade, is the center of the famous 
Virginia-Carolina Fox Hunters’ Association, 
and no better place in which to see the pictur- 
esque work of such an organization could be 
selected in all the South. The hotel controls 
a 30,000-acre game preserve of its own and 


game is abundant. 

The sportsman who stops at the little 
station of the Grottoes, in Augusta county, 
will find there not’only one of the most remark- 
able’ of natural” phenomena in the whole 
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United States, but also one of the best loca- 
tions in the state for the enjoyment of outdoor 
life. The grottoes, a series of caves some- 
what similar to the caverns of Luray, but ex- 
celling them in interest, are yearly visited by 
thousands of Virginians, while the region in 
which they are located is sacred in the war 
history of the nation, as well as being one of 
the best sections of the state for sport. There 
are no large hotels in this region, but the homes 
of the people are generally open to the man 
who wants entertainment and is willing to 
pay for it. 

Western North Carolina boasts the beautiful 
Sapphire Country, now coming into the fame 
which it has long deserved; also the Toxaway 
Estate, on which is located the lake and 
mountain of the same name and the well-kept, 
thoroughly modern Toxaway Inn. The Sap- 
phire Inn, at Sapphire, N. C., is also part of 
this system, as well as the Lodge on Mount 
Toxaway, which is 5,000 feet above sea level. 
Here are combined the very unusual attrac- 
tions—for a southern resort—of boating on 
the most beautiful waters, mountain climbing, 
all varieties of outdoor sport, and the best 
type of resort hotels accustomed to the most 
critical patronage. It is also worth noting 
that this resort, 30,000 acres in extent, makes 
a specialty of entertaining spring guests and 
those who have stopped off on their way north. 

Pinehurst is, of course, too well known to 
require more than passing mention. It is one 
of the truly great resorts of the world and its 
fame grows with the years. Every plase of 

life in demand among cultured and 
sport-loving travelers is met here. 
Located in the wonderful long-leaf 
pine section of North Carolina, in a 
region of almost unbroken sunshine, 
and with several large hotels of 
varying prices, half a hundred cot- 
tages, schools, and a 35,000-acre 
shooting preserve which is being 
constantly improved from year to 
year—such are a few of the attrac- 
tions which have made the place 
famous. A much smaller but very 
well commended resort is the Sea 
Island Hotel, located at Beaufort, 
South Carolina, where many nor- 
thern sportsmen have been delight- 
fully entertained with fishing, 
hunting. golf, excellent accommo- 
dations and the most interesting 
of environments. 

Georgia is specially attractive to 
the sportsman in the winter and 
late fall, owing to the fact that the 
game laws of the state permit 
shooting many species of game 
later than is the case in other 
southern states. Georgia allows 
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hunting up to the fifteenth of the month 
for quail, grouse, wild turkey, snipe and rail. 
Augusta is said to be a good center from which 
to attack the southern sports during the month 
of March, and has the Hotel Bon Air, one of 
the largest in the state, accommodating 400 
guests, and under the management of Mr. 
C. G. Trussell, well known to northern tourists 
as the host at the famous Frontenac Hotel 
in the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 
Another splendid hostelry of Augusta is the 
Hampton Terrace, which also caters to the 
very best patronage from the North. This 
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of the railroads entering the state and from 
them secure detailed information as to what 
he seeks. If the inquiries are directed to the 
writer he will endeavor to answer to the best 
of his ability. Florida now offers some new 
and marvelous attractions for the tourist 
and the sportsman. This season has seen the 
practical conquering of the difficulties of the 
small boat cruise from St. Augustine to Miami, 
by the “inside route,” a 300-mile trip of the 
most entrancing interest. Also the automobile 
has been utilized to make the trip from Jack- 
sonville to Miami, nearly 400 miles of as inter 
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resort boasts the best eighteen-hole golf course 
in the South. Brunswick is another popular 
center for the traveler and the sportsman in 
Georgia, and the Hotel Oglethorpe caters to 
the demands of the guests who require the 
best in accommodations and cuisine. Here is 
to be had some of the best hunting, fishing and 
boating of the southern states. This is in the 
vicinity of the Jekyl Island Club, famed as one 
of the great sportsmen’s organizations of the 
world. 

Florida is a Mecca of the northern tourist 
and is alive with winter attractions for the 
sportsman. It is difficult to be specific as 
regards the advantages of any locality in 
Florida without doing injustice to some other 
splendid section. The best method for the 
sportsman to follow is to get in communication 
with any of the uniformly courteous officials 


esting @ cruise as can be ound on the con- 
tinen in mid-winter. Here a man will need to 
take block and tackle, long and wide boards 
for temporary bridges, and possible camping 
supplies; but it can be done and within a few 
years will undoubtedly be a very popular trip. 

The month of March is the special height 
of the Florida season, for then travel is at the 
top notch; the beach automobile races and 
the motor boat races are on. The magnificent 
resorts of the Florida East Coast Railway, 
such as the Ponce de Leon and the Alcazar 
at St. Augustine; the Ormond at Ormond; 
the Halifax, the Breakers and the Royal 
Poinciana at Palm Beach; the Royal Palm at 
Miami, and the Colonial at Nassau in the 
Bahama Islands, are among the truly im- 
perial resorts of the world, and have come 
into such large popularity that they are crowded 
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with the leaders of society and business for 
the entire season. The new rail trip along the 
Florida Keys, a wonderful engineering feat, 
brings Cuba 110 miles nearer than before. The 
Tampa Bay Hotel, at Tampa, Florida, is also 
sharing a good deal of the recent patronage 
of the Northerner traveling in the South. 

Many other excellent, well-located resorts 
are available to the tourist at famous Florida 
centers of sport almost as well known as any 
that have been mentioned. The Belleview, at 
Bellair, Florida, is one of the best-known 
resorts of the section and there is available 
here one of the best golf courses of the South. 
The house is under the management of W. J. 
Fleming, whose success at the Griswold, 
New London, Conn., is well known to the 
eastern traveling public. Excellent fishing 
is to be had at Bellair. 

The mainland of the United States does 
not by any means exhaust the southern at- 
tractions of the continent for the winter tourist. 
The islands of the sea have their own fascina- 
tion, which is strong and real. Bermuda, the 
five islands which are rapidly coming into 
vogue as one of the gem winter and spring 
resorts of the world, is especially attractive 
to the American tourist, being so distinctively 
foreign in its atmosphere. There is sport here 


for every lover of the rod, and the superb coral 
roads are the delight of pedestrian, driver and 
motorist. The Hamilton, at Hamilton, and the 
St. George at St. George, are two of the best- 
known and best-recommended resorts of the 


islands. This delightful resort, but ‘‘forty- 
five hours from Broadway,’’ is worthy the 
serious attention of any traveler seeking the 
spirit of the Sunny South. 

Jamaica is another alluring place for the 
southern traveler; in some respects the most 
alluring of the island attractions of the “‘land 
of perpetual June.’’ And when to the charm 
of the climate and the opportunity which the 
location affords of sport of all kinds there is 
added the splendid resources of the best 
American hotel management, the combination 
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is well-nigh irresistible. The most famous of 
the Jamaica resorts is Port Antonio, where is 
located the magnificent Hotel Titchfield, in 
many respects the finest resort hotel in the 
entire tropical world. Ainslie & Grabow, its 
proprietors, also operate the splendid New 
Ocean House, at Swampscott, Mass., which 
is without question the finest shore resort in 
New England. Their success in Jamaica has 
been immediate and has extended their fame 
to the large number of English travelers who 
yearly make the island their rendezvous. 

Porto Rico is rapidly coming to be regarded 
as the proper place for a winter cruise, and the 
excellence of the service has kept pace with 
the increase in travel. Patriotic Americans 
will be especially delighted to visit the scenes 
of stirring engagements while they revel in 
the azure skies of that charming land, One 
of the unique and delightful features of a trip 
to Porto Rico is, that one may dismiss the sub- 
ject of where to stop and what hotels to pa- 
tronize, entirely from the mind, as the steamers 
of the New York and Porto Rico steamship 
company furnish a floating hotel which could 
not be surpassed. There is little travel by 
steamer toward the South which can rival the 
delights of a trip to Porto Rico. It has surprises 
for even the well-posted traveler in the splendid 
comfort of the| steamers, and the real pictu- 
resqueness of the country visited. 

In planning trips to the South, either of 
the United States or the islands of the sea, it 
will be well for the traveler to consult the 
special rates and tours which are offered by 
many of the companies making a business of 
such matters. Raymond & Whitcomb, Thos. 
Cook & Sons, and the steamship and railroad 
companies should each- be asked for special 
printed matter describing the tours which they 
have for the traveler in these regions. Often 
better arrangements can be made in this way 
than by traveling independently, and it fre- 
quently happens that the most delightful 
parties are brought together by the mere acci- 
dent of a similarity of choice of routes. 


‘‘SOUTHERN MOTORISTS” 
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We bespeak the codperation of all our readers 
to make this department helpful. Be assured 
your effort will be appreciated; we grow through 


Interchange of Ideas. 


A GOOD LAW FOR THE DEER 


Wuen hounds were used in deer hunting 
in this region, we could not well keep them 
confined during the close season, since they 
were our dependence as farm dogs. Much of 
the time they hunted in couples on their own 
account, and many a fawn—and old deer, 
too—were killed and eaten by them. Event- 
ually their owners came to recognize this as a 
waste of game. Many deer were so severely 
overheated by chasing that, though they 
escaped the dogs by taking refuge in lakes 
or streams, the chill of the icy waters after- 
ward caused their death; and the evil results 
of chasing does in January and February may 
readily be understood. Hounds in the woods 
and a man on the runway may not always 
spell ‘‘meat in the pot,’’ but it is an exter- 
minatory method of hunting deer. The short 
time it took to banish deer from any given 
section of the Adirondacks, together with the 
relatively small number killed by the hunters 
in comparison with the number known to 
exist in the locality, put us thinking it would 
be better to cut out hounding altogether and 
let our deer again increase to a full supply if 
they could, and in this region the outcome 
has been all and more than we expected. In 
795 and ’97 I used to have to go from eight to 
twelve miles to see a deer’s track, and now 
there are two deer-yards, well stocked, within 
two miles of my home. During apple time 
deer come into our orchards; we often see 
their tracks, and occasionally see our visitors 
themselves—welcome visitors, since we have 
fruit to throw away. In 1897 there were not 
more than 120.deer within the limits of this 
town; now, at a fair estimate, there are 5,000 
or 6,000. We kill more deer than in the 
hounding days, because we have them in far 
greater numbers than for thirty years past. 
The law of 1897 was intended as a five years’ 
experiment, but because of the rate in which 
the deer increased under its operation, it is 
to be hoped that its restrictions will be made 
permanent. Already game is so plentiful that 


our hunters are refusing to take shots at in- 
ferior specimens, and the time will come when 
the limit may again be five deer instead of 
two in a season. 

In a rough country like this, the man who 
hunted for the market always used a dog if 
he could—or dared. Writers may claim the 
contrary, but too hasty generalization is a 
fault into which men sometimes fall. I have 
lived in the Adirondacks fifty-two years, my 
life training and experience is that of a woods- 
man familiar with every phase of the deer 
question, and I depend more upon my own 
knowledge of facts than upon the opinions of 
“dude” hunters and bandbox naturalists. 
Your serial ‘‘The Posted Farm,’’ conveys a 
great lesson for all who have at heart the pro- 
tection, propagation and preservation of game: 
that it is possible to make a trade commodity 
of game, while still maintaining a sufficient 
stock for breeding purposes, as we do with 
our common domestic animals. 

Rodney West 

Minerva, N. Y. 


SUMMER BAIT ANGLING 


Let me write a few words in reply to the 
query: Why do anglers sometimes fail to catch 
bass and pickerel in August and September? 

A successful angler told me sixty years ago 
that the way to catch fish was to go to the 
right place at the right time and with the right 
kind of bait, present the bait in the right man- 
ner, and keep yourself out of sight. Why any- 
body who can fish at all should fail to get bass 
and pickerel in August and September is a 
mystery to me. During these months small 
frogs, grasshoppers and black crickets are 
easily gotten, and if you can’t catch bass with 
either of these baits I know of none better. 
The man who casts with any kind of a lure 
will get a few fish, but if he stands up in the 
boat with a red sweater and a big white straw 
hat, the chances are that he is not keeping him- 
self out of sight. Trolling in the evening with 
dead shiner or artificial minnow or spoon will 
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get pickerel sometimes, even when they will 
not take live bait. 

A son of mine has spent his vacation for the 
last two years at the Belgrade Lakes, Maine, 
and has been very successful with the artificial 
fly in catching small-mouthed black bass, and 
also with small frogs. He killed 300 bass last 
year and the year before 250. 

There are hundreds of lakes in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts where from 
half a dozen to a dozen good bass can be taken 
any afternoon in August or September, weather 
permitting. If you have neither of the baits 
mentioned, fish in the evening with a common 
earthworm, and you will be likely to catch 
bass. 

Ian McDougall 

Andover, Mass. 


IMMEDIATE ACTION DEMANDED 


THE vast amount of interest at present 
taken in the matter of forest protection was 
strikingly exemplified at Washington on Jan- 
uary 30, when governors and their represen- 
tatives, other state officials, federal experts, 
presidents of commercial and civic associations 
and officers and members of a dozen forestry 
bodies, numbering in all nearly 200 and repre- 
senting all of the states east of the Mississippi 
River, except Florida, Illinois, Indiana and 
Mississippi, appeared as a special delegation 
before the House committee on agriculture 
to-day and, under the leadership of Governor 
Hoke Smith of Georgia, made an exceptionally 
forceful showing of facts and figures in support 
of the Currier bill appropriating $5,000,000 for 
the purchase of about 7,000,000 acres of moun- 
tain lands in the Appalachian and White 
Mountains, to be held as national forest re- 
serves for the conservation and control of the 
navigable and power-producing streams of the 
states affected. 

It was shown that a timber famine, which 
under a continuance of present conditions 
cannot long be deferred, was not the only evil 
that would befall in case immediate steps are 
not taken to check the wholesale destruction of 
forests in mountain* regions from which our 
rivers flow. Throughout the manufacturing 
states, where water power has heretofore been 
largely or wholly relied upon, the decreasing 
flow of streams has compelled the installation 
of auxiliary steam plants, and each year such 
necessity is becoming more apparent. The 
flow of streams depends upon the preservation 
of forests, and it is beyond question that, if 
our woodlands disappear, the time will come 
when river beds will virtually remain dry 
except when flood-swept immediately after 
heavy rains. The hills of Spain, now barren, 
were once forest clad; her rivers were once 
noted for their purity, depth and beauty, but 
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are now mere rivulets trickling between widely 
parted banks almost devoid of vegetation. 


NOT SCARCE IN NEW JERSEY 


Rererrine to the article in the January 
issue on the growing scarcity of wood-ducks, 
I will say that I have lived in this state for 
forty-two years and have never known of 
wood-ducks being more plentiful than during 
the past two years. It has not been uncommon 
to see flocks of two hundred or three hundred 
flying to their roosting place in a flooded swamp, 
and I have found them as numerous in different 
localities. The statement that wood-ducks 
nest in trees I will not dispute. I have never 
known them to nest in trees, but I have found 
hundreds of wood-ducks’ nests on the ground. 
One in particular was discovered in the midst 
of a clump of scrub-oak bushes and quite a 
distance from any water. 

William B. Loder (Game Warden) 

Egg Harbor City, N. J. 

[Naturalists agree that the wood-duck almost 
invariably nests in the hollow of a tree high 
above the ground, though occasionally they have 
been known to take possession of the deserted 
nest of a crow. Possibly Mr. Loder is mis- 
taken in the species—although it seems hardly 
probable that he should confuse the wood-duck 
with any other species which nests in this 
latitude. ] 


ENAMEL FOR STEEL RODS 


I nore on page 881 of the February issue, 
a request for a formula for a good enamel for 
steel fishing rods. About six years ago I ap- 
plied the following enamel to one of my rods, 
and although it received hard usage in both 
fresh and salt-water fishing, it is still perfect. 

All old enamel was scraped off and then a 
thin coat of good coach varnish was applied 
and allowed to dry—sufficiently to permit 
handling, but to still feel sticky. The rod was 
then wrapped from end to end with fine silk. 
By passing the silk through the tension of a 
sewing machine and rotating the rod in the 
hands, the winding was accomplished neatly 
and without difficulty. The rod was then 
passed through an alcohol flame to remove 
the nap or ioose fibers on the silk, and was then 
carefully coated with a good waterproof var- 
nish. The increase of weight was not notice- 
able. 

The rod was protected from rust inside 
by cleaning, applying gun grease, and then 
plugging, leaving only the necessary space for 
the male ferrule. 

R. R. Ra , 
Capt., Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 

Denver, Col. 
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San Marcos, FeBwerry 4 
Dere Feipe & STREME: 
Thanx to mi foarsite you will not be un- 
doolie shockt to here I am wunse moar in 
Texas, & when I say 
this I mene me & Sar 
An boath. We rid a 
frate trane to Littul 
Rock & there hoo 
shood I meet but mi 
old friend Bud Ferlong 
whitch was the first 
subskriber I took for 
FreL_pve & STREME 
menny yeres ago. He 
had gone abowt broak 
in a poaker gaim but 
soald his gold watch 
for enuff to staik me 
agin the lucky man. 
So we left town with munny to bum 
& foar noo shirt wastes for Sar An. The 
saim was. pladd silk with brite red & 
grene cheks & exzosted the vizzubul supply. 
At Fort Worth Bud sais, ‘‘I will stop at 
this littul burg & bust sum of its sporty 
sittyzens,’’ & lit off uv the trane with a hi hart 
& chearful fais. Last nite he sent me a colleck 
tellygraph for a tikket back home, the munny 
for whitch I shall kepe in mi pokkit with 
regrets & soe forth. The man who plays poaker 
when he don’t knoe how is never sure of gitting 
nowhere unless he wauks. Wunst in mi young 
dais I went home with only mi boots & six- 
shooter & Pa maid me ware a blankit till I was 
sun-burnt clere to mi elboes & lookt like a 
pickshur of Lo the poor Injun. Bud sets a 
heap of stoar by luck, whitch cuts no figger in 
poaker as a fine art, as awl yore gentul readers 
knoe. 

I am sum dissypointed with Texas & moar 
soe with the resepshun we have got from the 
peepul. Old Man Sparks was at the deepo 
when we got off & he sais, ‘‘I’ll be dum swizzled, 
what maid you come back?”’ We mixt rite 
there, but he was too hefty for me & it tuk a 
hull lot of men to pull him off. There has been 
a site of improoving in San Marcos sense I was 
hear & they have as fine a noo jale as I was 
ever in. Dode Finny, from the Bar X ranch, 
baled me owt & sum moar of the boys proved 
that Sparks hit the fust lick whitch was gen- 
tulmanly & mutch like old times. Befoar I go 
back north I aim to try him an uther round & 
be fixt for it when it comes off. The boys took 
us out to the ranch in a ottermobeel & sum 
of them put on collers & coats befoar we eat 
supper & I dident see enny likker the hull time 
Istade. Times have changed in the Grate & 
Glorus Lone Star Stait & in sum respex it is 
moar peesful then Konnettykut. Hoss & cattul 


steeling is a lost art & the man hoo wares lether 
britches is frowned on by his nayburs. It is 
offul to think that yore Unkel shood have lived 
to see sharlotty rooses & lemmun meringew 
pise the reguler thing fer brekfust on the wunst 
free & illimmytuble planes. ‘‘This is too mutch,” 
I sais when they past the last menshund dekok- 
shun mi way, & they said I wassunt expeckted 
to eat it awl but only a pees. In mi time no old 
Texan wood have maid sutch a rémark. A 
gest of onner cood have eat the hull thing & 
chawed up the plait if he saw fitt. After we 
had supper next day I sujjested a little gaim, 
& the boys woodent play nothing but brijj 
whist & beezeek. Then Dode Finny got his 
fiddul & reemarkt that the first number wood 
be ‘“‘Cavvyleery Rustykanner,” but he was 
bulldozed into maiking it something they called 
a chopping oapus by Major F. It wassunt 
mutch of a tune but the foaks clapt their hands 
& went on a site. I dident here a sole holler 
for “Billy in the Loeground,”’ or ‘‘Cotton Eye 
Joe,”’ or ‘‘Grate Big’ Taters in the Sandy Land,”’ 
like we fellers wanted in old times. I askt for 
a brakedown, aiming toe shaik mi*foot sum 
& set them laffing & bragging on me a littul 
may be, but they coodent here me. Things 
seme to be dull abowt San Marcos. No buddy 
gits full of O be joyful & shoots up the town 
& awl the hanging is did by the sheriff. Pistol 
toting is did sum on the sly but the boys are 
owt of praktis & -moast of them cood not hit a 
ellyfunt with a dead rest. More over, the prev- 
vylense of ottermobeels filled me with disgust. 
Yore Unkel is not as young as he wunst was, 
but he feles abowt foar dollers wuth that he 
can shoot & ride & dance better then enny 
dude sittyzen of San Marcos county. 

Prepair yore self to here uv me & Sar An 
showing Upp next time enny where but in 
Texas. We are now fixing owr fethurs for 
flite & we don’t have mutch idee where we shell 
lite. This sounds like poitry, but it was rit that 
way by axident. Mihartis sad & soe is Sar An’s. 
When we went owt to see owr old home we 
found the gardin patch had been soald to a 
nigger hoo had bilt him a red howse with bloo 
winders & was raising nigger children & chick- 
ins for the San Marcos markit. Sar An said her 
ideeuls was shattered & I cood feel that ‘mine 
was crackt. We have be helled the passing of 
the grait southwest. 

Yores troolie, 
Unxket Davin 


AurHouaeH forty or fifty deer were killed 
during last September in Santa Cruz County, 
Cal., the game warden of that county, Walter 
R. Welch, reports that the visible supply of 
deer is not noticeably diminished. During the 
past year he has made twenty-two arrests for 
violation of the game and fish laws and secured 
convictions in every case. 
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PLEA FOR A GAME LICENSE 


ANOTHER game license bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature, and it is 
up to every sportsman to see to it that it 
passes in some shape or another, and does not 
fall by the wayside as did the bill of last year. 
It is not to be presumed that a first attempt 
will be perfect or satisfactory to all, but it 
will be a step in the right direction. The 
greatest defect in our game protective system 
is a lack of game protectors, for, even conceding 
that our present game laws resemble the patch- 
work quilt of our grandmothers’ day, still 
their enforcement would amply preserve our 
fish and game, large and small. In order to have 
protectors, money and still more money is 
required. Money is as essential in game pro- 
tection as it is in other walks of life. Patriot- 
ism alone is not sufficient; the honor system 
is not a success. The average citizen don’t 
care to pry into the sporting methods of his 
neighbor in the same inquisitive way as would 
a game protector, paid and backed by the 
state. It !s hard enough to keep on good terms 
with your friends without butting into their 
sporting morals. 

A license law would produce the necessary 
money. and if we of the Empire State desire 
our grandchildren to participate in the gentle 
joys furnished by the rod and gun the game 
laws must be enforced right now. -My own 
county of Chenango, which abounds in fish and 
small game (or did a few years ago) has no 
game protection whatever. He who prefers his 
trout under six inches, or who desires to catch 
them with the festive dynamite stick, does so, 
and goes on his way rejoicing. None but the 
state protectors have the right of search with- 
out a warrant; hence the fingerlings of to-day, 
carefully deposited in the streams by our local 
gun club, grace the frying-pan of to-morrow 
The powers of the search warrant do not 
extend to the alimentary canal. 

The proposed license law of last year pro- 
vides for a resident license of $1.00 for hunting 
‘wild animals, fowl or birds.’”? It would seem 
that some distinction should be made between 
small game and large game. While $1.00 may 
be all right for birds, it should not be a hard- 
ship to pay $5.00 for the privilege of hunting 
deer. The non-resident deer hunter should. in 
all fairness be required to pay more than the 
non-resident who hunts birds or small game. 
Non-resident hunting in the Adirondack Park 
should be taxed, for the park is maintained at 
public expense and the non-resident should be 
willing to contribute liberally for his privileges 
therein. If the preserve was owned by private 
individuals the paper pulp industry would soon 
wipe it out, and ‘“‘yellow journalism”? would 
thrive on the forest that now feeds and pro- 
tects the deer. 
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A study of the game regulations of the 
British and German East African protectorates 
throw a valuable side light on game protection 
and the license question generally. One feature 
in particular of the African regulations should 
be enacted, provided a game license material- 
izes in this state—a provision requiring each 
license to file a record of the game killed. The 
object is to secure accurate statistics of the game 
killed in each district, and to enforce bag limit 
regulations. The East African schedule is in 
the following form: 

GAME REGISTER 


Species Sex | Locality Date | Remarks 


Num-} 
| ber | 








I declare that the above is a true record of all animal 
a by me in the Protectorate 
under 


(Signature of examining officer.) 


Of course, the provision as to sex in this 
state would be necessary only in the case of 
deer, bear or large game. If the report were 
to be made under oath, its moral effect might 
be greater. 

Sportsmen generally should strongly urge 
upon their senator and assemblyman the ur- 
gency of the need for additional funds for 
game protection A. D. Gibbs 

Norwich, N. Y. 


CARP ON LIVE MINNOWS 


I wAvE read with interest the communica- 
tion in the January number of FreLtp anp 
Stream from your subscriber at Schenectady. 
N. Y., concerning the German carp, and also 
the answer to same in your February number 
by the well-known angling writer, Louis Rhead 
I note that Mr Rhead says, ‘‘Carp are not 
gamy spoons, frogs and other ordi- 
nary baits being out of the question.’’ I am 
also aware that every writer upon angling,who 
deigns to mention the plebeian carp at all, makes 
substantially the same statement; that is, 
that carp are not gamy, and that they can- 
not be caught by the use of live bait, but the 
angler must make use of worms, dough-balls, 
etc. I have no doubt but these statements 
are in general true and correct, but it would 
seem that the carp in this vicinity are develop- 
ing some rather unusual traits. During the 
fishing season of 1906, I was told by one or two 
brother anglers of their catching carp on 
live minnows while fishing for game fish. 
I at first set it down as a mistake, either in 
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he bait used or the kind of fish caught; but 
one day, early in July, 1906, while still-fishing 
from a boat among the snags in a lagoon or 
slough of the Mississippi River, I was told by 
a friend, who was fishing from another boat 
near me, that only a few days before he had 
caught a good-sized carp on a live minnow 
at or about the place we were then fishing. I 
expressed such serious doubts that I am 
afraid I came near offending my brother sports- 
man, when something occurred which resulted 
in his having a good laugh at my expense. The 
crappies which we ‘had been catching seemed 
to be taking a rest. I noticed that I had in the 
minnow bucket one minnow which was con- 
siderably larger than the others. In the hopes 
of exciting the appetite of a good-sized crappie 
or a bass, I put this minnow on my hook and 
threw the bait some twenty feet from the boat 
in close proximity to a snag. In a few mo- 
ments the bobber was in motion and soon 
disappeared. I gave the usual short quick 
jerk to set the hook, and at once discovered 
that at the other end of the line was something 
of unusual size and strength. Then began a 
tussle which lasted for fifteen minutes or more, 
and finally resulted in the loss of the fish, as 
it was entirely too large for the light tackle 
I was using. We saw it, however, a number 
of times during the struggle and it was unmis- 
takably a German carp of large size. It 
would undoubtedly have weighed more than 
twenty pounds, and for brute strength and 
vigorous fighting qualities, I think it was the 
equal of anything I have ever had the good 
fortune to hook. It is needless to say that I 
apologized to my friend for my skepticism. 

During the season of 1907, on not less than 
three or four occasions, I caught carp on min- 
nows while still-fishing for bass and crappies. 
They were of fair size, weighing from 24 to 
4 pounds, and in each case, from the gamy 
qualities exhibited before I got the fish to 
the surface of the water, I was fully of the 
opinion that I was contending with a large- 
mouth black bass. 

One of the prettiest contests I ever saw 
in the taking of a fish, occurred a year and a 
half ago. A small girl was fishing for sunfish 
with worm bait off from a rocky dyke or em- 
bankment. I was at a distance of twenty rods 
or more. From a note of alarm sounded by 
the little lady, I knew that something unusual 
was taking place.. Glancing in that direction, 
I saw that she had hooked a fish of large size 
and was having considerable difficulty, not 
only to get the fish, but even to save her rod 
and line. The fish was certainly ‘‘putting up 
a good fight,’’ The line hummed as it swished 
through the water, and from the fighting qual- 
ities of the fish, I was of the opinion that in 
some way she had gotten hold of a good-sized 


bass or pickerel. In a few moments, however, - 
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she dragged out on the bank a three-pound 
carp which certainly possessed gamy qualities, 

Possibly many of your readers may be as 
skeptical as I was at first to believe that carp 
will take a live minnow, and while I am free 
to admit that I do not fully understand why 
this fish, which is not equipped by nature for 
masticating such bait, will depart from his 
supposed regular diet, yet the fact remains 
as stated, and I have no doubt but I could 
obtain the evidence of a score of other anglers 
in this vicinity who have had the same ex- 
perience as I. 

Is it possible that -their environment here, 
amid the strong and powerful currents of the 
‘Great River,’’ has developed new charac- 
teristics in the carp, and given them more 
gamy qualities than usual? 

Geo. B. Phelps 

Clinton, Iowa 


Here’s something in the way of a reply 
to your correspondent who inquired about 
German carp: Carp were introduced as a food 
fish in the United States about two hundred 
years too soon, and during the thirty or forty 
years that they have been in the rivers and 
lower lakes of this state, they have increased 
as only pests can. Carp are about as game as 
a sunken log, and some grow nearly as heavy. 
Vegetarians and mud suckers though they are, 
the smaller ones (under one pound) will bite 
readily at grasshoppers and sometimes at angle- 
worms. The larger ones will seldom assimilate 
a bait, though I have caught a few that way. 
Fish with a bob and three hooks, near the 
bottom in quiet water, and you may be able 
to land some fish that, when served, are as 
delectable as a nettle salad or a tack sandwich. 
The bait most commonly used is dynamite, 
where the carp has driven all other fish away. 
Large ones are also taken on a spear baited 
with a jack lamp. They are absolutely worth- 
Jess—a glue factory refused 15,000 carp that 
were dynamited in the city’s water supply 
because they kept it muddy. The farmers 
carted away some as fertilizer, but when the fish 
decayed the bones lay so thick on the fields 
that the crops were choked out. Seals were 
put in the lake to feed on the carp, and a week 
later one of the seals were recaptured after he 
had. made five miles overland toward the 
ocean. He was suffering intensely from in- 
digestion. Yes, the carp are still in the lake. 


Tom Veitch 
Oakland, Cal. 


SPORTSMEN in Ohio are advocating a license 
fee.of $1.00 for resident hunters, and are clam- 
oring for a law absolutely forbidding the sale 
and marketing of quail. 
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THE VOICE OF THE RAPIDS 


In a chapter of Stewart Edward White’s 
charming book, ‘‘The Forest,’’ there is de- 
scribed a phenomenon which the voyageurs 
call the ‘‘ voices of the rapids,’’ only to be heard 
in the quiet of the night and always suggesting 
peaceful scenes. On reading the chapter, in 
the fall of 1904, I discovered that Mr. White 
had very vividly and accurately described an 
experience very similar to one of my own the 
summer before. And that, by the way, is the 
great charm of Mr. White’s out-of-door books. 
He has the knack of describing a pleasure trip 
without becoming lost in endless details of 
commonplace events, immaterial dates, and 
irrelevant statistics of game slaughtered, etc., 
and when reading his books one almost feels 
as if he was accompanying the author, or read- 
ing an inspired account of a real trip of one’s 
own. 

On a warm and beautiful July day a friend 
and myself, with our guide, set out on a fishing 
expedition in the Adirondacks. We had to walk 
several miles through a trackless forest before 
reaching our stream, then fished down toward 
its outlet in the flow-back from a Jarge state 
dam, our idea being to camp at the foot of a 
fall near the flow. The stream was a typical 
one, with sand, gravel and cobble bottom; the 
banks were closely overgrown with alders and 


willows and the task of winning through with 
a fishing rod was nerve-racking in the extreme. 
Occasionally we encountered a spruce thicket 
where the ground was carpeted inches deep 
with cool, yielding moss, very soothing to tired 


feet. But the trout took the hook readily, 
and although they ran small, the sport was 
good. We worked our way through to the 
falls in time for a supper by twilight, im- 
provised a hasty lean-to from an extra blanket 
that our guide had tugged in a heavy pack all 
day, and then established ourselves on a big 
rock at the entrance to the flow. The conditions 
happened to be just right. The trout were 
working in from the deep water, feeding as 
they came, and until inky darkness we snatched 
in mighty brook trout, varied occasionally 
by huge bullheads-or corpulent dace, all of 
whom fought vigorously. In the darkness 
the nature of the catch was in doubt until the 
fish was landed. As we had no net we relied 
on our tackle, and, as our guide remarked, 
‘*We just horsed them in.”’ 

The moon finally climbed above the trees, 
the cold settled down, the water began to 
steam, the resulting mist glistened coldly in 
the moonlight, the bites came farther and far- 
ther apart, even the bullheads became shy; 
so we straightened our cramped limbs, realized 
that we were tired, cold and sleepy, and sought 
our balsam bed. I had just begun to doze off, 
ulled by the roar of the falls and the tinkling 


gurgle of the rapid below, when suddenly 
sleep deserted me. A persistent murmur became 
audible, distinct from the sounds of troubled 
waters I had heard before, and as I lay the 
murmur gradually took form. The scene 
changed to a warm spring day in my college 
town. I sat by an open window, which over- 
looked the city, listening to the college yell, 
softened by the distance: ‘‘Cornell—I yell-yell- 
yell-Cornell!’’ Over and over again it was re- 
peated Try as I would to read a different 
meaning into the haunting murmur. which came 
from no particular direction and seemed en- 
tirely apart from and in no way connected with 
the waterfall or rapids, it softly and persistently 
repeated over and over again that musical 
refrain. 

Then a porcupine cautiously climbed a 
nearby tree, apparently slid clawing and 
scratching to the ground, grunted disgustedly, 
sniffed inquiringly among our utensils—and 
the voice of the rapids was still. Try as I would 
when we had organized an expedition after, 
the benighted porcupine and quieted down 
again, I could not conjure back that voice from 
the past. The noise was there, but something 
was gone from it. 

I have camped in the same spot since, and 
have listened patiently, but the voice of the 
fail was a plain and commonplace gurgling 
roar; of articulate speech it had none. 

A D. Gibbs 

Norwich, N. Y. 


SPARE THE FORESTS 


Dissipation of our forest wealth is analo- 
gous to dissipation of other national wealth, 
and the resulting evils—drought, flood, fire, 
waste of soil, shrinkage of rivers, waterless mills, 
disappearance of the lumber business, higher 
prices for the necessities of life, etc.—will cer- 
tainly afflict our country in proportion to such 
dissipation. The inevitability of these evils is 
as clear as sunlight and as portentous as the 
storm in summer. Not in one year, perhaps 
not in ten years; but at our present rate of 
devastation and consumption, two or three 
decades will grievously affect alike every state 
within the confines of our now prosperous Union. 

And not only the economic, but the artistic 
side of this evil, ought to be considered. Incom- 
parable landscapes were not invested with 
forests solely for purposes of commerce, but 
for the rest and recreation of man Like the 
azure sky diversified by sun-kissed clouds; like 
the rich, deep coloration of old ocean; so 
Nature endows our mountains and valleys with 
verdancy of forests. Barren of such a cloak, 
these mountains and valleys would appear 
desolate and ashamed. No Jonger could the 
enraptured artist or the wearied. business man 
rove beneath the fragrance of pines or amidst 
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NOVA SCOTIA GOOSE BOATS 


the grandeurs of glades. Rocks and earth 
would be abundant; but the indispensable 
glories of forest and rill would be irreparably 
absent. 

Our nation should rigidly protect and pre- 
serve our timber-lands against ruthless and un- 
necessary devastation. It is a matter of vital 
moment, and ought to receive the individual 
attention and effort of every American citizen. 

Charles Nevers Holmes 

Brookline, Mass. - 


NOVA SCOTIA GOOSE BOATS 


‘As silly as a goose!’’ Who could be as 
silly as a goose—except the man who invented 
the well-worn adage. For a goose is not silly. 
Far from it! The goose is the wisest of birds! 
Who saved Rome? But let me not bore you 
with a disquieting array of classical allusions 
ad infinitum. 

The goose is a true sport. He is decidedly 
game. But because the goose is a game bird, 
that is no reason why the goose should be a 
fool bird and take all kinds of chances. The 
goose is wise. He takes no chances. Least of 
all does he take any risks that might endanger 
his neck—at any rate chances’in the shape of 
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PREPARED FOR ACTION 


aman Neither does the goose take any chances 
in the color of a man; and for a man in his 
natural habiliments to attempt to shoot a goose 
on a day in spring, when the ice is afloat in the 
harbor or river mouth, would be adding to 
that man all the ancient ignominy of the “‘silly 
goose epithet. 

The sportsman knows his goose; and treats 
him accordingly. He is as wise as his goose— 
every time. When the ice breaks up and goes 
floating about the harbors in large cakes, to 
find its way to the sea, the sportsman sets his 
plans to fool the wily goose at his own game. 
About the time when the ice breaks up, great 
flocks of geese on their way from the South spend 
weeks feeding in the shallow harbors along the 
Nova Scotian coast, lingering around the shores 
of the peninsular province until the real spring 
has come and milder weather begins to loosen up 
the ice in the regions farther north. This is 
the time when the sportsman dons his “‘ice- 
clothes,’’ gets out his ‘‘goose-float’’ and begins 
his campaign against the wisest specimen of 
the feathered tribe. 

The ‘‘goose-boats’”’ are long, low, squarely 
built affairs, made of wood, partially covered 
with canvas, and painted white. They will 
easily accommodate two men, and can be pro- 
pelled from the inside without oars or other 
aid from the outside. The paddles which pro- 
pel the floats are arranged underneath the 
boat and are propelled by a series of chains 
inside the craft, as shown in the accompanying 
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THE GOOSE BOAT AFLOAT 


photograph. The float so nearly resembles an 
ice cake that its occupants can approach within 
a few yards of a flock of geese feeding or sitting 
on the water. Man is normally white, but if 
the awful tan produced by sun and snow serves 
as a danger signal to the ever-wary leader of 
the flock, even then the float is near enough 
for its;inmates to get a good “‘sportsman’s 
shot” on the wing. 

The photographs given were taken in the 
harbor of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, about the 
first of April. 

Walter Shea 

Malden, Mass. 


FLORIDA COAST FISHING 


ANGLERs all over the country have read of 
Florida as an anglers’ paradise, but only those 
who have actually enjoyed the fishing there 
can give the state, and especially its east coast, 
the credit it deserves as the greatest fishing 
grounds in this or any other country. The 
east. coast from St. Augustine to Miami, three 
hundred miles, affords the angler his choice 
of some six hundred different varieties, among 
them the tarpon, the kingfish, the grouper 
family of different varieties and weights, and 
the bone fish—known to few fishermen, but as 
a game fish pre-eminent as the greatest fighter 
for. his weight and size in America. Biscayne 
Bay seems to be the home of this fellow as it 
is also the great feeding ground for the king- 
fish. At the present writing kingfish are so 
plentiful in and around Biscayne Bay that the 
market fishermen are only receiving 10 cents 
each for fish averaging twenty pounds. All 
are caught with a line, as there is no netting 
on the east coast; but you can have your 
choice of trolling, still-fishing or casting. The 
boatman, as you prepare to start, asks, ‘‘What 
kind of fishing do you want? I can take you 
where you will be sure of all the kingfish you 
can carry; or out on the ‘drops’ for red snap 


per, grouper, mutton fish, and bar. 
racuda; or if you care to, we can 
run down through the channels 
and you will have some great 
sport with the amber jack.” It is 
hard for the beginner to make up 
his mind just what he wants, but 
whatever his decision may be, he 
is sure to get an abundance of 
fish. 
Standing gn the dock at the 
Royal Palm Hotel, in Miami and 
watching the fishing fleet come in, 
is a treat in itself. The boats, as 
they come up to the dock, with 
the day’s catch strung in the rig- 
ging and displayed on the stern, are 
a sight that no fisherman will ever 
forget. The visitors from the hotel 
throng the dock,. and one hears right 
and left, ‘‘Here comes the Carib; she went 
down to Ragged Keys. I’ll bet they hit them 
hard to-day. And here comes the Stroller!” 
—as another boat of the fleet pokes her 
nose around the bend of the channel—‘‘She 
went down to Bear’s Cut after kingfish.”” The 
catches of each boat are hung up and photo- 
graphed, and high weight for each boat is 
placed on the bulletin board at the club house, 
together with the lucky angler’s name; and so 
it goes on, day after day. Soldier’s Key, the 
fishing club connected with the Royal Palm 
Hotel, is a stopping place for a great many 
fishermen. It lies fifteen miles from Miami, 
practically on the edge of the gulf stream, and 
has a growth of cocoanut trees and palms, 
and a beautiful club house, where the fisher- 
men can lounge on the verandas overlooking 
Biscayne Bay on one side and the blue waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico on the other. To accom- 
modate the numerous fishermen who visit 
the resort, the yacht Louise makes a round 
trip daily to this beautiful isle of the deep. 
The world offers no better fishing than may 
be had in the surrounding waters. 
E. E. Garretson. 
Miami, Fla. 


A BOUNTY ON CATS 


PENNSYLVANIA farmers are considerably ex- 
ercised over the suggestion of Dr. Joseph Kalb- 
fus, in his report as chief game protector, that 
the state should offer a bounty on the ordinary 
house cat, which he denounces as the greatest 
known destroyer of bird life. Cats are preda- 
tory by nature and are commonly abroad at 
night, preying upon the birds that roost or 
nest on the ground or in low shrubbery, and if 
it were possible to. estimate the number of 
fledglings that annually die to gratify the feline 
love of hunting, the figures would be amply 
condemnatory to convince the most prejudiced 





THE QUESTION BOX 


lover of our common household pet that Tom 
and Tabby were spending very little of their 
time watching rat holes At any rate many 
thinking people are endorsing Dr. Kalbfus’ 
suggestion. and in states other than Pennsyl- 
vania As a Rochester daily remarks: ‘‘Theo- 


retically, the cat is useful to man as an exter- 
minator of rats and mice; practically, it has 
survived its usefulness in that respect, since 
there are so many other more effective and surer 
ways of accomplishing that end without risk.”’ 


THE QUESTION BOX 


E. F. D., Mexico, Mo.—Owing to absence 
from home last fall I was unable to give my 
pup, then a year old, any 
work on game birds. I should 
like{to use him in snipe hunt- 
ing ‘next spring, but fear he 
is getting rather old to train 
now. About the yard he is 
obedient and will do most 
anything, but will not hunt 
for game when taken out 
into woods, and just hangs 
close to me. What would 
you advise? 

Answer:—Having attained 
his present age without ever 
being put on game, is the 
reason he clings to you when 
taken to the woods. All he 
sees and hears out there is 
new to him, and to get him 
used to it is the first thing 
necessary. The open field 
is preferable to brush or 
woodland for starting a pup, 
and if an active dog can be 
taken along for the first few 
times out, progress will be 
more rapid. When enthu- 
siasm has been aroused the 
dog should be hunted alone, 
so as to put him on his own 
resources and thus make him 
self-reliant. Your fear that 
the dog is already too old is 
unnecessary—a puppy may be too young 
to commence training in earnest and system- 
atically, but never too old. 

SS 

T. L. J., Minneapolis, Minn.—My setter is 
past two years old. Last summer he had dis- 
temper badly, leaving him very weak, with 
severe twitching of muscles. Gradually he re- 
gained control of them except in one shoulder. 
During the fall I could not work him much, 
as he gave out so quickly when put down in the 
field, although willing and enthusiastic so 
long as he lasted. He still has the twitching, 
and the leg has shrunken in length so that he 
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limps on it. Now, what shall I do to relieve 
or cure him of the trouble? 

Answer:—Chorea is one of the worst after- 
effects of distemper, and is practically incur- 
able. To chloroform a severe sufferer from 
chorea is the most merciful deed the unfor- 
tunate owner can bestow on such a patient at 
an early stage, thus relieving the incapacitated 
animal from agony and preventing loss of time 


and worry. 
’ 


H. G. L., Ilion, N. Y.—My two beagle 
hounds are good rabbit dogs but do not obey 
orders, come in only when so inclined, but 
hunt with a will at their own sweet pleasure. 
After shooting a rabbit I always call them up, 
if possible, and show it to 
them, because I am told it 
encourages them in their 
work. Is that as much as 
can be done with a beagle, 
or can they be better trained? 
They will run down and catch 
a cripple, but then I must 
hasten to them or the rabbit 
will be pretty badly used 
up. When the season is 
closed, should these dogs be 
kept shut up, or allowed their 
freedom to go out by them- 
selves if so inclined? They 
go out and often stay out 
‘two days 

Answer:—A beagle can 
and should be rendered as 
submissive and obedient as 
the pointer and setter is ex- 
pected to be, and that can 
easily be accomplished by 
merely following the plain in- 
structions contained in ‘“‘The 
Amateur Trainer,” leaving 
off such parts only as are 
deemed unnecessary in the 
work of a rabbit dog; re- 
trieving, however, is one of 
the accomplishments not to 
be omitted. Allowing any 
field dog to roam at will 
must invariably result in its acquiring un- 
desirable habits, and, therefore, keeping shut 
up in a roomy yard is necessary, but a run 
of fully a half hour’s duration every evening 
should be accorded, preferably before feeding. 

* * * 


by E. F. Warner, 


New York 


W. B. C., Virgil, N. Y.—I have a foxhound, 
eight years old and a good one, with which I 
have secured seventy-one foxes. He is in 
good flesh, eats heartily and works as well as 
ever some days, and looks and appears to be 
well always. But other days he will start all 
right, and work as good as ever he did until 
he routs his fox, when he will drop as though 
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he had been shot, and straighten out as if he 
were dead for ten or fifteen minutes, after 
which he will get up, stagger around awhile 
and go after his fox again, only to drop again 
in a few minutes; then he gets up and either 
returns to me or goes home. Can you tell me 
what ails him and what to do for him? 

Answer:—This sort of ailment is brought 
on by internal parasites—most likely tape- 
worm. Dogs so afflicted, after a hard run or 
when getting excited, usually have fits or 
spasms much as you describe. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN 


Cuarxtes A. Duxe, Duke Center, Pa., sends 
us @ suggestion worth considering. He writes: 
‘There are tarpon and tuna clubs—why not 
organize a bass and muskellunge club of na- 
tional scope. There could be an enrollment 
fee of one doliar, and each member eligible to 
compete for suitable prizes provided out of 
the fund so formed, and the new members 
coming in would sustain the club for all time. 
Members could fish ‘any old place,’ reporting 
success, weights, etc., in the fall of each year, 
and those entitled to prizes could make affi- 
davits covering their claims. All anglers, male 
or female, would join to assure eligibility as 
prize winners in case they happened to hook 
‘Old Bill,’ or the ‘grandad of ’em all.’ It 


should be casy to complete the organization 
in time for the season of 1908.” 


, THe present session of the New York legis- 
lature will doubtless make many changes in 
the game law, if one may judge by the number 
of bills already submitted for consideration. 
The most comprehensive of these is that intro- 
duced by Mr. Mills, the printed copy of which 
occupies 140 pages, and its passage would mean 
the revision of practically every existing statute 
for the protection of game and fish. Among the 
other bills introduced are several relating to 
special laws for individual counties, and one 
making it a felony to kill or wound a human 
being in mistake for game, as follows: 


Section 1. The peral code is hereby amended by add- 
ing thereto a new section to be Section 193a thereof, 

as follows: 

Section 193a. Killing or wounding of a human being 
by person in pursuit of game.—Any person who, while 
hunting, and in the pursuit of wild game or game birds, 
negligently or carelessly shoots or kills a human being, 
shall be guilty of manslaughter in the second degree, 
and any person while so hunting wild game or game 
birds under any circumstances other than those above 
named who shoots, kills or wounds any human being 
shall be guilty of a felony and punishable by imprison- 
ment in a state prison for a term of not less than one 

ear and by a fine of not less than one thousand dollars. 

istrict attorneys and sheriffs, in their respective coun- 
ties, shall promptly investigate any alleged violations 
of this section, and prosecute every person accused 
thereof; for failure so to investigate and prosecute, 
each of said officers shall be punished by fine not ex- 
coming $1,000, and shall be removed from office. 
1008 on 2. This act shall take effect September Ist, 
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GREAT PROGRESS OF THE PRUDENTIAL 


Enormous Figures Dealt in by this National 
Life Insurance Company 


Tue annual statement of The Prudential of 
Newark, N. J., which is published on another 
page, shows the company to be stronger in 
public confidence that ever before. The year 
1907 is reported to have been one of unusual 
gains in every department of the company’s 
business. The company issued and paid for 
in new insurance during the year over two 
hundred and seventy-two million dollars. The 
number of policies in force has been increased 
by over four hundred thousand, bringing the 
total number of policies in force up to over 
seven and one-quarter millions. The total 
amount of insurance at risk is over one billion 
three hundred and thirty-seven million dollars. 
In payments to policyholders The Prudential 
has maintained and surpassed its record for 
liberality. During the year The Prudential 
paid to policyholders over eighteen million 
dollars, while since the organization of the 
company the total payment to its policy- 
holders has been over 141 million dollars. 

A safe and profitable investment to a life 
insurance company consists of loans to its own 
policyholders, on the security of their policies. 
The statement shows over seven million dollars 
loaned in this way. 

The Prudential also shows a reduction in ex- 
penses in 1907 (on a basis of equal premium 
incomes in 1906 and 1907) of nearly one million 
dollars. The tax payments by the company 
in 1907 also reached the enormous sum of one 
and one-quarter million dollars. The net gain 
in insurance in force was over eighty-four 
million dollars, and this, the company’s 
officials state, was a greater gain than the 
company made in 1906, one of its banner 
years. 

The Prudential states that through its splen- 
did equipment, experience and organization it 
has given, since the introduction of its New 
Industrial Policy and New Low-Cost Ordinary 
Policy, more life insurance for less money than 
ever before, and to this, no doubt is due the 
great success that the company made last year 
and is making this year. The New Low-Cost 
Policy is described by The Prudential company 
as the greatest success in life insurance, and 
this is due to the fact that it is sold at as low 
arate as is consistent with the guaranteed ben- 
efits and the absolute life insurance protection 
which it affords. 

Send to The Prudential, Newark, N. J., for 
rates on the New Low-Cost Policy at your age, 
and The Prudential officials state that you will 
be surprised at the large amount of life insur- 
ance you can secure from that company at 
such low cost.—Adv. 





Ir is extremely difficult to formulate a code 
of rules that should in all cases be held in- 
violate by sportsmen. 

CIRCUMSTANCES Even in courts of law, 
AND CONDITIONS governed in their rul- 
ing by time-honored 

statutes, full allowance is made for circum- 
stances which common sense and justice urge 
in extenuation of the offense committed, and 
our unwritten laws must perforce be equally 
elastic. Popular sentiment, when carried to an 
- unreasoning length, becomes no better than 
mere prejudice and is equally deserving of criti- 
cism, even though it may be based upon a doc- 
trine so fundamentally correct as that of “‘the 
greatest good for the greatest number.”’ As a 
matter of fact, such prejudice is at times en- 
countered in present-day sportsmen’s journal- 
ism, and for example one might refer to the 
cry of ‘‘game hog”’ when a party of five or six 
gunners, probably just returned from a hunt 
of as many days’ duration, are photographed 
together with their joint bag of four or five 
dozen ducks. It may be in bad taste to pose 
for such a picture, but that is a matter which 
alone concerns the individual gunner, and is 
best decided for and by himself. Certainly he 
is not censurable for killing two or three, or 
even a half-dozen ducks each day, during the 
week of sport that he has earned by fifty-one 
weeks of close application to his profession or 
trade. Another instance of uncalled-for criti- 
cism is found in a letter recently received, which 
roundly condemns the magazine for publishing 
W. A. Conkling’s sketch, ‘“‘A Half Day in 
Ram’s Horn,’’ because it told of shooting ducks 
and geese on the water. Unquestionably it is 
more sportsmanlike, under ordinary conditions, 
to shoot feathered game flying; but in such 
weather as the writer describes, with game 
almost as scarce as the proverbial ‘‘hen’s 
teeth,”’ an inexperienced man behind the gun, 
and swamps on either side of the narrow water- 
way, wherein a duck killed in flight would likely 
fall and be lost past finding, there would seem 
excuse for a disregard of ethics. And again, 


when there is risked a dangerous excursion 
across open water in the teeth of a southeast 
gale, each wave threatening to engulf the little 
duck boat, to get within extreme ‘‘swan-shot”’ 
range of a brace of Canada geese. The possi- 
bility of criticism was considered before the 
story was put in type. We are pleasantly dis- 
appointed in receiving but one expression of 
disapproval, and that one written by a woman. 
It is quite within the possibilities that another 
article, completed in the present. issue, will be 
commented upon in the same spirit by some of 
our readers. It relates the experience of two 
trappers who found enjoyment in -camp life, 
even in an Adirondack winter—and trapping 
is anything but sportsmanlike! But there will 
be trappers so long as the most critical of us 
continue to purchase furs for our womankind, 
and in publishing the article the purpose was 
not to induce our readers to take up trapping 
as an avocation. What we did desire to set 
forth was the entire practicability. of spending 
a winter in the woods without serious dis- 
comfort. Winter camps hold their possibilities 
of enjoyment, too generally ignored, yet worthy 
of our better acquaintance. 
* * * 
It is a fact which should be more generally 
known that the underlying principles of true 
sportsmanship were as 
EARLIEST sharply defined four 
WORK ON hundred years ago as 
SPORTSMANSHIP they are to-day. In 
1486, eleven years after 
Caxton introduced the art of printing into 
England, he issued from his press the first 
book on sport ever published, and probably 
the first ever written in English by a woman, 
“The Boke of St. Albans,” written by a cer- 
tain Dame Juliana Berners, Bernes, or Barnes, 
prioress of a nunnery near the little river Ver, 
which still has speckled trout in its quiet pools. 
The second edition of this book, published by 
Wynkyn de Worde, ten years later, bears 
the following elaborate title in the fashion of 
the time: ‘‘Treatyse perteynynge to Hawkynge, 
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Huntynge, and Fysshynge with an Angle: also 
a right noble Treatyse on the Lynage of Coote 
Armeris; ending with a Treatyse which specy- 
fyeth of Blasynge of Armys.’’ At the present 
moment, when the revision of game laws is 
occupying the time of our several states’ legis- 
latures, the opening paragraphs of this old 
volume may prove interesting reading: 


HERE BEGYNNYTH 
Tue TREATYSE OF FyssHYNGE WITH AN ANGLE 


Salomon in his parablys sayth that a glad spyryte 
makyth a flourynge aege, that is a fayre aege and a 
longe. And syth it is soo: | aske this questyon,whiche 
ben the meanes and the causes that enduce a man in 
to a mery spyryte: Truly to my beste dyscrecon it 
seemeth good dysportes and honest gamys in whom 
@ man Joyeth without any repentaunce after. 

Thenne folowyth it yt gode dysportes and honest 

mes ben cause of mannys fayre aege and longe life. 
And therefore now woll I chose of foure good disportes 
and honest gamys, that is to wyte: to huntynge: hawk- 
ynge: fysshynge: and foulynge. The best to my 
symple dyscrecon whyche is fysshynge: called An- 
glygne wyth a rodde: and a lyne and an hoke. And 
thereof to treate as my symple wytte may suffyce: 
both for the said reason of Salomon and also for the 
reason that phisyk makyth in this wyse. Si tibi defi- 
ciant medici tibi fiant; hec tria mens leta labor et moderata 
dieta. Ye shall vnderstonde that this is for to saye, 
Yf a man lacke leche or medicyne he shall make thre 
thyngs his leche and medycyne: and he shall nede 
neuer no moo. The fyrste of them is a mery thought. 
The seconde is labour not outrageo. The thyrd is 
dyete mesurable. . . . 

Here folowyth the order made to all those whiche 
shall haue the vnderstondynge of this forsayd treatyse 
& vse it for theyr pleasures. 

Ye that can angle & take fysshe to your pleasures 
as this forsayd treatyse techyth & shewyth you: 1 
charge & requyre you in the name of alle noble men 
that ye fysshe not in noo poore mannes seuerall water: 
as his ponde: stewe: or other necessary thynges to 
kepe fysshe in wythout his lycence & good wyll. Nor 
that ye vse not to breke noo mannys gynnys lyenge in 
theyr weares & in other places dve vuto theym. Ne 
to take the fysshe awaye that is taken in theym. For 
after a fysshe is taken in a mannys gynne yf the gynne 
be layed in the comyn waters: or elles in suche waters 
as he hireth, it is his owne propre goodes. And yf ye take 
it awaye ye robbe hym: Whyche is a ryght shamfull 
dede to ony noble man to do yt that theuyr & brybours 
done: whyche are punysshed for theyr evyll dedes 
by the necke & other wyse when they may be aspyed 
& taken. And also yf ye do in lyke manere as this 
treatise shewyth you: ye shal haue no nede to take 
of other menys: Whiles ye shal haue ynough of your 
own takyng yf ye lyste to labour therefore. Whyche 
shall be to you a very pleasure to se the fayr bryght 
shynunge scalyd fysshes dysceyved by your crafty 
meanes & drewen vpon londe. Also that ye breke noo 
mannyes heggys in goynge abowte your dysportes: 
ne opyn noo mannys gates but that ye shytte theym 
agayn. Also ye shall not vse this forsayd crafty dysporte 
for no covety senes to thencreasynge & sparunge of 
your money oonly, but peyacypeny for your solace 
& to cause the helthe of. your body, and specyally of 
your soule. For whanne ye purpoose to goo on your 
disportes in fysshung ye woll not desyre gretly many 
persones wyth you, whiche myghte lette you of your 
game. And thenne ye maye serue God deuowtly in 
saye’ affectuously youre eustumable prayer. And 
thus oynge ye shall eschewe & voyde many vices, as 
Idylness whyche is pryncypall cause to enduce many 
to many other vyces, as it is ryght well knowen. 

ye shall not be to rauenous in takyng of your 
sayd ay as to moche at one tyme: whyche ye maye 
lyghtly doo, yf e doo in euery poynt as this present 
treatyse shewyth you in euery poynt, whyche lyghtly 
be occasyon-to destroye your owne dysportes & other 
mennys also. As whan ye haue a suffycyent mese ye 
sholde coveyte no more as at that tyme. Also ye shall 
besye yourselfe to nouryssh the game in all that ye 
maye: & to dystroye all such thynges as ben devourers 
of it. And all those that done after this rule haue 
the blessynge of & saynt Petyr, whyche be theym 
graunte that wyth his —_ blood vs boughte. 

And for by cause that this present treatyse sholde 
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not come to the hondys of eche ydle persone whyche 
wolde desire it yf it were enpryntyd allone by itself 
& put in a lytyll plaunfiet therfore 1 have compylyd it 
in a we volume of dyverse bokys‘concernunge to 
gentyll & noble men to the entent that the forsayd 
ydle persones whyche sholde have put lytyll mesure 
in the sayd dysporte of fyshynge sholde not by this 
meane utterly dystroye it. 


* * * 


THE most concise of our twentieth century 
writers would find it difficult to sum up the 
matter in fewer or more ex- 


VERY GOOD pressive words. Wholesome 
DOCTRINE _ sports are conducive to longev- 
TO-DAY ity, happiness and a clear con- 


science, and permit us to 
dispense with doctors and medicines. In our 
sports we should ever be regardful of the rights 
and privileges of others, fishing in no man’s 
private waters or stealing fish out of his traps, 
which would be a misdeed deserving of capital 
punishment. In crossing inclosed lands, shut 
the gates behind you and be careful to break 
down no hedges. Fish by yourself, unless you 
are willing to see the other fellow catch all 
the big ones, and thus preserve to yourself 
that tranquillity of temper that prompts a 
heartfelt prayer for all your fellow men. Don’t 
be hoggish in your sport, under penalty of 
lessening the chances of yourself and others in 
future hunting and fishing trips. Never hunt 
or fish for profit. Protect the game in every 
way possible, and interest yourself in the de- 
struction of its natural enemies. Here is the 
doctrine of game preservation in a nutshell, 
exactly as it is understood and advocated 
to-day. 


* * * 


Are the boys to enjoy their rightful share 
of camp life this coming season? If they 
are to be sportsmen some 
TAKE THE day—and the younger brothers 
BOY ALONG and sons and nephews of our 
readers most likely cherish 
hopes of this sort—it is best that they should 
serve their novitiate under proper instructors. 
A good deal depends upon starting straight 
—acquiring the rudiments before tackling the 
higher branches, especially if they are to be 
tackled single-handed and their problems 
solved by the good old rule of ‘‘cut-and-try.”’ 
Take a lesson from the lower animals that hunt 
and fish, and if you have any knowledge of 
woodcraft and campcraft, pass it along to the 
intelligent and ambitious youth who will later 
on be called upon to uphold the family repu- 
tation along these lines Don’t shirk your 
plain duty. And don’t harbor the delusion that 
a boy, a real, sure-enough boy, will prove a 
disturbing element in camp, or a hindrance in 
the daily round of sport. Boys are nothing if 
not adaptative. Give them a chance to show 
their mettle and you will never have cause 
to regret the experiment. 
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MOTOR BOATS FOR SPORTSMEN 


Ir would be derogatory to the intelligence 
of American sportsmen to suggest that they 
have been slow to realize the practical value 
of gasoline motor craft; moreover, such a 
suggestion would be contrary to facts, since 
the only reason preventing the universal use 
of these boats from their first introduction in 
perfected form has been that of cost. The 
manufacturers had many problems in con- 
struction to solve before they could offer a 
thoroughly seaworthy, speedy, safe and artisti- 
cally designed craft at a price within the means 
of the average sportsman. The motor boat of 
to-day is not that of a half-dozen years ago, 
and it would seem that with each improvement 
in hull or engine there has been a corresponding 
decrease in price. Throughout the six conti- 
nents, wherever civilization has gained a foot- 
hold, there every waterway is thronged with 
these ever-useful little boats, and in the fore- 
front of exploration their cheerful ‘‘chug- 
chug’’ awakens the echoes of the wilderness. 
Their adaptability to all needs approaches 
the miraculous; for water travel or desultory 
cruising, for the angler or the gunner, no 
manner of craft can surpass them. 

Just at the present season, the spring 
months already at hand, and the hearts and 
minds of sportsmen intent upon preparations 
for coming trips to the woods and waters. 
it is timely to consider whether a motor boat 
should not be considered an indispensable 
item of equipment, its requisite length and beam, 
and the type and size of engine suited to the 
work expected of it. Nowadays it is quite pos- 
sible to build your own boat, even though you 
are not possessed of any great amount of 
mechanical skill. There are books which will 


supply the needful directions and working 
plans, and there are concerns which make it 
their business to furnish all the material, from 
framing to finishing, already cut to fit in place. 
Furthermore, it is quite within the possi- 
bilities to install a marine engine in some boat 
that you may already have—there are many 
makes of engines to choose from—attach a 
propeller, and spare yourself the blisters bred 
by rowing. But perhaps the more satisfactory 
way is to select a boat complete from the 
maker’s catalogue, put a ‘‘please rush’”’ on 
the order, and be ready to cut free from dry 
ground as soon as there is weather favorable 
for a cruise. A perusal of various articles in 
this department will supply our readers with 
information on the subject of the 1908 models 
of power boats and motors. Owing to lack of 
space it is impossible for us to describe all the 
new engines this month, but in the April issue 
other boats and engines will be brought out. 


CANOE AND OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Sucu rapid strides have been made in the 
construction of gasoline motors within the past 
few years that the layman has found it not a 
little difficult to keep in touch with the newer 
specialties. Probably the two motors which 
have caused the keenest interest during the 
past two years are the ‘‘Outboard”’ or “‘ Porto”’ 
motor and the canoe motor manufactured in 
Detroit by the Waterman Marine Motor Co. 
The Outboard or Porto motor, which we illus- 
trate herewith, is so arranged that it may be 
quickly attached to the stern of any boat, and 
when not in use can be packed away and car- 
ried or shipped as baggage, a feature which has 
made it especially attractive to sportsmen. 
The little water-cooled motor used with this 
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outfit gives a full 2 H.P. and will easily drive 
an 18-foot boat seven to nine miles per hour, 
or it can be used as an auxiliary on any sail- 
boat up to five tons displacement. The motor 
proper weighs but 24 pounds and is so balanced 
as to reduce vibration to a minimum. The 
gasoline supply is located in a small tank 
on the tiller and will run the engine approx- 
imately eight hours. The electric batteries 
and coil are carried in a small box and placed 
conveniently at any point in the boat. 
Another product of 
this concern is the 
Waterman canoe motor, 
which is being received 
very enthusiastically by 
canoeists who have been 
waiting for a thoroughly 
practical canoe motor 
that could be bought at 
a reasonable price and 
would not detract from 
-the beauty or safety 
of their canoes. This 
motor is based on the 
same principles that were 
found to be so success- 
ful in the Outboard motor. It is of the two- 
cycle type, water cooled and developes 2 H.P. 
The cylinder is surrounded by a copper water 
jacket which affords a perfect cooling system. 
The carbureter is of special design and rarely 
needs adjustment; in fact, the engine as a whole 
has been designed so that it can be safely 
operated, even by the veriest novice. It will 
drive the average canoe at a rate of ten to 
fourteen miles an hour, gliding through the 
water as if pushed by an unseen hand. This 
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ought to prove a welcome innovation for the 
man who finds ‘‘paddling his own canoe’’ too 
strenuous sport, resulting in sundry aches and 
pains in the region of his shoulder. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR 


Tue Perfection motors, made by the Caille 
Perfection Motor Co., of Detroit, Mich., have 
an excellent reputation as ideal motors for all 
varieties of fishing boats. They are built in 
sizes from two to twelve H.P., the 2 H.P. being 
light enough for a canoe or row boat and power- 
ful enough for a 16-foot or 18-foot launch. 
Reliability, ease of starting and speed are ex- 
cellent features secured by correct designing 
and construction in the best possible manner 
from selected materials. They can be run slowly 
enough for trolling, and then speeded up to 
their limit in an instant, should occasion re- 
quire, by advancing the spark; and being re- 
versible, can be run forward or backward at 
almost any speed. They require no cranking, 
no crank being supplied with them, a quarter 
turn of the flywheel being all that is necessary 
A catalogue showing 
all their various 
models will be sent 
by the manufactur- 
ers upon request, 
and will be found of 
interest to the own- 
ers of craft of all 
types and descrip- 
tions. Before decid- 
ing it is well to find 
out what every man- 
ufacturer has to offer. 





GAILLE PERFECTION 
MOTOR 

















THE START, AT TIMES SQUARE, OF THE 20,000 MILE RACE FROM NEW YORE 


TO PARIS, VIA SAN FRANCISCO, ALASKA AND SIBERIA 
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Phote by Lazarniok 
MONTAGUE ROBERTS IN HIS THOMAS CAR, THE ONLY AMERICAN AUTO IN THE RACE 














PIERCE-RACINE 16-FOOT MOTOR BOAT 


THE accompanying illustration shows a 
16-foot motor boat made by the Pierce Engine 
Co:, of Racine, Wis., especially designed for use 
as a small pleasure boat or for fishing and 
hunting. A Pierce 2 H.P. motor furnishes the 
power and can be controlled to give a speed 
of from two to seven miles an hour. The entire 
frame is of white oak, with planking of red 
cypress. The boat is lined inside and provided 
with two lockers near the motor and a locker 
under the forward and another under the after 
deck. The steering apparatus is so arranged 
that the boat can be guided either from the 
pilot wheel or by means of a tiller near the 
motor, thus enabling the man at the motor 
to steer without leaving his position. 





A NEW BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


AT a recent meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 
it was resolved, among other things, to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Information, the purpose of 
which will be to furnish to all the members 
such information as any member may see fit 
to send to the secretary pertaining to the 
successful operation of any new devices and 
improvements. In this way FreLp AND STREAM 
which is an associate member of the organ- 
ization will receive detailed information as to 





18-FOOT STEEL AUTOMOBILE BOAT 


all the new things of interest that are being 
brought out from time to time, which will be 
published for the benefit of our readers. 





THERE are two models of craft made by the 
Michigan Steel Boat Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, which seem particularly to lend 
themselves to the need of the sportsman. 





AN ECONOMICAL 16-FoOT STEEL LAUNCH 


These are shown in the accompanying cuts 
and are 16 and 18 feet in length respectively. 
They are constructed throughout of steel, 
which is cut in regular pattern strips, lock- 
seamed and welded together. Each boat is 
fitted with air-tight compartments, making 
sinking impossible in case of a “‘spill.”” The 
engine is extremely simple, having only three 
moving parts—piston, pump, and crank shaft. 
The reversing is accomplished by merely turn- 
ing the speed control level in the 
direction opposite that in which the 
engine isrunning. These boats are 
very reasonable in price, and in 
making his plans for the coming 
season the sportsman will find it 
worth his while to-send for prices 
and particulars of these and the 
many other models made by the 
same people. 





Don’t attempt to wipe the en- 
gine when it is running, for if waste 
gets near the vaporizer it will be 
drawn into it, eventually causing 
you considerable annoyance. If 
the air pipe of the vaporizer leads 
into a locker, be sure that no waste 
or cloth is near the end of the pipe. 
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NEW MULLINS 22-FOOT SPEED BOAT 


SPEED AND SAFETY COMBINED 


THe cut herewith shows the new 22-foot 
speed boat manufactured by the W. H. Mullins 
Company, of Salem, Ohio, manufacturers of 
pressed steel rowboats and launches. It is 
guaranteed to make 154 miles per hour, the 
fastest stock boat in the world of its size and 
horsepower without resorting to eggshell con- 
struction. Dry, seaworthy, comfortable and 
safe, it is as stanch and durable as a small battle- 
ship and magnificently finished, combining all 
the desirable features of a pleasant family 
launch with great speed at a moderate price. 

The interior arrangement is a new departure 
and certainly makes an attractive and pleasant 
boat. The engine is installed well forward in a 
special compartment, separated from the cock- 
pit by a handsomely paneled oak partition, on 
which is placed the special automobile steering 
wheel and spark and throttle control lever. 
The engine is both started and controlled from 
the steersman’s seat, the efficiency and sim- 
plicity of the control of the engine being the 
same as that of an automobile, a feature that 
will be appreciated by those who have used 
boats where it is necessary not only to crank 
the engine in starting but to be brought closely 
in contact with it. The engine is a three-cylinder 
16-20°H. P. ‘‘Ferro”’ Engine, equipped with 
special Mullins starting device, reverse gear, 
Mullins silent under-water exhaust, automatic 
quick-starting, float-feed carburetor, spark-and- 
throttle control levers, pressure sight-feed oiling 
system, dashboard coils in special case, bat- 
teries, spark plugs, wiring and switch. 

H. C. Squires’ Sons, General Sales Agents, 44 
Cortlandt Street, New York City, will exhibit the 


Mullins boats in the National Motor Boat and 
Sportsman’s Show at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, February 20 to March 7, 1908, 





LIGHT, SAFE AND SEAWORTHY 


For the man who spends summer after sum- 
mer in the same locality, the canoe affords the 
ideal craft for the lazy days spent paddling 
among the well-known lakes and streams; but 
when our friend spends one year in Maine, 
the next in Florida, the following in the Adiron- 
dacks, and so on, he finds the canoe an expen- 
sive thing to ship about from place to place, 
very liable to be smashed in freight cars and the 
like, and requiring some place for storing in 
winter not usually afforded by the crowded 
city home. For him the folding canvas boat 
holds the greatest attractions. When he starts 
on his vacation the folding boat is checked to 
his destination as regular baggage, without 
extra cost; it is ideal in making portages, there 
being no occasion to stumble along the rough 
trail with a bulky canoe on his shoulders; five 
minutes suffices to fold up his craft, and when 
the day comes for the home-coming he stows 
it away in any handy nook or corner, ready to 
accompany its owner on his next outing. The 
folding boats made by the Life Saving Folding 
Canvas Boat Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
have a wide reputation among sportsmen for 
durability, safety, quickness of operation, and 
stiffness when set up. . They are made of the 
best grade of canvas, double waterproofed, 
framework of Washington spruce, the lightest 
and strongest’ wood obtainable, finished with 
linseed oil and spar varnish. + [fj i-* SS 





THE FOLDING BOAT READY FOR BUSINESS 
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MOTORING FOR DEER 


EvIpENTLY it will soon be in order to coin 
a new word as a name for the man who goes 
hunting or fishing in an automobile, for the 


modern motor vehicle is fast proving its 


adaptability for woods cruising. The time 
has gone by when it was possible to drive a 
car only over smooth and comparatively level 
roads; in fact, P. J. Abbott, of Wilton, N. H.— 
who is conceded to be the most successful 
angler and deer hunter in the northern New 
Hampshire woods—says that no hill is too high 
for his Rambler (Surrey Type One), and that 
he can take it over any road or trail wide 
enough to permit its passage. He was not 
long discovering that the car could be made 


HEADED FOR HOME 


available for his forest excursions, and he 
has since attracted attention by making long 
trips through the wilds of Maine and New 
Brunswick. It is always possible to find game 
and fish in their proper season in the right 
locality, and Mr. Abbott makes it a rule to 
reach the right one before turning back. On 
one occasion last year he killed two fine bucks 
near Woodstock, two deer being the limit that 
he permits himself to secure. In our illustration 
he is shown ready to start home, having 
strapped one big buck on the back of his car. 
He disclaims any feeling of risk in taking his 
automobile so far away from a repair shop, 
saying that, so far as he can see, distance from 
a repairman makes no difference in his Ram- 
bler’s reliability. 


fb 
{ ORMOND-DAYTONA BEACH RACES 


Ar a meeting of the Contest Committee of 
the Automobile Club of America, held some 
time ago, the report of Secretary Butler on 
racing conditions at Ormond-Daytona Beach 
was* presented and discussed and the agree- 


ment with the Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association turning over the entire control 
and management of the races to the Auto- 
mobile Club of America was ratified and ap- 
proved. 

The date of the races was fixed for the week 
beginning Monday, March 2nd, 1908, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) A careful and thorough investigation of 
the tidal conditions shows that this week, be- 
ginning March 2nd, will afford from five to six 
hours daily of good beach, varying each day 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 P.M., and in 
view of the long distance races which are to be 
run, necessitating the widest beach possible 
in convenient hours of daylight, this date was 
selected as the only possible and proper one 

to meet all the requirements. 

(2) That the first week of March 
is the height of the Florida season, 
when many thousands of people are 
then on the ground to witness the 
races, and the general temperature 
and weather conditions are at their 
best and present the most inviting 
prospects to northern motorists 

Arrangements have been com- 
pleted to provide an approximately 
sixteen-mile straightaway course, 
with loops, one at the northern 
end of the beach at Ormond, and 
one at the southern end, at the 
Inlet. These loops will be con- 
structed of two-inch planking, fur- 
nishing a roadway thirty-two feet 
wide. By this means a thirty- 
two-mile circuit is available, be- 
ginning and ending at the Club 

House of the Florida East Coast Automobile 
Association on the beach at Daytona, in front 
of which all of the long distance races will start 
and finish. This should provide the fastest 
course in the world for long distance races. 
Here also will be located the grand stand and 
timing board, indicating the position of the 
competitors at all times during the race. The 
races already decided upon by the Contest 
Committee, entry blanks for which are now 
being prepared, are as follows: 

Lone Races: 288 miles (nine laps of 
thirty-two miles) for the Automobile Club of 
America Cup, for strictly racing cars, to be run 
under the Vanderbilt Cup Race rules, pro- 
viding a weight limit of 1,100 kilos (2,424 Ibs.). 

128 miles (four laps) Invitation Race for 
Gentlemen Amateur Drivers. Prize and con- 
ditions to be announced later. 

100-mile International Championship for 
the Minneapolis Trophy. 

Snort Races: One-mile International Re- 
cord for the Sir Thomas Dewar Trophy. 

Two-mile-a-minute Race 

Record speed trials for mile and kilometer 
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Some of the finest inventive talent of today Is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers In working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or improved “tools of the craft” are constantly being 
Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 
reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold 
conditions, may not be advertised for some time. 

This department is intended to be an encyclopedia of information of the new 
arms, ammunition and equipment manufactured from month to month—a depart- 
ment independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 

















For applying the drop of lubrication so 
often essential to the free action of fishing reels, 
gun locks and other mechanisms of delicate 





construction, the Dunn pocket oiler is very 
handy. It may be briefly described as a trans- 
parent and compressible cellulose receptacle, 
equipped with metal parts, and having leather 
washers at all joints as absolute guarantee 
against leakage. The oiler is filled by removing 
the needle, inserting the tapered cork in the 
bottle of oil, which is then inverted, when a 
few slight compressions of the elastic retainer 
will expel the air and fill it with oil instead. 
In use the size of the drops is easily regulated 
by pressure upon the container. This oiler is 
furnished, with or without aluminum case, 
by the J. Austin Dunn Specialty Co., 903 Mar- 
shall Field and Co. Building, Chicago. 





PROBABLY there are numerous minor haps 
and mishaps in the angler’s everyday exper- 
iences that are more or less vexatious, but the 
worst of all are these: to have your reel drop 
off the rod when a fish is hooked; and to sud- 
denly realize, when traversing woods or fields 
between pools, that the hook you so carefully 
placed on one of the bars of the reel has some- 
how swung around and caught in your clothing 
—or possibly your flesh. The average instruc- 


tion book on angling contains a paragraph 
beginning about likeJthis: ‘To remove affish 
hook that has accidentally——_’’ But why pro- 
ceed with the details of pulling the point through 
instead of back the way it entered, filing off 
the ring, and’all that? g'\There is a hookfholder 
and guard now made which positively prevents 
such accidents, and it also locks the reel band 
beyond all possibility offslipping. It is a¥simple 
little device, but does its work in a thorough 
manner, whether charged with the safe-keeping 
of a single hook or one of a gang, and it will 
not injure the most delicate of artificial flies. 





It can be applied to the rod either above or 
below the reel, as need demands, as it consists 
merely of a brass spring band with stamped 
bosses, one of which carries the pivoted hook 
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cover. Patented, manufactured and sold by 
Charles L. Sullivan, 617 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago. 


For the season of 1908 a couple of quite 
new attachments for bait-casting reels have 
been brought out by the Redifor Rod and Reel 
Co., Warren, Ohio. Appreciating the need of 
the unskilled for a reel that does not have 
to be ‘‘thumbed,”’ and with which an amateur 
can cast comfortably without keeping in prac- 
tice, they have adopted the wonderfully simple 
thumbing device brought out by Benj. F. 
Flegel last fall, and have taken Mr. Flegel into 


the Redifor Company as its secretary. Our first 
cut shows a popular size reel containing the 
Flegel thumber; Cut. No. 2, the spool with the 
thumber attached and adjusted ready for use 
with the regular No. 5 casting line. The thumb- 
; ing device is en- 

tirely out of sight 

and reach, and is so 

simple—there being 

no springs—that it 

cannot get out of 

der and requires no 

adjustment what- 

ever. The thumber 

takes care of the outgoing line absolutely, so one 
can cast and take the thumb off entirely. For 
the incoming line the same company is putting 
out a spooler or level winder, shown in the 
third cut, that can be attached to the Redifor 


reel, or to any other reel, in a minute. In 
operation the motion of the cast throws the 
spooler forward as shown in the last cut. The 
line passing through the bail touches nothing, 
produces no friction, and does not shorten the 
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cast. When ready for winding in the spooler 
is thrown up toward the reel, and the line run- 
ning over the trolley, which it cannot possibly 
‘‘jump,”’ causes it to travel to and fro and lay 
the line evenly on the spool. The automatic 
thumber is placed in the popular-priced reel, 
and also in the regular Redifor bait-casting 
reel for those who want the higher grade. The 
spooler can be bought with these reels, or sep- 
arately for use on reels the angler may now 
have on hand. The Redifor Rod and Reel 
Company has also bought the basic patent 
of Hon. 8. L. Bean, which covers all thumbing 
devices attached to the spool of a bait-casting 
reel, and therefore insist that no reel of this 
type can legally be bought from, nor be made 
by, any one else. 


Tue first night in camp, after the supper has 
been cooked and eaten, pipes emptied and 
stories told, and blankets spread on beds of 
hemlock ‘‘browse”’ or dead leaves, there in- 


variably follows a quiet but general hunt for 
anything and everything that will serve as 
pillows. Maybe it is foolish to sleep with the 
head higher than the body—now and then you 
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will run across a ‘‘crank’’ who says so—but 
the majority of us have acquired the habit 
and can’t be comfortable with our necks bent 
backward or sidewise. Here’s where a pneu- 
matic pillow pays for itself in the few minutes 
required for a wearied hunter to drop off into 
restful slumber. The Jackson Pillow Co., 
Box 319, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is manufacturing 
something especially desirable for campers, 
and incidentally for hunters and fishermen who 
do not spend their nights in camp. The pillow 
rolls up into a very small bulk, is light and 
handy to carry, and is remarkably convenient 
as a soft and damp-proof cushion, whether you 
are in a boat or a duck-blind, watching a run- 
way for deer or still-fishing from a muddy 
shore. The materials used in this pillow are 
the best, and it will stand any amount of rough 
use. 


. 


Tue attention of anglers is called to the land- 
ing net here illustrated, the invention of one of 
their brethren who has had more than forty 
years of experience on lake and stream. Nets 


have heretofore always been something of a 
bugbear to fishermen, invariably in the way, 
often getting broken, and at all times the bother 
of carrying a handle; but there are disadvan- 
tages that cannot be charged against the 
“‘Angler’s Friend.” It is a pocket net, built 
on the take-down principle. Coiled for the 
pocket it makes a package 6 inches long by 
4 wide; the necessary handle—or a dozen of 
them—you can get in a few minutes in any 
alder thicket. The hoop and handle socket are 
of brass, will never rust, and are practically 
unbreakable. The adjustable hoop may be 
reduced in size to 4 inches diameter if necessary, 
and this will be found a most convenient fea- 
ture when capturing bait in small brooks, and 
also calculated to simplify catching the alert 
and active grasshopper, of which all manner of 
game fish are so fond. Manufactured by Smith 
Bros., 1011 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MENTION has already been made in this de- 
partment of the ‘‘Mansfield”’ fly book, but its con- 
venience, simplicity and general utility deserve 
to be brought again and again to the notice of 
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anglers. The book easily fits the pocket, be- 
cause of its thinness—6 x 34 x 1—opens with 
an ease that anglers will appreciate, and carries 
pockets to hold twelve dozen flies in addition 
to a compartment for leaders. Made of calf- 
skin or alligator, neat and attractive in ap- 
pearance, and has found favor in the eyes of 
fly-fishermen from its first appearance. De- 
scriptive circulars supplied by Carlos G. Young, 
1174 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Tue advantages of waterproof footwear 
are easily appreciated, and especially so in the 
early spring months, when the melting snow 


has soaked the earth more deeply and thor- 
oughly than it ever could be by weeks of 
summer rain. The difference between dry 
and wet feet is worth considering; hence, it is 
well to remember that the O’Sullivan boot, 
upper and sole, is treated by the ‘‘Non Aqua’’ 
waterproofing process. Did you ever hear of 
boots with a welt sewed between the upper 
and the three-sole bottom? That’s the O’- 
Sullivan. The uppers and tops from Shrews- 
bury leather; bellows tongues, clear to the 
top (with or without buckles and straps); in- 


sole as smooth as your hand and never ‘‘lumpy”’ 
—and the O’Sullivan rubber heels to prevent 
your slipping. If you hunt in rocky country 
or fish rocky streams, there’s no use telling 
you the advantage of rubber heels. If you 
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have ever had occasion to walk a slippery 
foot-log over deep water, the chances are you 
wished for something of the sort. Moreover, 
rubber heels are worth many times their price 
to anyone who does much walking on pave- 
ments or hard roads, for they are springy and 
“‘live.”” These boots are made to order by 
the O’Sullivan Bros. Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
it will pay you to write their ‘Department 
F”’ for descriptions and prices. 





REPEATING rifles are preferred by many 
sportsmen as hunting arms, since speed of fire 
is frequently of great value, especially when 
the first shot misses its target. They are also 
more convenient than a_ single-shot 
rifle for ordinary practice, the supply 
of reserve ammunition being contained 
in @ magazine and the operation of 
reloading requiring only the movement 
of a lever, the location and character 
of which varies in arms of different 
makes and models, but the greater 
comparative cost of repeaters has here- 
tofore militated against their general 
adoption. As originally made, their 
mechanism was quite complicated, but 
the more recent repeater actions are 
remarkable for their simplicity, as in 
the Hopkins & Allen bolt action rifle, 
here shown. The arm shoots the short, 
long or long rifle .22 cartridges, either 
separately or mixed. The motion re- 






























quired to eject the discharged shell 
and place a new cartridge in the 
chamber is practically the same as 
in the military service arm. Take- 
down pattern, 22-inch barrel, length 
over all 384 inches. Barrel of tough _ 
blued steel, rifled with 
patented increase twist. 
Stock of Louisianaswamp 
walnut, Rocky Mountain 
rear and sporting front 
sights. A well-made arm, 
as respects material and 
workmanship, nicely fin- 
ished, accurate, and ser- 
viceable in every way. 
Write the Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co., Norwich, 
Conn., for the lately issued gun guide and 
catalogue, and learn more about this arm— 
especially the safety device, the side shell 
ejection, and the simple and easy manner of 
filling or empting the magazine. 
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SporTsMEN and campers agree that there 
is only one time in the day when a pipe is ab- 
solutely indispensable, which is from about 
6 o’clock in the morning until 10 or 11 at 
night. When surrounded by the amenities and 
conventionalities of civilization cigars supply, 
in a way, the consolation that one feels the 
need of when down in his luck and the means 
for celebrating a stroke of happy fortune, but 
the majority of smokers would prefer a pipe 
if the vagaries of Dame Fortune had not dis- 
countenanced pipe smoking in ‘public places 





At home the pipe has the “‘first call,’’ and when 
one gets out in the woods—well, a camp with- 
out a pipe would be as cheerless as a camp 
without a fire. However, there are pipes and 
pipes. On a pinch one can hollow out a corn- 
cob, equip it with a joint of cane or a goose- 
quill for a stem, and get a few mighty good 
smokes, As a matter of fact, until recent 
years small progress had been made in the im- 
provement of pipes beyond this primitive form, 
and smokers had accustomed themselves to 
enduring the nicotine taste, constant clogging 
and other disagreeable features. Pipes of to- 
day are different—especially the Freeman pipe, 
the construction of which is here shown. Ab- 
sorbent cotton in the retention chamber 
catches and holds all nicotine and saliva, 
the smoke passing over the nicotine chamber 
through a separate passage. Other good points 
of this pipe are that it is odorless and can be 
thoroughly cleaned in a moment’s time. 
It is preeminently a pipe for sportsmen 
For further particulars address the Freeman 
Pipe Co., Dept. S, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Tue first firm to manufacture wooden 
minnows and place them on the market was ° 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
These baits, like all ‘‘ Pflueger’s”’ goods, are in 
increasing demand, and they are supplied in a 
variety of styles for surface and under-water 
fishing, with minnow mounted with a buck- 
tail and treble hooks. Quite recently an en- 
tirely new line has been added, termed the 
‘‘Monarch Brand,” of different qualities and 
varied colors and blendings. These minnows 
are fitted with a detachable hook arrangement. 
The bodies are selected from special stock, care- 
fully shaped, and coated with an indestructible, 
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elastic, waterproof porcelain enamel, guaran- 
teed not to chip or peel off under the most 
severe usage. 





Eacn season sees its new departures in the 
way of artificial baits, and one of the latest of 
such is the ‘‘Ideal’’ minnow, first advertised 
in this magazine last month. It has radically 
new features, one of which is the pair of small, 





spoon-shaped spinners located near the front 
of the bait, their action when drawn through 
the water resembling the gill movement of a 
living fish. In this respect it is more life-like 
than any other artificial bait yet produced, 
and will quickly draw the attention of bass 
even though the king of game fish really, as is 
claimed by some authorities, strike at a trolling 
bait in anger rather than to satisfy hunger. 
The quick hook attachment is also noteworthy, 
with its arrangement to absolutely prevent 
tangling, and the inventor’s ingenuity is shown 
in the resilient connection of the spinners to 
the body of the bait, which permits their 
riding freely and without tangling over grass 
and other obstructions. Manufactured by W. E. 
Davis, 41 Bank Street, Morristown, N. J. 





Curs are troublesome, even at best, when 
at home where they can be washed out and 
properly dressed. They need particular care. 
And even then infection may set in and de- 
velop suppuration and inflammation. This 
every sportsman knows. Hence, there is a 
place found in every kit for a reliable anti- 
septic which can be depended upon to protect 
a@ sportsman from infection and inflammation 
in accidental cuts from an axe, hatchet, knife, 
razor or the jagged edge of a tin can, or from 
barb wire or rusty nail jabs, or fish-hook 
and gunshot wounds. Dioxogen has so thor- 
oughly established its value as an antiseptic 
cleanser with a great variety of uses that it 
now finds a place in all well equipped camp- 
ing outfits. Dioxogen is used as a mouth wash, 
as a throat gargle, as a cleanser of cuts and in 
many other ways. It is as strong an anti- 
septic as standard solution of carbolic or 
sublimate, and yet it is so harmless that it can 
be swallowed without discomfort or injury. 
A very interesting circular entitled ‘‘The Third 
Kind of Cleanliness’ wrapped in each pack- 
age. It is exceedingly interesting reading 
to any sportsman. Dioxogen is never sold in 
bulk. It is sold only in original sealed packages, 


bearing the printed name Dioxogen. So many 
dealers try to sell cheap imitations, put up in 
their own bottles, which they offer as ‘‘ Dioxo- 
gen,” or ‘‘the same as Dioxogen,”’ that it is 
well to look at the package and see that it bears 
the copyrighted name. 





‘‘CoaxER”’ baits and flies are shown in all 
the brilliancy of their colors in the 32-page cat- 
alogue just issued by N. J. 

Jamison, 1388 Lexington Street, 

Chicago, and which is intended 


little pamphlet, containing, in 
addition to descriptions and 
illustrations of Jamison’s spe- 
cialties, photo-engravings of the 
world’s champion bait and fly-casters. 


— for free distribution among an- 
i glers. It is a neat and valuable 





MANUFACTURED under a recent patent, the 
double hook shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations represents a decided improvement 
in pattern, especially where the hook is in- 
tended for attachment to the sides of a trolling 
bait. It hangs perfectly free and loose, as a 
hook must to bring good results, while the 
guard prevents the points from touching and 
marring the body of the minnow, and posi- 
tively precludes all fouling and tangling. Both 
points are always outward, in position to re- 
ceive the strike, whereas on the treble hook 
only one point is out, the others lying against 
the minnow’s body. It is also claimed for the 
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double hook that it lies closer, and is therefore 
less liable to catch grass or snags. F. C. Woods 
& Co., Alliance, Ohio, perfected this hook and 
are now applying it to their well-known ‘“Ex- 
pert’”’ minnow, Nos. 1, 2 and 0. It is instantly 
detachable, and is interchangeable with the 
treble hook formerly used. The Nos. 5 and 6 
minnows are mounted with detachable treble 
hooks only. All hooks on the Woods minnows 
are made under the company’s own patents 
from the best English steel, are of heavier wire 
than the ordinary hook, and as nearly perfect 
as they can be made. A distinguishing feature 
of Woods minnows is the perforated spinner, 
which reduces to a minimum the resistance 
against the water and the consequent strain 
on rod and line. 


JoserpH E. Preprer, Rome, N. Y., has a 
new bait that looks like a killer and is said 
to be as good as it looks—and a bit better. 

The legs are pliable and are constantly in 
motion wh en in the water, giving the bait 


something the appearance of an enormous 
insect; the spinners whirl freely in trolling, 
and it is as adaptable to this sort of work 
equally as well as to casting. It has been found 
very effective near lily beds, where bass usually 
lie. The fact that it floats will appeal to that 
large class of anglers that is lately turning to 
surface baits. 


How a frog may best be hooked for casting 
is a question that has led to endless argument 
among fishermen. There is doubtless a right and 
a wrong way, when the ordinary hook is used, 
but each of the various methods has its advo- 
cates. With the ‘“‘White City” hook there is 
but one way, and it is so nearly “‘right”’ that 
a small army of skilled anglers has already 
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adopted it. A reference to the advertisement 
in this issue will obviate the need of a lengthy 
description of the hook here, for it is an un- 
questionable fact that pictures convey im- 
pressions more readily than is possible with 
words. The frog is hooked through the lips 
by the small hook, the larger one being in po- 
sition, point uppermost, between the frog’s 
hind legs. The small hook Las a weed guard, 
but there is no need of one for the other, since 
its point may be buried under the skin suf- 
ficiently to shield it. The bait is wholly for- 
ward of the rear hook, so that short-striking 
fish, such as pickerel, are seldom missed; 
nothing besides the bait is noticeably in sight—- 
a strike at the frog means a strike at the hook. 
The inventer of the device, a practical angler of 
twenty years’ experience, guarantees the hook 
to give satisfaction. Made by B. F. McCurdy, 
4014 State Street, Chicago. 


SrorTsMEN generally will be interested in 
the exhibit of portable houses at the motor 
boat and sportsmen’s show. 
which opens at Madison Square 
Gardens, New York, February 
20. The exhibit represents the 
line manufactured by E. F. 
Hodgson, Dover, Mass., popu- 
larly and favorably known as 
the “‘Wigwarm”’ houses, and in- 
" cludes practically every type of 
building that the sportsman or 
camper could ask for, from a 
10x12 one-room cabin up to the 
almost illimitable possibilities 
from combining wall, roof and 
partition sections. A tent is a 
very passable makeshift, but a 
wooden roof gives better shelter. 


REMOVING NITRO FOULING 


I woutp like to have some of your readers 
give suggestions regarding the care of rifles 
after the use of nitro powder, as I have had bad 
effects in both rifle and shot gun barrels after 
having taken good care of them, as I thought. 

My experience would lead me to believe 
that the residue of nitro powders must be very 
adhesive, and if not entirely removed a corrosive 
action takes place, I have been curious to 
know the facts for a long time, and so take this 
way of gaining the desired knowledge. 

Frank M., Harris 

Des Moines, Iowa 





WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST 
Campers and sportsmen who demand the best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the past fifty years has included a supply of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Keeps in any climate and under all conditions. The original 
and leading brand since 1857.. 











Photograph by Rocklite 
ROBERT H. DAVIS 


interest as this writer, the pioneer disciple of the floating bait for 

taking black bass. His first contribution appeared in this magazine 

in July, 1907, since which date an uninterrupted stream of letters 

has flowed into this office, to say nothing of a great number addressed to 
the author from various sections of the country. 

The ee | article in this Issue is, in part, in answer to these corre- 


N O recent contributor to “Field and Stream’ has awakened such wide 


spondents and covers thoroughly the whole subject of the floating balt. 
What makes it especially important is the fact that it deals with average 
conditions, average tackle, average fishermen, and average water, and is 
wholly devoid of confusing technical phraseology. 

Mr. Davis has wet a line in all of the best waters of the country—in the 
western salmon rivers, the splashing streams of the Rockies, the ocean at 
Santa Catalina, the lakes of the West and Northwest, and the babbling brooks 
of the Berkshires. Holding, as he does, the black bass In supremest rever- 
ence, what he has written on the subject is worth while. He was one of the 
judges at the National Indoor Fly and Bait Casting Tournament, which 
closed in Madison Square Garden on March 7th, and understands his sub- 
ject thoroughly. 

When Mr. Davis Is not spooling a reel, he is getting out new magazines 
for the Frank A. Munsey Company. He believes that it is the duty of ail 
fishermen to disseminate “yy > ¥ on the subject and to share their dis- 
coveries with others, and, for that reason, he is known as “The Never Alone 


Fisherman.” 
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have ever had occasion to walk a slippery 
foot-log over deep water, the chances are you 
wished for something of the sort. Moreover, 
rubber heels are worth many times their price 
to anyone who does much walking on pave- 
ments or hard roads, for they are springy and 
“‘live.’? These boots are made to order by 
the O’Sullivan Bros. Co., Lowell, Mass., and 
it will pay you to write their ‘Department 
F”’ for descriptions and prices. 





ReEpeaTING rifles are preferred by many 
sportsmen as hunting arms, since speed of fire 
is frequently of great value, especially when 
the first shot misses its target. They are also 
more convenient than a single-shot 
rifle for ordinary practice, the supply 
of reserve ammunition being contained 
in a magazine and the operation of 
reloading requiring only the movement 
of a lever, the location and character 
of fwhich varies in arms of different 
makes and models, but the greater 
comparative cost of repeaters has here- 
tofore militated against their general 
adoption. As originally made, their 
mechanism was quite complicated, but 
the more recent repeater actions are 
remarkable for their simplicity, as in 
the Hopkins & Allen bolt action rifle, 
here shown. The arm shoots the short, 
long or long rifle .22 cartridges, either 
separately or mixed. The motion re- 
























quired to eject the discharged shell 
and place a new cartridge in the 
chamber is practically the same as 
in the military service arm. Take- 
down pattern, 22-inch barrel, length 
over all 38} inches. Barrel of tough - 
blued steel, rifled with 
patented increase twist. 
Stock of Louisianaswamp 
walnut, Rocky Mountain 
rear and sporting front 
sights. A well-made arm, 
as respects material and 
workmanship, nicely fin- 
ished, accurate, and ser- 
viceable in every way. 
Write the Hopkins & 
Allen Arms Co., Norwich, 
Conn., for the lately issued gun guide and 
catalogue, and learn more about this arm— 
especially the safety device, the side shell 
ejection, and the simple and easy manner of 
filling or empting the magazine. 
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SporTsMEN and campers agree that there 
is only one time in the day when a pipe is ab- 
solutely indispensable, which is from about 
6 o’clock in the morning until 10 or 11 at 
night. When surrounded by the amenities and 
conventionalities of civilization cigars supply, 
in a way, the consolation that one feels the 
need of when down in his luck and the means 
for celebrating a stroke of happy fortune, but 
the majority of smokers would prefer a pipe 
if the vagaries of Dame Fortune had not dis- 
countenanced pipe smoking in public places 





At home the pipe has the “first call,’’ and when 
one gets out in the woods—well, a camp with- 
out a pipe would be as cheerless as a camp 
without a fire. However, there are pipes and 
pipes. On a pinch one can hollow out a corn- 
cob, equip it with a joint of cane or a goose- 
quill for a stem, and get a few mighty good 
smokes. As a matter of fact, until recent 
years small progress had been made in the im- 
provement of pipes beyond this primitive form, 
and smokers had accustomed themselves to 
enduring the nicotine taste, constant clogging 
and other disagreeable features. Pipes of to- 
day are different—especially the Freeman pipe, 
the construction of which is here shown. Ab- 
sorbent cotton in the retention chamber 
eatches and holds all nicotine and saliva, 
the smoke passing over the nicotine chamber 
through a separate passage. Other good points 
of this pipe are that it is odorless and can be 
thoroughly cleaned in a moment’s time. 
It is preeminently a _ pipe for sportsmen. 
For further particulars address the Freeman 
Pipe Co., Dept. S, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Tue first firm to manufacture wooden 
minnows and place them on the market was 
the Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio. 
These baits, like all ‘‘Pflueger’s’’ goods, are in 
increasing demand, and they are supplied in a 
variety of styles for surface and under-water 
fishing, with minnow mounted with a buck- 
tail and treble hooks. Quite recently an en- 
tirely new line has been added, termed the 
‘‘Monarch Brand,’ of different qualities and 
varied colors and blendings. These minnows 
are fitted with a detachable hook arrangement. 
The bodies are selected from special stock, care- 
fully shaped, and coated with an indestructible, 
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elastic, waterproof porcelain enamel, guaran- 
teed not to chip or peel off under the most 
severe usage. 





Eacu season sees its new departures in the 
way of artificial baits, and one of the latest of 
such is the ‘‘Ideal’’ minnow, first advertised 
in this magazine last month. It has radically 
new features, one of which is the pair of small, 





spoon-shaped spinners located near the front 
of the bait, their action when drawn through 
the water resembling the gill movement of a 
living fish. In this respect it is more life-like 
than any other artificial bait yet produced, 
and will quickly draw the attention of bass 
even though the king of game fish really, as is 
claimed by some authorities, strike at a trolling 
bait in anger rather than to satisfy hunger. 
The quick hook attachment is also noteworthy, 
with its arrangement to absolutely prevent 
tangling, and the inventor’s ingenuity is shown 
in the resilient connection of the spinners to 
the body of the bait, which permits their 
riding freely and without tangling over grass 
and other obstructions. Manufactured by W. E. 
Davis, 41 Bank Street, Morristown, N. J. 





Cuts are troublesome, even at best, when 
at home where they can be washed out and 
properly dressed. They need particular care. 
And even then infection may set in and de- 
velop suppuration and inflammation. This 
every sportsman knows. Hence, there is a 
place found in every kit for a reliable anti- 
septic which can be depended upon to protect 
a sportsman from infection and inflammation 
in accidental cuts from an axe, hatchet, knife, 
razor or the jagged edge of a tin can, or from 
barb wire or rusty nail jabs, or fish-hook 
and gunshot wounds. Dioxogen has so thor- 
oughly established its value as an antiseptic 
cleanser with a great variety of uses that it 
now finds a place in all well equipped camp- 
ing outfits. Dioxogen is used as a mouth wash, 
as a throat gargle, as a cleanser of cuts and in 
many other ways. It is as strong an anti- 
septic as standard solution of carbolic or 
sublimate, and yet it is so harmless that it can 
be swallowed without discomfort or injury. 
A very interesting circular entitled ‘‘The Third 
Kind of Cleanliness’? wrapped in each pack- 
age. It is exceedingly interesting reading 
to any sportsman. Dioxogen is never sold in 
bulk. It is sold only in original sealed packages, 
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bearing the printed name Dioxogen. So many 
dealers try to sell cheap imitations, put up in 
their own bottles, which they offer as ‘‘ Dioxo- 
gen,”’ or ‘‘the same as Dioxogen,’’ that it is 
well to look at the package and see that it bears 
the copyrighted name. 

“‘CoaxerR”’ baits and flies are shown in all 
the brilliancy of their colors in the 32-page cat- 
alogue just issued by N. J. 
Jamison, 1388 Lexington Street, 
Chicago, and which is intended 
for free distribution among an- 
glers. It is a neat and valuable 
little pamphlet, containing, in 
addition to descriptions and 
illustrations of Jamison’s spe- 
cialties, photo-engravings of the 
world’s champion bait and fly-casters. 

MANUFACTURED under a recent patent, the 
double hook shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations represents a decided improvement 
in pattern, especially where the hook is in- 
tended for attachment to the sides of a trolling 
bait. It hangs perfectly free and loose, asa 
hook must to bring good results, while the 
guard prevents the points from touching and 
marring the body of the minnow, and posi- 
tively precludes all fouling and tangling. Both 
points are always outward, in position to re- 
ceive the strike, whereas on the treble hook 
only one point is out, the others lying against 
the minnow’s body. It is also claimed for the 
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double hook that it lies closer, and is therefore 
less liable to catch grass or snags. F.C. Woods 
& Co., Alliance, Ohio, perfected this hook and 
are now applying it to their well-known “ Ex- 
pert’ minnow, Nos. 1, 2 and 0. It is instantly 
detachable, and is interchangeable with the 
treble hook formerly used. The Nos. 5 and 6 
minnows are mounted with detachable treble 
hooks only. All hooks on the Woods minnows 
are made under the company’s own patents 
from the best English steel, are of heavier wire 
than the ordinary hook, and as nearly perfect 
as they can be made, A distinguishing feature 
of Woods minnows is the perforated spinner, 
which reduces to a minimum the resistance 
against the water and the consequent strain 
on rod and line. 

JoserH E. Preprrer, Rome, N. Y., has a 
new bait that looks like a killer and is said 
to be as good as it looks—and a bit better. 
The legs are pliable and are constantly in 
motion when in the water, giving the bait 
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something the appearance of an enormous 
insect; the spinners whirl freely in trolling, 
and it is as adaptable to this sort of work 
equally as well as to casting. It has been found 
very effective near lily beds, where bass usually 
lie. The fact that it floats will appeal to that 
large class of anglers that is lately turning to 
surface baits. 





How a frog may best be hooked for casting 
is a question that has led to endless argument 
among fishermen. There is doubtless a right and 
a wrong way, when the ordinary hook is used, 
but each of the various methods has its advo- 
cates. With the ‘‘White City’’ hook there is 
but one way, and it is so nearly ‘‘right”’ that 
a small army of skilled anglers has already 


WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST 


FIELD AND 


STREAM 


adopted it. A reference to the advertisement 
in this issue will obviate the need of a lengthy 
description of the hook here, for it is an un- 
questionable fact that pictures convey im- 
pressions more readily than is possible with 
words. The frog is hooked through the lips 
by the small hook, the larger one being in po- 
sition, point uppermost, between the frog’s 
hind legs. The small hook has a weed guard, 
but there is no need of one for the other, since 
its point may be buried under the skin suf- 
ficiently to shield it. The bait is wholly for- 
ward of the rear hook, so that short-striking 
fish, such as pickerel, are seldom missed; 
nothing besides the bait is noticeably in sight— 
a strike at the frog means a strike at the hook. 
The inventer of the device, a practical angler of 
twenty years’ experience, guarantees the hook 
to give satisfaction. Made by B. F. McCurdy, 
4014 State Street, Chicago. 

SrportTsMEN generally will be interested in 
the exhibit of portable houses at the motor 
boat and sportsmen’s show. 
which opens at Madison Square 
Gardens, New York, February 
20. The exhibit represents the 
line manufactured by E. F. 
Hodgson, Dover, Mass., popu- 
larly and favorably known as 
the ‘‘Wigwarm” houses, and in- 
cludes practically every type of 
building that the sportsman or 
camper could ask for, from a 
10x12 one-room cabin up to the 
almost illimitable possibilities 
from combining wall, roof and 
partition sections. A tent is a 
very passable makeshift, but a 
wooden rooi gives better shelter. 


REMOVING NITRO FOULING 

I woutp like to have some of your readers 
give suggestions regarding the care of rifles 
after the use of nitro powder, as I have had bad 
effects in both rifle and shot gun barrels after 
having taken good care of them, as I thought. 

My experience would lead me to believe 
that the residue of nitro powders must be very 
adhesive, and if not entirely removed a corrosive 
action takes place. I have been curious to 
know the facts for a long time, and so take this 
way of gaining the desired knowledge. 

Frank M. Harris 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Campers and sportsmen who demand the best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the past fifty years has included a supply of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
and leading brand since 1857.. 


Keeps in any climate and under all conditions. 


The original 

















272 Million Dollars 


| Life Insurance, Issued and Paid for during 1907, on over 1,500,000 
Policies, is the Magnificent Record of 


The Prudential 


Total Insurance in Force, over 


$1,337,000,000 


Seven and One Quarter Million Policies. 


Paid Policyholders during 1907, over “ ° 18 Million Dollars 
Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1907, ‘over 141 Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders, con Security pee 

of their Policies, Dec. 31st, 1907, easel 7 Million Dollars 
Tax Payments by Company in 1907, over . ° 11/, Million Dollars 
REDUCTION IN EXPENSES IN 1907, on a Basis of ones 

Equal Premium Incomes in 1906 and 1907, et S eaten Setters 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1907, over 84 Million Dollars 
This was a Greater Gain than in 1906. 


The Prudential 


through its Splendid Equipment, 
Experience and Organization Has 
Given, Since the Introduction of 


RHAS THE A , the New Industrial Policy and 


“STRENGTH OF ia 
4 GIBRALTAR 
¢ ; 





New Low Cost Ordinary Policy 


More Life Insurance for Less Money 
Than Ever Before. 


= PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. . Home Office: Newark, N. J. 








We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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5 =LOOK FOR THE RED= 























q acc WSS var orece 
HIS safe-guarding trade-mark now appears on every package of 
| Winchester goods. It is the hall-mark of guns and ammuni- 

T tion as perfect as brains and experience, coupled with a com- 

plete plant, can make them. The Red W is to guns, cart- 

ridges and shotgun shells what the word “Sterling” is to silverware. 
For Your Protection “Look for the Red W” 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, - - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


























Dead Shot 


Smokeless 


Powder 
FOR SHOT GUNS 














is always the same 


STABILITY 


NEVER AFFECTED 


Clean shooting, of high velocity, makes perfect patterns, and is unaffected by climate. 





AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
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If it isn’t a FOX it isn’t 
*“‘The Finest Gun in the World’’ 


Thousands of sportsmen know by actual test that the A. H. Fox double hammerless gun 
is the most perfectly balanced, simplest and strongest gun made. 


The A. H. FOX GUN 


shows original and advanced ideas in gun construction—a less number of parts in its action than in any other 
gun—-spiral main and top-lever springs absolute!y guaranteed, and a locking bolt which wil! never shoot loose. 

The fact that our sales double every year proves the excellence of the Fox gun. A\'l we ask for the 
“Fox” is investigation. Ask your dealer to show it. Booklet on request. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


v. 
5 
the idea of the dove-tail 


fe 
; — was first conceived by an 
Egyptian carpenter. The first dove-tail was placed under the obelisk 
at Luxor and forgotten. The obelisk stood firm through an earthquake, 
(26 B. C.), which shook temples into ruins. 

The top fastener of the Lefever shot gun is a dove-tail — “one of the 
keys of architecture.” When the shell explodes, the barrels hold to the 
frame in a dove-tail grip nothing can shake. 

The right principles are used in the simplest ways, on every part of 
these high grade guns. One piece does the cocking and extracting. It 
also checks the opening of the barrels so they rock openand shut without 
any strain on the hinge joint. With ten to twenty-five less pieces and our 
exclusive compensation and take-up, “shooting loose” is impossible. 


Lefever Shot Guns E& 


Machine made guns, and guns with complicated actions have to sell for 
less money. 

If you have gone to school with other guns you will feel you 
have graduated after studying our catalogue. It tells the 
truth about steel, and things about gun construction told 
nowhere else; of scientific taper-boring and of the 
finest hand work on all parts, It is worth sending for. 


LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY 
2F Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Moses was a youth when [ e 
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is the hardest test, after all. The a vat must be quick and his nfle must respond 
perfectly. A tricky-rifle exasperates, and the marksman soon despairs of his own 


skill. The 22 Savage repeater comes to the shoulder with a ‘perfect balance. There 
is a perfect cartridge in the chamber every time, because the feed is direct. 

An empty chamber shows instantly because a “Stop” is set-when the last car- 
tridge is out, and another magazine may be immediately inserted, shooting the short, 
long and long nile cartridges, without any change in the mechanism. There is no 


top opening for dirt to get in, no-chance for accident with its shot-gun safety. In 


other words, this rifle is built to take care of itself. 
Weighs only 5 1-4 lbs.—24" octagon browned 
barrel, with handsome walnut rifle butt stock. 
Price with two extra magazines $12.00. 
Extra magazines 25c. each. Catalogue for 
your name and address on a postal. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, EZEE}Savage Avenue, Utica, N.Y. 22 
HAMMERLESS 
REPEATER 


->The New Target Grip 


The first opportunity you have, just step into any hardware or 
sporting-goods store and ask to see an H & R Revolver with this new target grip. 














> = 
- . > » ao & The realization 
ofa 

long-felt 


e 7 “ en ar > ‘ - want. 
It will particularly appeal to you ; , 


because it fits the hand so naturaily— 
it prevents slipping and twisting, assuring 
a positively secure hold, which simply means 
a steadier aim and greater accuracy in shooting. 
«& R ‘‘ Premier’’ Automatic Double Action (shown above) 

22 caliber, 7 shot, or 32 caliber, 5 shot, 3 inch barrel. 

H«é& Bad on Double Action, 32 caliber, 6 shot, or 38 cali- 
shot, 3'¢ inch barre 

Either’ Ae with Target Grip, finest nickel finish,$7.00.4inch j ts 

barrel as illustrated, 50 cents extra. for 


The first combination of a medium-price revolver fg Jliustrated 
with a perfect, full grip. Sold by all the first-clas Ss , Catalogue. 
dealers; rather than accept a substitute, order from : 
us direct. Look for our name on the barrel and target trade-mark on the handle. 


>) REVOLVERS 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


432 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
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Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











F you have occasion to carry a revolver, 
you should remember that, like the 
Texan of fable, ““when you need your 
gun you will need it bad,” and you 
should also remember that gunsmiths 
are scarcest where revolvers are most 
needed. 

Choose, therefore, a revolver that will 
not need a gunsmith; one that will 
not failin the hour of need. Quality, 
strength, simplicity in action, must be 
your motto in selecting your fire arms. 
Human beings are fallible and the per- 
sonal equation enters into the use of 
the weapon, but other things being 
equal the best protection will be guar- 
anteed you by the best weapon— 


A COLT 








An interesting catalog (No. 35) tllustra- 
ting all models will be matled on request. 


COLT’ S fF un-CO. 
"London, tA Pall Mall 
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COIL: MAIN SPRING 


NEW THREE BOLT MO 





Our 1907 New Model Three Bolted gun embodies all of the requisite qualities of a perfect gun— 
safety, strength, durability, superior shooting qualities, beautiful lines, nice balance and in our high grade 
guns very fine finish and richness of ornamentation, See cut No. 7, $300 list gun shown above—special 
price, $213.75, ejector $10 extra. 
We guarantee the coil main springs forever against breaks and miss-fires. We guarantee the three 
bolts to hold the gun tight for all time and not allow the gun to fly open in discharging. 
eet for 1907 Art Catalogue describing improvements and special prices on 18 grades, $17.75 ret to 
ist 













ITHACA GUN COMPANY Box 11 ITHACA N. Y. 

















Model ’93 Big Game Rifle. 


But to realize complete- | equaled. The breech bolt, locking bolt and all other 
ly the clean beauty and working parts are made of the time-proved fZariie 
perfect balance of this steel drop forgings cu¢ to a standard measure so 
light weight, powerful rifle that all parts are strictly interchangeable. 
it must be handled and The solid top admits of the ready attachment of 
used. In one’s hands the rifle comestothe shoulder a telescope. The side ejection throws the empty 
with that ease and precision that means good shoot- shells away from the face and the line of sight. 








ing at a jumping target. The direct contact of the Mal Node! 1893 rifles are made in calibers 
finger lever with the breech bolt and locking bolt — ,25-36, .30-30, .32 Special H.P.S., .32-40 and .38-55. 
results in such a short easy action that the aim is The .25-36 cartridge is a splendid one for such 
undisturbed between shots. game as foxes, woodchucks, coons, wild geese, etc., 

The accuracy of ZZzrdia Model 1893 repeating and can be safely used in a settled farming country. 
rifles is perfect. ‘The ‘‘Special Smokeless Steel’’ The other cartridges are more strictly big game 
barrels are bored and deeply grooved with the old loads and are effective at moose, deer, caribou, 


Ballard system of rifling which has never been goats, mountain sheep, elk, bear, etc. 


Send three stamps for handsome new catalog, which explains this rifle and many others equally desirable. 


pe ay yy 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The above cut shows the handsome finish, nice 
proportions and compact build of the Zarda 
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The best sight is the one which permits 
the quickest aim. 

The best of the old open rear sights was 
the flat top straight bar. 

The majority of hunters still prefer 
barrel sights to those located on 
the tang. ‘ 


DANIEL’S 
PATENT ®& 
CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


’ Is conceded to be the quickest and most accurate sight ever 
put on a hunting rifle, possessing all of the good points uf the 
old barrel rear sight, with the perfect center and optical 
principles of the tang peep. The flat top bar allowed a clear 
field of view above the line of sight and was quick and accurate 
in a poor light. Its one fault was that in swinging on moving 
game, the shooter would not always locate the notch. 


WITH THE CONCENTRIC SIGHT 


the eve instantly catches the elevated hood and Ivory Ring, and 
will find the center with unvarying regularity. If the front 
bead shows in the center of the ring, it isin the notch. The 
white ring can be seen against any object in the dark woods 
or in an uncertain light. 

The bar and hood is cut from one piece of solid steel, the 
ivory ring is amply protected against accidental breaking, and 
the device is low and compact, being much less in the way than 
the ordinary tang peep sight. 








-Price, Postpaid, $2.00 


CHAS. DANIEL, Melbourne, Wash. 


Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 
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Dupont Smokeless 


“NEW E.C. (IMPROVED)” 


“NEW SCHULTZE” 
“INFALLIBL E” 


ALL DUPONT BRANDS 


The High Professional Average for 1907 
The High Amateur Average for 1907 
The Long Run of the Year 


All made with DUPONT powders 


These records and our increased sales 
emphasize the well-known fact that 
shooters of America, in the field, or at 
the traps, demand the best. 











E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER 
COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


THE POWDER PIONEERS OF AMERICA 
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THIS HOPKINS & ALLEN 
22 CALIBRE REPEATING RIFLE 


At $8.75, is but One Example of Hopkins & 
Allen’s High Grade Firearms at Popular Prices 


HERE are upwards of a hundred others, all shown in the 
HOPKINS & ALLEN “Gun Guide and Catalog’’ for 1908, 
and every prospective purchaser of a firearm (shotgun, rifle or 
revolver) should get this catalog immediately. HOPKINS & 
ALLEN goods are noted for quality and accuracy and jor their 
very low prices. They give satisfaction to every purchaser. 


SSUNIOR” REPEATER °8.75 


This is the most popular small calibre rifle that has 

appeared on the market in twenty years. Equipped 
with the fast-working rain and weather-proof Military 
Bolt Action, and rifled with our suverior (patented) 
increase twist, which gives unusual accuracy, the 
rifle at $8.75 has sold by the tens of thousands, 
always giving complete satisfaction. It has 
all the attractive features of the high-priced 
rifles an] is even more accurate. Ca- 
pacity: 16, 22-Cal. short cartridges or 
12, 22-Cal. long or long rifle car- 
trilges at one loading. Shoots 
long, short and long rifle 
cartridges separately 
or together without 
change of carrier. 





22 
CALIBRE 
REPEATER 


$8.75 


Specific Description 
Barrel is of fine quality rifle steel, 
rifled with our patented improved 
increase twist, which gives the greatest 
accuracy and penetration. Stock — bheau- 
tiful Louisiana Walnut, superb polish, fine 
balance and alignment. Action—Rain and 
Weather-proof Military Bolt pattern, the best 
ever put on a repeating rifle. Works very fast; 
ejects shell and inserts new cartridge with ease and 
rapidity of a machine gun. Balance is excellent and 
Accuracy is surprising. Jt hits right where you aim, and 
with a little practice you can bring down the game or plug 
the eye of a target every time. Weight, 54 lbs, Len; gth, 384in 























Can be obtained direct 
from the factory for 
$8.75 if nearest 
dealer cannot sup- 
ply you. Safe de- 
ivery and sat- 
isfaction 
guaran- 
teed 



















GUN GUIDE AND 
CATALOG for 1908 


SENT FREE. 


Every man and boy should have 
this catalog. It not only gives 
much useful information but offers 
nearly 100 other fine bargains in high- Bolt Drawn Back—Position for ejecting. 
grade revolvers, rifles and shotguns. This is probably the most popular action 
ever used on a repeating arm. 










Military Bolt 
Action. 

















The 


Hopkins & Allen Arms Company 
73 CHESTNUT STREET NORWICH, CONN. 
_— Grade Firearms at the Lowest Price 
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ALSRODE 


The Original Dense 
Smokeless Powder 











Not affected by Climatic 
Changes 


Insist upen your shells being loaded 
with Walsrode. 


If you cannot procure them from your 
dealer—Write. 








SOLE U. S. AGENTS 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New York 

















ILLINOIS RIVER FOLDING 
DECOYS 


can be placed out or picked up 
Theee at a Time ; many other 
(PATENTED) advantages. Price, $4.50 a doz 


Reynolds’ Double DUCK CALL. [)7%. 


sounds at each end;two callsin one. Price. $1.00 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


FOL! Highest Award 
at St, Louis 







y governments 0 anada and spaes. 
We cupptied every U. S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last ten 
years. Hundreds of testimonials from government officials, 
Naval Commanders, Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers and 
others; the best ever pubished.” 15 models to select from. 
Catalog free. Write to-day. 
ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 














J W. REYNOLDS, Mfr., 68 S. Morgan Street, Chicago. 

















CATALOG 
FREE 













Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck” looks 
through the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N.Y. 





















| Blocks the Sears” 


THERE ARE 
OTHER GOOD 4@ 
FEATURES IN 


Gaus Gus Fee 
TOO J 


Get our caia- 
logue and see 





MANUFACTURED BY N, R. DAVIS & SONS, Assonet, Mass. Box 700 
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Sportsman’s Glothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


The only hunting garments giving thorough 
comfort in all weathers. Soft as chamois, and 
tailored to a perfect fit. Waterproofed by the 


Priestley Sed Process 


which we control exclusively in the United States 


for hunting garments. 


Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothing allows perfect ventilation, 
insures long, hard wear, and a dressy appearance under all 
conditions. Fit and Waterproof qualities guaranteed, Pockets 
everywhere. Twocolors only—light tan and olive green. Prices 
east of the Rocky Mountains; Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket, $5.00; Long Trousers, $3.00; Knickerbocker and Riding 
Trousers, $3.50; Hats, $1.00 ; Caps, $1.25; Vests,$2.50; Leggings, 
$1.50; Express prepaid within the U.S. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


TTS \ \ Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, 
bdies & pe Bloomers, Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, 
‘a\e Nay 7 4 tramping, boating orclimbing. Booklet with samples of material and 
} YA) ae self-measure blanks sent free. 
' ‘ Trade prices to Sporting Goods Dealers only. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 
Northwest Agency for Oiegon, Washington and Idaho, 
The ARCHER, COMBS & WINTERS CO., 306 Oak St., Portland, Ore 





OUR BOATS are BEST tor HUNTERS, BEST for FISHERMEN, STEADY to 
MR. SPO RTSMAN: SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN. Will outlast steel or 
wood and carry more load. Made of BEST CANVAS, gal- 
vanized STEEL frame, with flat bottom and rounding sides. 
Folds compactly for carrying by hand. Checks as baggage. 
CANOE-shaped if wanted. Also cedar frame canoes. 

SEND FOR CATALOG K 
LIFE SAVING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PALMER’S Moosehead. Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 























This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write jor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


adie tates FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 
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HAMOIS 


GARMENTS 


That Are Guaranteed Washable 


7 Our Black Horn Brand Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and 
Norfolk Jacket for women, is the lightest, softest and most stylish 
leather garment ever made for the comfort ot Fishermen, Hunters, 
Automobilists, Golfers, Skaters, and for Winter Driving It is as 
warm as a fur coat, and as light as a feather—weighs only 6} ounces 

" Made to be worn under the usual outside garment curing ante 
weather and doesn't bur 





{ We also mz ike a Chamois vest, a beautiful and stylish garment 
“built for bu isine ’ but handsome enough to be worn anywhere—the 
same vest with sleeves which can be buttoned tight at the wrist, a 
garment especially desirable for _automobiling and driving—a shirt of 
chamois, same style as the usual sportsman’s flannel shirt a 


two breast pockets with two bu ttone: 1 lapels—and Chamois drawers 
reinforced if desired, a grand garment for cold riding or hunting 


4 Chamois Jacket and Drawers make a Pajama Suit for sleeping 
bag that delights fhe sportsman’s heart. 

© Most first class sporting goods dealers have our garments in stock, 
or you may send direct to us for measurement blanks and booklet, 
beautifully illustrated by Brewer 


Black More Chameis Garment Company 
Garment Department of Pennsylvania Tanning Company 
TOMPKINSVILLE, S. I. NEW YORK CITY 
Tanne rs of the Famot 1S Bl ac k Horn Brand Washable Chamois, 


first class dealers throughout the Unitec i States 
for Household, Gar rage, Sadd ? ry and other uses 





This Brand appears 
upon every piece of Guar- 
anteed Washable Black 
Horn Brand Chamois 























BED REFINE BLE LES DEST NNT 4 








































































































} | oe - 
Gokey’s Water- 
proof Shoes have 
stood the TEST 
: for half a century 
Wigwarm Portable Houses 
FOR CAMPS and AUTOS Made to Measure for 
STRONGEST MOST DURABLE, HUN A 
: SE : FISHERMEN, 
— asset PORTABLE HOUSE MADE PROSPECTORS, 
Send for Illustrated Catalog, showing houses in A SURVEYORS, 
actual use, and see > whi at people think ot them . pe a, 
5 aye a 
E. F. HODGSON MEN'S Street ond Dress Wear 
P. O. Box 155, DOVER, MASS. | =_— -——-~. - —— 
W H Makers of the Original 
See exhibit of Wigwarm Houses at Gokey Moccasins 
SPORTSMAN’S SHOW Rotios cout to Gam fo 
Madison Sq. Garden, New York City ye . 
February 2oth to March 7th, 1908 ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 
is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET (The IXL Boot) 
Send for Catalog to 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
| West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, a UT. 02 A. 
| Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepaid 
mam ' 
. We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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a” No Sportsman, Hunter, Trapper 


or Guide Should be Without the 
DAMASCUS HUNTING HATCHET 


Weight complete, 14 to 2 Ibs. Equipped with sheath which can be attached to belt. 
It is the thinnest, toughest, lightest, most convenient and durable Hatchet made. Our 


guarantee goes with every one. 
THE JONES “RAZOR <(hc> EDGE” ‘ LS — Hi ~ het > a - 

resh or dry tones an emioc 
ADJUSTABLE 


knots without spoiling the edge, 
HANDLE FASTENER 


which is of specially selected steel and 
(Patent applied for) 




















will withstand the most severe usage. 
Has a tempered steel poll with claw 
for pulling nails. The handle is of 
selected second growth white oak 
—so shaped to fit the hand 
naturally — cannot slip, 
twist or turn. Fur- 
nished with 16, 18, 
20 or 22 inch 


handles. 


Just turn the screw—that’s 
all that’s necessary to remove 
the handle and insert a new 
one. 


fm», 


QUICK, CONVENIENT 
SIMPLE 








$2.50, Complete, with Sheath 


Our line of Camp Axes, without claw, but with the same unexcelled 
features, should interest you. Price $2.50. With Sheath, $3.25. 

ASK YOUR DEALER TODAY ABOUT THE DAMASCUS HUNTING 
HATCHET AND AXES. If he cannot supply you, write us direct, giving name of your 
dealer, also stating length of handle and weigit cf axe, and your order will receive promp 
attention. IF NOT )UST AS REPRESENTED YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED, 


| The C. A. C. Axe Company, 35 Congress ge Mass. 




















THE TEDDY COMBINATION-PILLOW CUSHION. 


JUST THE THING FOR 
CAMPERS, 
HUNTERS, 
SPORTSMEN, 
and forthe 

Railroad Journey. 

Made of canvas and rubber, 
covered with the latest Eng 
lish pillow covering 










Let us send you tes- 
Hmonials from people who 





are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 When pillow 1s filled with 
footers at proportionate prices. Boats and engines guar- Open, ready for use few puffs of air it gives as 
anteed one sear. Shipment made the day we receive order. 14x!7in munch comfort as a feather 





Motor the simplest made, starts without cranking, anyone 
can operate them. We are the largest builders of pleasure 
boats in the world and sell direct to user. Free Catalog. 

DETROIT BOAT CO. 1245 Jefferson Ave.. DETROIT, MICH. 
RN POOR 


pillow When air is released 
pillow can be carried in Pock- 

BT or Grip Sent on receipt of 
Rolled, 12x2 in. $3 50 prepaid to your door 


JACHSON PILLOW COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 319. Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 























AN IDEAL KNIFE for CAMP, 
FARM or SHOP 


The cut is exact size, wei ighs bu it 3 O2S., 









The lower cut shows our most popular pen 
knife, exact size, 3 blades: Et goc 
ivory, $1 >; pearl, $1.25, postpaid 2 
blades: ebony, 6sc.; ivory, 75c.; pearl, $1 


Send for 80-page Free List, 
and “‘How to Use a Razor” 


MAHER & GROSH CO, 
96 A STREET TOLEDO, OHIO 
































no bitter taste. 
and flavor and Saves One-third. 
and sizes retailing from $2.50 to $20.00 


list. 
jects with prices. 
Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, 
BROS.” Silver Plate. 
Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc., 


etc., in 


Silver Plate. 


Chafing Dishes and Accessories in 


mailed upon request. 


FACTORIES: 


Meriden, Conn. 





**1847 


Delicious Coffee 


is alwaysassured if you use the “METEOR” FRENCH 
COFFEE PERCOLATOR. Coffee made the ‘‘Meteor’’ 
way is healthful—the grounds are never boiled— 
Filtration extracts full strength 
Over roo styles 


Send for illustrated Pe srcolator booklet with price 
Also booklets illustrating the following sub- 


in Sterling Silver. 
Prize Cups, Trophies, etc., in Sterling Silver 


Casserolesand ramequins in Silver Plate and Sterling Silver. 
Silver Plate 
prices of table wares, toilet articles and fancy pieces in Sterling Silver and Silver Plate 


Meriden Company, Silversmiths 
International Silver Co., Successor 


218 FIFTH AVENUE (Madison Square), NEW YORK 


ROGERS 


and 
4 


and Copper. Illustrations and 


CANADA FACTORY: Hamilton, Ontario 

















15 and 16 foot 


OLD TOWN CANOES 


4 Small Profits 
Quick Sales 


TROUT FLIES 


-SEND US 











FOR TRIAL.. 


Quality A Flies 
Quality B Flies 
60c. Quality C Flies 
65c. Bass Flies 


Try our new Braided Silk Enameled Waterproof 
METAL CENTER LINE 


Size No. 5, 44e per yard 
Size No, 4, 54c¢ per yard 


Put up in 20 ~ 30 - 40 - 50 - 100 yard lengt 1s. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 


523 Broadway, New York. 


Send us your address for our Latest Catalogue, 


For an assorted sample dozen 
Regular price 24 cents 
For an assorted sample dozen 
Regular price 60cents 
For an assorted sample dozen 
Regular price 84 cents 
For an assorted dozen 
Regular price 84 cents 


15c. 
30c. 








ORDER A PAIR OF BEAUTIFUL 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
Embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






Men’s sizes, 6to 11, = $2.95 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 
sizes2to 5, © = © 3,25 
Youths’ and Misses’, 
sizestrto1, «© © 2.00 
Children’s, sizes5 to 10, 1.50 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We also supply handsome Moccasin Slippers same 

material, sizes and prices as above. They are artistic, 
sensible and the most comfortable home foot coverings 
imaginable. 

Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes’’ have nosuperior as a 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





i:Important as 
the Gun Itself 
the delicate parts. Makes 


trigger, lock, every action part work 
promptly, properly. Never hardens 


or gums, contains no acid. 


in One” removes the residue of 
burnt powder. Indispensible with 
smokeless powder. Positively prevents 
barrel from rusting inside or out. Cleans 
land polishes the stock. 
F sample bottle sent cn request. 

ree G. W. Cole Company, 

y 152 New Street, New York, N. Y. 
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should be cleansed immedi- 

ately with DIOXOGEN. There is 
always danger of serious trouble de- 
veloping from infection of a fishhook 


or gun-shot wound, rusty nail or barb wire 
jab, hatchet, axe, knife, razor, glass or tin 
can cut. DIOXOGEN cleanses with sur- 
gical thoroughness. Its chemical action 
stops and prevents putrefactive pro- 
cesses, while its mechanical action 
removes foreign 


(bubbling) 
substances. When 


Fishing 
Camping 
Traveling 


DIOXOGEN is a safeguard and the most valuable 
of all toilet accessories. As a mouthwash after smok- 
ing, or at anytime, DIOXOGEN bubbles under the 
over the tonsils, between the teeth, into tooth 
cavities, between gums and teeth, into mouth cankers and 
ulcerations, thoroughly cleansing mouth, teeth and throat 
of infecting substances. DIOXOGEN is as powerful an anti- 
septic as a standard solution of carbolic or sublimate, but so harm- 
i Delightful, clean, 
Most sportsmen already carry DIOXOGEN with 
Sold 





tongue, 


less that you could swallow it without injury 


snappy taste 

them everywhere. It is the most important item in the kit 

everywhere at 

PACKAGES bearing the printed name DIOXOGEN. Never sold 
Ask for it by name 


in bulk. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO., New York 


popular prices ONLY IN SEALED ORIGINAL 








oe 








advertising on this page. 
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BOATS AND ENGINES 














Fz ; Z 
Bc —— 
g » 244A Ay NS 
pam SCS LARS OR 


LOOKING AFT 


PACINE BO 


The BEST Money Can Buy 


Now Building Light Ship No. 89 for 


C 





U. S&S. Government 


If you want a boat or engine of any kind we 

offer you, without cost, 25 years experience 

and all the facilities of a $400,000.00 up-to-date 
Contracts 


plant equipped to build anything from a canvas 
canoe toa 250 foot steel steam yacht. 
now being made for 1908 delivery. 
Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, 
Cabin Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel 
Boats for Florida, etc. Send 4c for postage. 
Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting 
Boats, Dingheys, Barges, Canoes, Combination 
Send 4c for postage. 





in this old established concern 

that will guarantee you / payable 

semi-annually on any amount you may care 

to invest from $100.00 up? As a stockholder 

you will be entitled to Special Prices and 

other considerations on boats for yourself. Our 
Address 


rospectus for the asking. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


Row and Sail Boats, etc. 
Do You Want to OWN AN INTEREST 
percent. 


BOX 23 
Muskegon, Michigan 
or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS, 
122 W. 34th St. 182 Milk St. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DETROIT, MICH. 
38 Delaware Ave. 182 Jefferson Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
1610 Michigan Ave. $21 First Ave., South 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 
Look for Our Big Annual Exhibit 
New York, Grand Central Palace, Dec. 7 to 14, 
Chicago, Coliseum, Jan. 1 to 8. 
Boston, Mechanics Building, Jan. 25 to Feb. 1. 
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The 4 A Folding 


KODAK 


PICTURES 414 x 614 INCHES. 


Works as simply as a Pocket Kodak; is perfect in every 
optical and mechanical detail. Uses N. C. Film Cartridges. 
No dark-room for any part of the work. 


Price, $35.00 


Kodak Catalog free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 























The Optimist and Pessimist, the difference is droli 
The Optimist sees the doughnut, the Pessimist the hole. 






(4 Cycle, 1 to 4 Cylinder) 
IT ALWAYS GOES 


Best Marine Engine Made 


Zines, and a fuli line of Station 


THE STRELINGER quote prices. 
Engines 11-2 to 50 H.P., $33 to $2,500 


STRELINGER 


We also carry in stock several of the 
| best makes of 2-Cycle Marine En- 
ary 
Engines, Pumping and Electric 
Lighting Outfits, Boat Accessories, 
ete. WRITE FOR OUR 1908 CATALOG. 
Let us know your wants ane we will 





you can attach to 


price 


WATERMAN MARINE MOTOR CO. 








THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE €0., Dept, F, Detroit, Mich.,U,S,A, 1529 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich. 


MAHE A MOTOR BOAT OF 
ANY BOAT IN 5 MINUTES 


Here’s a little 2 h.p. marine 
motor (40 Ibs. complete) that 


stern post of your boatin 5 
minutes without any tools. 
Drives an 18-ft. row boat 
miles per hour (runs 8 hours 
onone gallon gasoline). Can be 
detached from boat just as 
quickly and stored in box in 
which it is carried. Simplest 
motor made —does not get 
out of order. Write for catalog 
with full description and 





























‘ ee 


18-21 25 toot jaunches at proportion 
ate prices. All launches fitted with 
two cycle reversing —— Ss with speed 
controlling lever; simplest engine made; 
starts without cranking, 7 las only 3 moving 
parts. Steel rowbouts, $20.00, All boats fitted 
with water-tight compartments; cannot sink, need no boat house 
We ar 1¢ largest manufacturers of 
pleasure boats in the world. Orders filled 
day they are received. We sell direct to 
user, Cutting out all middlemen's profit 
Free catalogue. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
1845 Jefferson Ave. 
Detroit, Hich'gan 








MARINE MOTORS 


The Perfection is a we nder—spee ly, 
powerful, strong, reliable, economical 


nm the market. Aeversible. Easy start 
ing No vibration. Quiet operating 


1. P, 895 ¢ 


P. “square deal I 


of complete line, 





Comparison proves that it beats ar > eter 


plete 
H complete. Sold on the 
: Asis. 
Each one guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or replaced free of expense to you. Better 
workmanship and better finish than yon 
getelsewhere, Our guaranty is backed by 
one of the largest and best equipped 
factories in existence. Write for Catalog 


The Caille Perfection Moter Co. 
1341 SECOND AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 








‘Old Town Canoe’ 


staunchness. 


This name 
plate 
guarantees 





be oOklet is full of v 


in all large cities 


202 Middle Street, 








Canoeing surpasses all other sports for its 
healthfulness and pleasure. There is a special 


famous for its lightness, strength, speed and 


Ad Sow wn Oance. 


Every canoeist should obtain a copy of our 
finely illustrated fr 
aluable information, also de- 
cribes and picture 
Canoe” models Write for it to-day. Agencies 


OLD TOWN CAN OE CO. 


for every purpose. Each 


the quality and 
correctness of 
model 


ee booklet on Canoes. This 


; the full line of “Old Town 





Old Town, Maine 








We guarantee 











the adveriising on this page. 




















t RVO U = N t SS Exhausted or Debilitated 

—————— = Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuitt’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain neo Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Merphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, ete. 


‘The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven t6 be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitalit ty. no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ail Our dies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR Per Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OP OPINIONS penom and received much bench 201 wil aclone Sie dollars ted wl ak Jou toeend ne su sioch st you cen by 


















coemeypeoage = until we can wf he it through the — ch Ta it is just what I have been ia 2 sae oan pany 
— amp ig you P Lime and Soda, and am = with the panne: ti Yours sincerely. .T.j.W 
| 1 know of 20 remedy th the “whole Mater Matern Medica equal to your Specific Pil) for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH ae, M. D., aes of 


send tor free wears. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg..N.Y. "“i3us* 

















Waterman ¢ 


Detroit r 
Canoe Motor | (Admdiatsrarse tar 


wits 
ams, valves, springs or squab 
te. Only 3 moving parts, All 
vearings bab- 
itted. For 















Yropor 
tionate prices. Cylin 
ders and pistons 
ground. Crank 
shaft droy 







Small, neat, complete. 
Standard type, 2 H. P 




































. Weight, 35 pounds. orge: 
Height, rq inches, Grayiron cylinder. Spun copper oe —— = Pepe. 
jacket. PM oenpee crank oe tangas se a 10,000 in use. ready to shi; 
reter. ump and all fittings of brass. Shipped com- 2 
plete (including foundation pieces) all ready for | wee oe SEND FOR 
immediate installment. — FREE 

Will drive a canoe ten to twelve miles per hour. If DETROIT ENGINE WORKS - CATALOG 
you own a canoe, you want this motor. immediate 1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mic . 





shipments can be made. Send for catalog. 
Waterman Marine Motor Co., 1529 Fort St. West, Detroit, Mich 
—-—————————— | | 


MARINE 
Carleton Canoes: Kega ENGINES 


_ install an engine on your 
Motor Boat or Launch till you've 


























There are none better. Over 30 years 





experience in Canoe building. We use had our complete, new Engine 

aj . . ively H | Book that describes and illustrates 
State of Maine Cedar exclusively which | Regal High Speed and Slow speed 
is a lighter and tougher wood than | J Engines and tells why youshould 
other cedars. Materials, construction | | have our autotype, high speed 
and finish ti best. Models § Regal on your Boat. Kegals are 
an nis ne bes odels for every famous the world over for dura- 
use. Write for free illustrated booklet. | § bility, simplicity of cone 





struction and ease of oprra- 
CARLETON CANOE co : tion, Four Cycle, Jump Spark 
os Ignition in 3-5 H.P. Single Cylin- 

> a > 7.) > 

27 Brunswick St. OLD TOWN, MAINE. ioab IP. Sone Colmar ns 









r. Write 
to-day for Free Engine Book Ne. 26 


REGAL GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY 
\ 66 W. Pearl Street Coldwater, Mich. 












Safet and Ss ed are the qualities most de- 
y pe sired in a pleasure boat. 

Mullins Steel Boats are made of smooth pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end, and are as safe as a life boat. Lighter and more 
buoyant, than wooden boats—they are the safest boats afloat—last a lifetime, 
and don’t crack, warp, leak, sweil, dry out or sin 

The fastest’ boats afloat—the’ Mullins breaks all records—distances all 
rivals—excels all other boats of same size and power. 


Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


They are half the weight of wooden boats, have noiseless underwater 
exhaust, and are so constructed that the vibration of the engine is absorbed 
by the framework, and not communicated to the hull. 

There is no danger of vibration of engine opening seams as with other 
boats. Mullins Boats are the fastest, safest, most elegantand practical! boats 
made, and every boat is positively guaranteed. 

Write for Free Catalog of Motor Boats, Marine 

Engines, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats 
W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 127 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio 

H. C. Squires’ Sons, (N. ¥. Sales Agents) 44 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





















) Build Your Own Boat. 8rooks | 


“' “System 


I can sell you a beat for one-fourth what a a. 





ause would charge. 4, 
ODA I will sell you 100 cents’ worth of actual value and results | MY GUARANTEE 
PILL for 25 cents. Is it worth considering? oooh apg 


I cannot tell you my whole story here, but if you will send J {9"2 furniture of me, I ab- 















t, safest, solutely ena you 

t reaches i iv, will be satis‘ied. will in- 

Saume for my catalogues they will prove what I claim. Give me a § W'\! be salss'ed. ae 

Hy i i are not. I stand back 

chance—right now, to-day. Read my guarantee—it means SS 

sement. I have 

>ime, you take no risk. 2m as strong and 

in my own convincing as I know how, 
For many SS Th f h The goods warrant it. 

ar” You Can Save Three-fourths C. C. BROOKS, 

TO! 
tablished I have revolutionizea the boat-building busi- I also send free the 
1658 ness. I have spent the last twenty-two years in patterns and complete 


building or sailing boats, and am a practical illustrated instructions 
needed to finish the 


boat man. 
as boat. I can save you 
Seven years ago I originated the Pattern Sys- SAIL BOAT (1) boat-builder’s profit, 
tem of boat-building. To-day my (2) labor expense, (3) 
customers are found in every civil- biz selling expense, (4) 
seven-eighihs freight. 








ized country on earth. Over 50,000 












You can figure this out 
r r “ » > . > . ; » = 
One boats (more than the combined out , A LAUNCH yourself. 
and pistons 5 a * _ . ave bee } ilt om 
yut of all boat factories) have been built fror 

-—¥ = t 5 . anit SPECIAL BARG AIN OFFER 
~ ' my system, mostly by inexperienced men anc ae : : ; 
ged steal 7 ya This boat (No. 233) is 154 feet long and has 48- 
eady to shi; boys. ; inch beam and 36-inch depth at bow 
SEND FOR Over half of these have built several boats— It hasa crowning deck forward, and as seen by 
FREE a large number have established themselves in —— is every inch a launch, not a rowboat 

. . ° asqueri Y as > 
-ATALOG. the boat-building business Se eee 





The frame is clear white oak and the planking is 

cypress strips %-inch thick, with our hollow and 

Boat Patterns, $1.50 and Up round seams, edge nailed, all fastenings and iron 
\Anvone can build a boat by using my exact work galvanized for salt water 


INE size printed paper patterns and illustrated in- 
: struction sheets, telling how to do every little 
NES detail. You’ can- 

Sy noe = not fail to build as 


good a boat as the Launch No. 233 
A Set-UP Frame professional boat - Fittings are two cleats, two flagstaff sockets, 
. Saiides. tank plate, all polished brass; 5-gallon g alvanized 
=u t tank, lead piping, rudder, rudder px wrt, tille r, tiller 
™, My boat catalogue rope, fairleaders and out-board shaft support. (1) 
A Semi-Speed Model shows all kinds of Price of patterns, $3.00. (2) Price of complete 
boats, tells why the patterns cannot fail to be knock-down frames with patterns and instruc- 
i tions to finish, $12 00. (3) Price of complete knock- 
down boat, consisting of all the above, with plank 
ing, decking, coaming (hardware and fittings in- 
cluded), $34.35. 
Price of the finished boat complete, ready to 
Many people prefer to buy my knock-down install engine, $75.00. 
‘ Combination price of knock-down frame and 24 
to 3 h.p. Type ‘“‘E” engine with outfit as de- 

















right, and why anyone can build a boat from 
them. 


ANY Knock=Down Boat Frares 
*» Mich. 














frames (all ready to put together) for their 


de boats, instead of working up the rough lumber. — geribed in special engine offer, $70.00 
“ore air Owing to my immense factory facilities, I can, Combination price complete knock-down boat 
‘and more in many cases, supply as described, for $34.35; 





a lifetime, knock-down frames in 
clear, seasoned oak, ata 
lower price than you 
would pay for suitable 
raw material. 


SPECIAL ENGINE OFFER (same engine outfit) $90. 


FICE yf ) \le > 

Here is an engine I know is all right. ‘‘The Price « f comy lete 
Brooks Special" has copper water jacket, com- launch, to include all of 
plete marine and electrical equipment: Ready — the above. also three 
to install. Weight about 50 lbs.,3 h.p. Will sup- Boaoats yw hite lead paint 

ly this engine, together with special 154 foot we " = ys 

D. launch frame, built especially for it, for on outside, interic decks 
Every piece of knock- $70. a Don't buy — pon teneengets See. finished with spar var- 
down frame isaccurately J pype «p» seeelay ter teaitap oar soe tame sombination Mish, with engine in- 


tances all 


+. 
Sink 
nderwater 
; absorbed 





with other 
tical boats 








rine shaped and machined, $65.00 prices on all sizes of engines frames when stalled, all ready to run, 
pats ready to put t »gether. bought together. $125.00. 

m, Ohio. Write me personally for my boat, engine or furniture catalogue, whichever you want. Sent free. 

fork. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COPIPANY, 802 snip sTREET 


(Originators of Pattern System of Boat Building) SAGINAW, MICH., U.S.A, 











FISHING TACKLE 








pa “ wet 


Always on Top} |Flegel’s Self-Thu 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 








mbing Reel 
















ALUMINUM 
3 PATENTS 


Most remarkable invention in reel history. Profes- 
sionals and amateurs claim it a wonder, because it beats 
thegexpert thumb. A bait can be cast further, with less 






exertion, than by thumbing the ord lis ry reel The 

If you want the lat est and most depen dable produc- automatic thumbing device is entire “concealed and 
tions in trout: ant b tho flies, sneli hooks, rods, reels, and the needs absolutely no adjusting. 

“old reliable’ Jumi:ous — bz ‘. s and spinners, insist Greatest reel in the world for the ladies, the busy n man 

on your dealer supplying you with or the amateur, because they can learn to cast 100 or 


more feet in thirty minutes. A long or a short cast can 


5 be made, the thumb can be tz ike n off ent Vv, ar ve 
will guarantee it will not back-lash. Quadruple 80 yds., 
click and drag. Price, $6.00; with Cap Jewels, on. 


Our ‘‘level winder” will fit ANY reel. Does not travel 
For ove quarter of a ury our goods have stood d 
er a quarter of a cer ne as the line goes out, as all others do, and costs but $2.50 












ne oO emiti a t ] Ss b A 
~ * 8 pes 7 ai ir facilities. 4 ——— ea a ie extra. Sold separately or with this reel, on three days’ 
Sictiila of caltstiad anniece aia leeite it ie trial. Perfect spooling guaranteed. 

If your dealer does not handle our goods, let us know ——_——___—- THE 
and we will send you some interesting information 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY REDIFOR ROD & REEL CO., 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 30 HARMON ST., WARREN, OHIO 

















Fish Will Bite She 


Like hungry wolves, all the season, if 


rie MRE Anis: akc | WHITE HAT CLINTON REEL 


ful bait ever discove red for 














kinds of fish. If you like to pull out the fin- 
ny beauties right and ont, ane onan a big } id 
string every time you go fishing, don’t fal j snes , ¢ ino rt e , 
Sage fii A gat en ig Ms is the finest fly casting reel in the wor 
25cents. Pe rfect satisf action or money re- | | Weight but 2 0z. Catalog Free. 
funded. Interesting sees let and Price List ° 

of Specialties Free. J. F. GREGORY, Treman, King & Company, Ithaca, N. Y., U.S.A. 








Desk C, 3319 Oregon Pade St. Louis, Mo 


‘THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS] The‘MONARCH” Is the Only AUTOMATIC FISH 
For Trout and Bass fishing, HOOK Manufactured or in casting. | soosom by weeee 






















no swivels required; “they Holds the fish tighter the more he pu 
= spin so y.” Made in 7 dif- fish are caught by touch 
ferent size blades, 25 styl les, in ing the bait. Sample rsc. 
either Buck tail or F eather fly. postpaid. Agents wanted 
E For casting an 1 troll ling. Price 1 arge Illustrated Catalog 
for single, 2sc; tandem, 35c. Send for circular. of fishing tackle free. 








John J. Hildebrandt, Drawer No. 1, Logansport, Indiana. FS, Doering & Co.,563 Uberty Ave. Brooklyn, HY. 











The “EXPERT’’ Wooden Minnow 


**The Best is None Too Good for a Fisherman” rs you have used an 
* EXPERT you 
will use no other; if 


fe THE EXPERT not, you will eventu- 
T E 

ally. Why not now ? 

Several exclusive 


atented features 


Send for Catalog 





Patented March 17 and December 23rd, 1903. Price, Prepaid, 75 cents. 


Manufactured by F.C. WOODS & CO., Alliance, Ohio 


























We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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FISHING 





—— >) 


TACKLE 
The Big Fellows 


It takes good fishing tackle to get 
‘em. We carry a large stock of the 


Best Fishing Tackle Made 


We gladly furnish informa- 
tion, and invite correspondence. 


Complete Outfits for Exploring, 
Camping, Hunting and Fishing. 
Write Dept. A for our 
Complete Catalogue 
ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


57 Reade Street, one door from Broadway 
NEW YORK 


























Hunter 
Weedless 

















TANDEM HOOKS— Arranged so as to securely hook the bass even on a timid strike. Holds 
; nat 


ss d | r ts him from wear in fag. St g, dugalle and works pere 





EE EXTRACTOR jc STRINGER <4 border of bra I < feet of Sa neord, Extracts the 
@” ACME FISH BAIT (Tie Littic Wonler—100 in a1 T 
? Write for booklet NORTHWESTERN SPECIALTY —_ sen arag ‘c, Minneapolis, ‘Minne 























CHUB —the Weedless Spinner— 75c. 


TRIFLE LARGER THAN PICTURED HERE 


If your dealer does not have it send me 7sc. for the best 
wrinkle in fishing you ever struck—for c asting and trolling. 
Any fish that will strike a spoon hook will strike this bait— 
suitable where ordinary spoon hooks cannot be used, and 
as the hooks revolve with the bait every strike is a catch. 


J.E. HEDLUND, Mfr., 824 4th Av. So., St. Cloud, Mino, orn 















MARHOFF fFFL KALAMAZOO 
> THE REEL FOR YOU 


Investigate 

this New Reel 

for Yourself 
It is a beautyin de- 
sign and finish, light 
in weight, has a fine 
GRADUATED CLICK, 
and holds 100 yards of 
WcCurdy’s Frog Harness Hook AS line which is properly 
sledged by the best anglers wound on the spool 
hi | | every time, without the slightest attention from the 











ep ntry to be 
man, perfect and fisherman. Our simple and well pecteces AUTOMATIC 
Hook ever us a J | | WINDING DEVICE is what does 
tess, keeps the frog alive, and gets ng er “a "85.0 iA. "Ma f =a by You will thoroughly enjoy c: a and landing fish 
zes and of very best material. Price per hook, 80 cents. Ep | | with this excellent Reel. Write for circular and send 
B. F. McCU RDY, ’ eat 4 sate oe tf, ¢ HIC on your Dealer's name and address to Dep’t. G 
eale ive n 1 ' rit nd sportsman’s supp ie 
" Cale er hl atalogue an h Pri e List free on application. MARHOFF REEL CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. 






















































I want to tell you a little eneiiiineniiaaan 
real fish-hook—a fish-hook that will catch fish. 

Last se ason, thousands of fishermen- 
sportsmen “followed the Dutchman’ — 
bought**FREEPORT HOOKS’ —re-or- 
dered—said these HOOKS were the 
best they ever used-told their friends 
—the friends ordered —reordered 
—told their friends—they ALL said 


THE 


FREE Port Hoo 


( PATENTED ) 1904 - 1908) 


was RIGHT. And it Is. 

The “FREEPORT HOOK” fs 
hand-made, in all parts, from 
the best materials that can be 

btained—each HOOK tested 
to hold the biggest ‘'pig-one.”’ 

It is absolutely weedless and 
snag-proof—among lily pads, 
roots, logs or sunken tree- 
tops (where the fish are 


scientific color is a perfect lure for game fi 

Made In two styles— Frog (treble-hook ), 
(single hook)--and three sizes: No. 1, Bass; 
No. 3 Mus kallonge and Pickerel. 

ASK YOUR DE 
one complete FREEPORT HOOK.” 
money back, if you don’t like it. 
trated, new 1908 Booklet, free. 


Louis Biersach, ‘THE FREEPORT HOOK” 
oer. tS Freeport. (ee 


Beautifully illus 



































Bait is always in natural position and motion—and the 3 
sh, 


and Minnow f: 
No. 2, Pike; }: 


ALER—or send me ONE DOLLAR for f: 
I will send your fF; 




















SAFETY HOOK AND REEL GUARD 


KEEPS THE REEL ON THE 
ROD M2 HOLDS THE HOOK 


Attaches to any size rod, either 
above or below the reel band. 
Absolutely prevents the reel 
from slipping. Holds any sort 

of hook, single, or one 
of a series, and does not 
injure the fly or other 
fm artificial lure. Sim- 
ple, and always sure 
jand safe. Afterafirst 
use it will be found 
indispensable. Nickel 
plated and polished. 


















dealers, or 


CHARLES L. SULLIVAN 
617 Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 























The First Year’s Sales, and the 
favor in which the 


“Mansfield Fly Book 


has been received by both Dealers and 
Anglers, demonstrates that the Book is in 
the market to stay. 

It is : nt and serviceable than any 
Fits the pe 





I 

6x3 1-2 Book has 12 } 

Flies each. Pocket for Leaders. 
Made of Calf Skin, sells for $2.50 

Alligator, $3.50. Ask your dealer or 

will be mailed on receipt of price. 

An experienced ang 
mir is the most c 
seen.” 
CARLOS G. YOUNG Manufacturer 


1174 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


zler says : ** The book, to my 
mvenient form I have ever 








ket better, size 
5 kets holding 1 dozen 








“The Anglers’ Friend” y tating Net, Price 81.50 














Money refunded if not satisfactory 


SMITH BROS., rorr Dorchester Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 











THE ee TROUT F LY 





“I have now caught over 400 trout on that 
one little ‘Coaxer’ 
“Caught a 15-inch brook trout on the No. 1 
Trout ‘Coaxer.’ 
““My guide said: 
fly,’ but I caught 24 on a ‘Coaxer’ in 2 hours. 
Gets more big trout than any other fly on earth. 


Trout size, 7 or 10 hook, 6 colors, $ 


Actually seems to be alive. 


Don't lose it’s shape or size. 





and am well pleased.”’ 


That breaks the local record.”’ 
‘These t rout don’t take the 


” 








“Enclosed find $5.25, for which send 2 dozen 
more ‘Coaxers,’ assorted. Please rush.” 
“I got 17 speckled beauties before breakfast 
on the ‘Coaxer.’ They averaged 12 inches.” 
‘Had large lot of imported flies, but got 90 
per cent. of my trout on four little Coaxers.”’ 








.35; 12 colors, $2.60. 


Bass size, 2-0 sproat hook, 6 colors, $1.65; 12 colors, $3.25. 








Only costs you a stamp to get our New Pocket Catalogue showing baits and flies in their natural colcrs. 
Double Spinner with large Red Fly, 50c; 
50c; Weedless Frog Tandems, 25c; Weedless Bait Spoons, 25c; Non-kinking Sinkers, 50c dz. ; 


few samples: Weedless ‘‘Coaxer’’ Bait, 50c; 


Holder (better get you one), 


Piano Wire Leaders with Safe *ty Snap and Swivel, 6 for 50c. Postage on any of above, 2 cents. All goods hand made. 


W. J. JAMISON, Mfr. Casting Specialties, 





Here’s a 


‘Perfect’? Finger Hook and Reel 


1274 Polk Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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KINGFIGHER 


MARTIN'S 





SILK FISH LINES} 


Represent the highest art, the 
largest variety, the smoothest 
running and the best wearing lines in the world. They 
are unsurpassed in quality, strength or finish. Regardless 
of what anyone tells you, remember that if a line is not 
labeled with the “KINGFISHER” bird or the word “KING- 
Look for the trade-mark 


FISHER,” it is not genuine. 
, When you buy fish lines. It is your protec- 









rem tion and our unqualified guarantee that 

| Brook Trout the line is absolutely perfect. Mark X in 
| Lake Trout the coupon opposite your favorite fishing, 
Black Bass _ and we will send you 
| FREE SAMPLES 

c= — of the best lines known (selected by ex- 

= — perts) for that kind of fishing. 

rickere 

= al mee E. J. MARTIN’S SONS. 

ait Casting ° ~ et 

i Coane 3 Kingfisher St., ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
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Steel Fishing Rods © \J 


muscalonge ; 


For big fish—pickerel, salmon, tarpon, 
for gamy smaller fish —trout, grayling, pike, bass; for 
fly casting, bait casting, trolling, or sti!l fishing, no other rod 
equals the‘ BRISTOL.” 20 years of deserved international 
reputation, backed bya three-year guarantee, attached to 


every rod. A complete variety of Rods exactly suited to each 
kind of fishing. The supreme standard in lightness, pliancy, 
resiliency, strength, reliability. Never } 
ask merely for a steel fishing rod— a 
always ask for 

“BRISTOL” 

Rods by name. 

Look for the word 

“BRISTOL” on 

the handle, Write 

us if offered an imi- 

tation. Beautiful 

illustrated catalog 

mailed free. 


THE HORTON 
MFG. CO. 


81 Horton St. 
Bristol, Conn. 








SOME RARE 


FISHING TACKLE BARGAINS 


STEEL RODS, i q i 
Bait, 4, 14 Sh it. Fly, a roft. $ $1.50 
} 75. 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, 3 pieces, extra 
tip, Bait and Fly, 

AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum (very light) 2.50 
TROUT FLIES, 6 on card, dozen 1 2c. 
Postage on Rods and Reels 15c. extra. 

Plenty of GOOD BARGAINS in 4 Fishing 


Tackle Catalog, which will be sent FREE upon 
request. Ready April ist. 


CHARLES DISCH 
320-322 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y, 








No More Tangled Hooks 


The Anticussin Hook Holder keeps hooks and snells in 
perfect condition. Absolutely prevents tangling. 
Holder with full set of hooks can be carried in the 
pocket without snagging. Hooks inserted or removed 
instantly. Entire assortment of hooks always in plain 
sight for quick selection. Eliminates tackle box. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


is made of non-corroding met- 
al, higly nickled. Size 3in. by 
644 in. Will absobutely pre- 
vent hooks from rusting. 
Saves twice its cost in hc oks 
the first season Sent, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of 50c and 
need dealer's name. Money 

kif notentirely satisfied. 


- r | Sportsman’s Specialty Co. 
\ | 1377 N, Glark St., Chicago. 





= LL NOT SNAG THE POCKET 




















FULL 
SIZE 


the market. 


mountings, fitted with extra triple hooks. 










Something entirely new to tempt the finny tribe. Particularly 
for trolling and casting. 
unique features of this bait are the quick hook attachment and 
the small pair of spinners, spoon shape, with bright red lining, 
representing the gill movement of a live minnow when drawn 
through the water. 


grass catch on the small spinners, because of their resilient 
Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


‘ ‘WM. E. DAVIS, 41 BANK STREET, MORRISTOWN, N. J., U. S. A. 


The «Ideal’” Minnow 


Will not turn when in the water. The 


More lifelike than any other artificial bait on 
The hooks will not tangle when casting, nor will the 
connection to the body. Wooden body 
(Pat’d Noy. 12, 1907.) Manufactured by 


























Z “AXE WITH HICKORY HANDLE AND 
STEEL LINEDGROOVE 12 IN. 20.02.) 


The 1907 Edition of 


5 


WITH. SHEATHIII) 


Page 


Marble’s 56 2%: 


is nearly exhausted. It contains an 
aiticle by Mr. Marble entitled 


“How to Use a Compass” 


Mr. Marble first used a compass in his 
boyhood days as trapper and hunter; 
later in his business of timber estimator 
and surveyor. His 25 years of experience 
“in the silent places’ has enabled him 
to write a most instructive and interest- 
ing article—and made it possible for 


Catalog 


him to conceive and develop these and 


36 other specialties. 

Our catalog shows % “extra or" 
Specialties for Sportsmen. 
ers or direct, prepaid. 
not satisfied. 

MARBLE SAFETY 

AXE COMPANY 
85-113 Delta Ave., 
Gladstone 


lity” 
Sold us deal- 
Money back ‘if 


—= 9 


stb PELE CLEANER 50 « —— 

FITS RASS GAUZE WASHERS ON SPIRAL WIRE 
FOLLOWS THE TWIST, LASTSALIFETIME-STATE CALIBER 
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FISH AND BE HAPPY 


It is easy with our good Tackle 
We will gladly send you our 


Catalog if you will but ask us 
It’s ready now and no better 
book of its kind has ever 
been turned out A postal 
with your name and address 
will bring you th’s splendid 


return mail 


all 


112 page book by 
Send for it to-day 
the new things in Tackle 


and see 


Single gut hooks, 12¢. doz. 
Double gut, 17¢ 
J. F. MARSTERS, 53 Court St., Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
ESTABLISHED 47 YEARS 
































BEST REEL IN THE WORLD # tthe Price 


Handsomely finished, light weight, extra strong, smooth run- 

ning, almost noiseless, 60 yard size. Order and if you do not 

believe this reel is worth the price and more too, return and we 

will refund your money. Send $3.00, and 20c. extra for postage. 
Write for tackle catalog. 


BOURNE & BOND, 37 W. Market St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOX MOTORS 


HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUT 
— 

We offer more real motor value, 
larger cylinders, more power, service 
and satisfaction than any other manu- 
facturer, Our catalog claims it; our customers con- 

firm it; our sales prove it. 

THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 

204 Front St., South Cincinnati, Newport, Ky. 


re lego 
1To 








6 CYL 











» FOX MOTORS 


i HIGH SPEED-HEAVY DUTY 
o} it 
Weare the only manufacturers 


who sell on the bore and stroke of our j 
cylinders; and agree to refund your 
money if, after 30 days’ trial, you see tit to return the 
engine. Write for catalog. 

THE FOX REVERSIBLE GASOLINE ENGINE GO. 
204 Front St,, South Cincinnati, Nev’port, Ky. 

























OR FARM AND SHOP WORK. Start 
without cranking; nocams or gears. / 
Burns Alcohol, Kerosene and Gasoline, / 
All sizes in stock — 2 to 20 horse- / 
power. Steel connecting rods, 
Anti-friction bearings; no vibra- 
tion. Write for free catalog. 
RunSeparators,CornShredders, 
Grist Mills, Pumps, Dynamos. Etc. 





























Catalog 
Free 


proved ard perfected in every d« 
size on earth. 
trol, unfailing endurance 
5 year guarantee. Thousands of satisfied users. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR COMPAN 





MARINE ENGIN 


A strictly high-grade 2-cycle engine, designed especially for use in smal] be 
one can install and run it. Absolutely safe under all conditions 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient, and r« 


A HIGH GRADE FAMILY.[AUNCH AT SMALL GOST 


CAN BE MADE FROM AN ORDINARY ROWBOAT BY INSTALLINGA 


tail. 


Excels all others in simplicity, compactness, strength, 
Drives 14 to 20 ft. boat 5 to 8 miles an hour. 
powers. 

Prompt shipment. 


Y, 


M4 Salt Water Boat Fittings - $5 Extra 


Soli 


2 to 2 1-2H.P., BARE ENGINE $ 


Complete Engine With Accessories and 
Fresh Water Boat Fittings - $43.75 


pats 
New 1908 moc 


Any- 
del, im- 
liable i its 
and durability. »versibl 
Runs smoothly, steadily, and quietly, per fect speed ci on- 
i from factory to user on 30 days’ approval and 
Order early. Write today 


DEPT. DETROIT, MICH. 











We 


guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 











ANIMALS, GAME HEADS AND ALL TROPHIES 
The wonderfu! art ot taxidermy which has long been kept a secret 
can now be easily, quickly learned by mail in your home in a few 
weeks By an entirely new method you can now learn this money- 
making profession during yourspare time. Success guaranteed. 

, " There are big profits in taxidermy. 
Y ou Can Make Money! Men, women and boys skilled in this art 
are in great demand. This is the time tolearn. Trophies are sent hund- 
reds of miles for the best Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist, 
like a skilled ductor, can charge as much as he pleases 
BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES FOR YOUR OWN HOME 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rare and beautiful 
specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn in a very short time 
By our method the profession is simple. Success guaranteed or no tuition 


This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxidermy Magazine and 


yourself independent by learning this profession. Write for free book. 
N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box73 T OMAHA. NEB 









MOUNT BIRDS 


Great Book FREE—“/low to Learn to Mount Birds and Animals.” 


hundreds of letters from graduates sent free if you write at once. Make 




















THE FREEMAN PIPE, 


A Clean Smoke for Clean People 


French Briar, Hard Rubber Bit.straight or 
SMOKE PASSAGE bent. $1.00, postpaid. 
- > ALWAYS CLEAN ORY ¢ Sans 
[eee aay 





RETENTION CHAMBER 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. giuc witn acsonese™ © 


FREEMAN PIPE CO., Dept. 10, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Club Cocktails 


Are scientifically blended from 
the choicest old liquors, and 
are further improved by aging 
in wood. They appeal espe- 
cially to the sportsman, as they 
are always ready and so easily 
served. They can be cooled 
by laying the bottle in 
a spring kole or exposing 
to the cold air, What is 
more appreciated than a 
delicious cocktail as a 
prelude to your dinner 
after a day's fishing or 
shooting? You can have 
it by buying the “Club 
Cocktails."” @ Mos popular 
kinds: Manhatian (whiskey 
base), Martini (gin base). For 
tale by all reputable dealers, 


AVOID IMITATIONS 
Sole Proprietors: 


G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
































BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIES 


on the American Market. c. 

All standard patterns, on a per 

eyed hooks or with gut doz. 

attached. Size, 4-6-8-10-12-14. 
SPORTING GOODS DEPT. 

W. L. Milner & Co.. 126 Summit St.,Toledo,0. 

















The Man Who Fishes 





——————. and the man who rows the boat need the 
PRAY IMPROVED OARLOCK 


Four years use at Maine Fishing Resorts backs its claims. Price 
Japanned, $1.75. Galvanized, $1.80. Send for illustrated pam- 
phiet or ask your dealer. 


S. L. FAIRCHILD, 2508 Broadway, New Yorl 

















MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. 


B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 








Working 


Overtime 


If your batteries work 
when the engine of your 
boat is idle, they will refuse 
to work when you are on 
a cruise. 

Edison Primary Batter- 
ies do not consume them- 


selves when not in _ use. 





That is why the current is 
steady and strong until the 
elements are entirely exhausted Equip 
your boat with Edison Batteries and an 
Edison Sparking Outfit and you will be 
sure of each day’s sport 
“Battery Sparks” is a little book that tells you 
all about this important detail. Sent free 


Edison Manufacturing Co., 


37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


10 Fifth Ave ., New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
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A COUNTRY of Fish 
and Game; Ideal canoe 
trips. 


The country traversed 
by the REID NEWFOUND- 
LAND COMPANY'’S Rail- 
way exceedingly rich in 


Fish and Game. 
All along the Railway 


route are Streams fa- 
mous for their Salmon 
and Trout; also Caribou 
barrens. 


Newfoundland 
and Labrador 


“THE 


SPORTSMAN'S 
PARADISE’ 


Remember 

Absolutely 
FREE 

Fishing 












SPORTSMEN who 
have been there all say 
that there is no other 
country in the world in 
which so good fishing 
and hunting can be 
secured and with such 
ease as in Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 


Information together 
with Illustrated Booklet 
and folder forwarded 


upon application to 


See Mr. Babson’s article, ‘‘A Trip for Salmon and Caribou,” on page 94-4 of this issue. 
Also second and third installments in April and May issues. 


J. W. N. Johnstone, 


ST. 


JOHN’S, 


General Passsenger 
Agent R. N. Co.,, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
































We guarantee the advertising on this page. 
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BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER AT 
FACTORY COST--SAVE 40 TO 60% 


Runabout Tops, . $28.25 
Touring Car Tops, $43.50 
COMPLETE WITH SIDE CURTAINS 
FOR EVERY MAKE OF CAR 
Photograph,Speeifications & Samples 
of Materials on Request. Write teday 
DETROIT MOTOR CAR SUPPLY CO. 


134) JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 


















An Aid 
To Health 


Dr. Meyer’s Detachable Sack 







Suspensory 
Every man should wear one 
Perfectly comfortable, absolutely sanitary, 
easily adjusted, thoroughly efficient. It has 
no back straps to bind. It never chafes, 
sweats or irritates. Each outfit ™ as two 
dete achable sacks; one ¢ "| alw — be kept 
clean. Allsizes. Mailed in plain box on 


receipt of price. Write a wr booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO., 













STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“WRG The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


Ml mh 
CLASP. 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUIN 
ed 


No. 10 Arcade Street, Watertown, N. Y. REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


‘NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 


Fleet of New Twn Sune | 











Steamers 
eiiemian™ (New) 
24,170 tons 


“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” 
12,500 tons | 
“RYNDAM” 
12,500 tons 
“POTSDAM” 
12,600 tons | 


“STATENDAM,” | 
10,500 tons | 




















All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signa! Receiving Apparatus 








For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
39 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. cr ne. them 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “‘ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 


By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


Camping and Camping — Out door Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 
Clothing. Medicine. Fishe rmen’ s and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen's Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Cc ampers’ Manual. Woodcraft. Big Game Hunters’ Manual. 
Riflemen’s Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fowl Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library i in one volume. Price, $1.00. 

President Roosevelt says: ‘‘Its chgpters on camping and big game hunting are 
exceptionally good.” 

Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to ‘‘ Field and Stream,’’ $2.00 


























To any one sending us TWQ New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


CAMP AND TRAIL 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE, Author of ‘The Blazed Trail,” ete 


Eleven full-page illustrations in half-tone from a by the Author; many descritp- 
tive cuts tn the text; cloth, decorative; size 5 5-8 x 83-8 inches. 


A practical experience book by Mr. White, for those i love the outdoor life. He tells j just what 
is necessary, and what i is wnecemery for comfort and convenience in - camp and on the trail. It con- 
tains chapters on ““The W ‘il lderness Traveler,”” “* Common Sense in the Wilderness,” “*Persc nal Equip- 
ment,” Camp Equipment, ”" “The Cooking Outfit,” **The Food to , Take,” “Camp Cookery,’ “Horse 
Outfits,” **Horse Packs,”* “‘Horses, Mules and Burros for the Trail,”” “Canoes,” etc., etc.; in fact, every 
phase of wilderness traveling, from inspiration, down to how to carry your matches, is fully covere 

It is a book alike for the rature lover, the summer camper, and the practiced woodsman, and a book, 
also, that every one who has read Mr. White's other works, will want. 





Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with a year’s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,"” $2.50. 





To any one sending us FIVE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘Field and Stream” we will send 
ree, Postpaid, a co y cf 


CAMERA SHOTS AT BIG GAME 
By A.G. WALLIHAN Introduction by THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


New and Cheaper Edition. Size, 7 3-4 x 10 1-2; binding, cloth, with photogravure; 
and 21 full-page half-tones, from photographs from life. 


In this edition, several new pictures have been added to what was before the most extraor- 
dinary series ever published of our larger animals, from life and in there wild haunts. For 
twelve years, the Wallihans have been making these pictures of mountain lions, deer, elk, bear, 
antelope, wildcats, mountain sheep, coyotes, ducks, grouse, and so on. e set is unique, an 
can never be duplicated, as Mr. Roosevelt says in his introduction. The story of how the 
authors accomplished the work is full ot human intere-t, and cf instruction for photographers who 
are trying to make such pictures. To the sportsman, "zoologis t, and lover of poss nothing 
could be more fascinating. It is an exceedingly handsome, large volume. 


Price, postpaid, $5.00, or with a year’s subscription to “Field and Stream,” $5.50. 








To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘Field and Stream,"” we will send Free, 
Postpaid, a copy 


OUR BIG GAME 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 
A book for sportsmen and nature lovers, with sixteen illustrations from photographs of wild animals. 
If preferred, we will send ‘‘Our Feathered Game,’ a companion book by the same author (very 
complete and instructive). 
“Certain to delight any sportsman or naturalist and also that larger class cf men with good red 
blood in their veins, who must hunt and have adventures vicariously. Brooklyn Eagle. 
“Written by one who has not only been a sportsman, but who knows how to tell his story entertain- 
ingly.."—Boston Herald. 
Price, $2.00, or with a year’s subscription to ‘Field and Stream,"’ $3.00. 











Book Department FIELD AND STREAM PUB. CO. *‘scevetcics 










































































SPORTSMEN’S BOOKS \ 
Our Sportsmen’s 
Librar 
ibrary 
{ 
The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s 
Books Published 
Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 
Name of Book Author Pe F; ut im a to 
Animal Snap Shots and How Made...... Silas A. Lottridge $1.75 $2.50 
Fly Rods and Fly Tackle................... H. P. Wells 1.75 2.75 
Camp Life in the Woods............. Chas. Dana Gibson 1.00 2.00 
Art of Taxidermy......................... Fohn Rowley 2.00 2.75 
Kennel Diseases .................000- 00 aes ...Ashmont 3.00 3.50 
Sportsmen’s Primer.................1 Vorman H. Crowell 1.25 2.25 
CPUGGOOES nga cdcdccincecsavecececesenen Ernest McGafjey 1.25 2.50 
Camping and Woodcraft ................. Horace Kephart 1.50 2.50 
Our Feathered Game.............. Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 3.00 
The Long Labrador Trail................ Dillon Wallace 1.50 2.50 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes............. Louis Rhead 1.25 2.25 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Fishes......... ¥. A. Henshall 2.00 3.15 
Big Game Fishes of the United { tates........ C. F. Holder 2.00 3.15 
The Deer Family.................. R oosevelt and Others 2.00 3.15 
Musk Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat, Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 3.15 
Dogcraft Eh okSS SSS SO TKRERCOR DRED ESS awend 1. F. Hochwoll 1.50 2.50 
Book of the Basses................c0cccceee Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
Speckied Brook Trout......................Louis Rhead 3.50 4.15 
Upland Game Birds ................: Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
The Water Fowl Family...Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 3.15 
The Practical Angler............. ......-W. C. Stewart 1.40 2.60 
Tromt Pisin... . 0 sce cccosccuccencacse W. E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Salmon Fishing.....................0-- .W.E. Hodgson 3.50 3.75 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockics...... W. 7. Hornaday 3.00 3.75 
American Natural History.............. W.T. Hornaday 3.50 4.06 
I cic sedads waeeeaidseneeececes W. 7. Hornaday 2.50 3.50 
Camp Kits and Camp Life........ pas sage Ri C.S. Hanks 1.50 2.50 
Big Game Shooting................ ..H. C. Hutchinson 7.50 7.50 
Modern Breaking................0....0005- W.A. Bruette 1.00 2.00 
Modern Dog Breeding. .................... W.A. Brreite 1.00 2.00 
Hunting Trips in British N. A.................. Seious 5.00 5.50 
, Nessmuk 1.00 2.2 
The Complete Sportsman............... Howland Gasper 2.00 3.00 
A Man from Corpus Christi.............. Dr. C. A. Pierce 1.50 2.50 
American Food and Game Fishes, 
David Starr Fordan and B.W. Everman 4.00 4.50 
ca | ee Hammond 1.00 2.15 
The Scientific American Boy............... 1. Russell Bond 2.00 2.75 
Oe ee William Lovell Finley 1.50 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them........ Oliver Kemp 1.50 2.25 
Boat Sailing in Fair Weather or Foul..Capt, A. S. Kenealy 1.00 2.25 
We guarantee the advertising on this page. 














Direct from Our Distillery to You 


MAY NER WHISKEY 


BOTTLED IN BOND. 








TILLERS 


HE HAYNER DISTILUNG ¢9, 





a 


It’s Delicious 


—the finest, smoothest and most pala- 
table whiskey we have ever produced in all 
our 42 years experience as distillers. 


—a whiskey you can take into yourg 


home—place before your friends—or use 
for medicinal purposes—with the confi- 
dence that it is of highest quality and abso- 
lutely pure. 


HAYNER WHISKEY is made ing 


strict conformity with the United States 


Pure Food Law, as well as the Pure Food & 


Laws of the various States of the Union— 


and moreover—it is BOTTLED-IN-BOND® 


under the direct supervision of the U. S. 


Government—each bottle is sealed with the ¥ 
U. S. Government’s official BOTTLED-@ 
IN-BOND stamp—positive assurance that 


it is absolutely pure, fully aged, full 
strength and full measure. We ship 


Direct from our Distillery to YOU} 


—suving you all the profits of the middlemen and 
the dealers—and are thus able to give vou this high- 
est grade bottled-in-bond whiskey at this price: 


FULL _ $20) 


QUARTS 





WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 


a —_. 


2, 


* 
sar Praca GOO Ma a a 


and ship goo ts in plain sealed case with 
no brands or marks to show contenis. 


SEND US YOUR ORDER 


;} Xt our risk—and on our guarantee you will like it— 
; or your money back. 


We mean it. When the whiskey arrives, open 
one, two or all of the bottles—give it a good fair 
trial, and if itis not entirely satisfactory in every 
way, Ship it back at our expense and your $3.20 will 
be promptly refunded. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., 
N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. or Wyo. must be on the 
basis of 4 Quarts for $4 00 by EXPRESS PREPAID, or 
20 Quarts for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


: Write today and address our nearest shipping depot. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, DIV. 15045 


Dayton, 0, St.Louis, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


- 190 Capital, $500,000.00, full paid. Established 1866, 





We guarantee the advertising ‘on this ‘page. 
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| When you buy 


GABLE 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win By Comparison 


You get an artistically built piano, skillful:y 
made of only the very best materials—mace 
for life-long service. The tone of every 
Gabler is beautifully clear and sustained, and 
the quality of materials and workmanship 
makes it permanent. 

If you want a piano you can use with 
constant pleasure and increasing satisfaction 
at areasonable price ask for particulars about 
the unique Gabler Plan of Purchase. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 


(Established 1854) 


465 Whitlock Ave., New York 
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Uur patterns or materials ost you only half the 
price asked by others 


on TN yaaa is 
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We are the largest builders of pleasure boats in the world. We sell 
you FULL SIZE WORKING PATTERNS, KNOCK-DOWN FRAM#S AND 
MATERIALS FROM BONE-DKY STOCK, at half the price asked by 
others. We use these patterns and stock every day in building our 
regular boats. You are not buying theories. Catalog free. 


Detroit Boat Co., No. 3 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich 


rRIDER AGENTS WANTED 


h town to ride and exhibit sample 
Bile Write FF noe a. oer. 

: nip ee Approval without acent) 
= depose allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay /reighi on ae | bicycle. 

FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, tires 





and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cat- 
alogsand learn our unheard of prices and marvelous special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. A-221 Chicago, ui." 


TUMP PULLERS) 











Shake into your shoes Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder 
for the feet. Gives instant relief to aching, swollen, 
smarting, nervous, sweating feet, and takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort 
discovery of the a Makes tight or new shoes 
feel / TRY IT TO-DAY. All Druggists and 
hoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute 
SFR EE Trial Package sent by mail. Address 
ALLEN 8S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 





‘In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 





ALLEW’S FOOT- EASE 






































EDISON 


Phonograph Offer 


This is the regular Edison 
Outfit — a fine instru- 
ment—but we equip it 
besides at a very small 
increase in price with 
our special PARLOR 
Gi D hand decorat- 
ed horn and other 
PARLOR GRAND 
equipment. This is all 
pictured in our spe- 
cial circular 
which we 
send free 


Mr. Edison says : 
“I WANT to see a 

\ Phonograph in every 
American Home.” 


} TRADE MARK 


FREE TRIAL 


Free Trial Means Free Trial 
No Money Down —No C.0.D. 


Try this great latest style phonograph in 
your home; play the beautiful Edison gold 
moulded records, and if then you do not 
care to keep the outfit, return it at our ex- 
pense. We do not charge you one cent for 


the trial. 

2 00 M t Edison phonograph, 
$ e a on easiest possible pay- 
ments at rock-bottom prices—and no interest on payments. 
Our beautiful catalog quotes absolutely rock-bottom prices 
—the magnificent latest style Outfit No.6— at about one 
fourth the cost of inferior imitations. 


Write for Our Catalog ,’ 








now buys a gennine 


. 
Do not bother with sending a letter; ¢@ Cx 
merely sign and mail coupon, writing cs 
nameand address plainly. Writenow. 4. 


Remember free trial—no money down. , % Ovo 


You cannot imagine how old and ‘$s Pe oe 
young enjoy the Edison—the end- ¢ .«® KS Se 
less variety of stirring music, +4 ws pe ee : 
the comical minstrel shows » rig @ Ss ’ 
and songs. Send for our y Q i s%en, 


° 





free catalog and free VSS 
trial certificate anyway. - Po SK 
Sign the Coupon 49> “Pp 3 EA Saf 
FREDERICK , 4," # 4” , 
BABSON, FM SKK” 
0F SS? P 
Edison Building, ; oS RS we 
Suite j7g3. ° a a Fae" 
Chicago, L RSG wa 
itinois | 7 OS ST. 
~ 4 % . 
¢ Se oo - ‘a 
“se Sty" ", ¢ 
¢ SP > 
eS SSE SP FS 
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ORIGINAL 


DRY GIN 


We guarantee the advertising on this page. 








A Sportsman Writes 


"| was skeptical about the autoloading | 


system, but now I have laid aside my other { 


guns for the Remington." 5 shots at your | 
command and your trigger finger does all ) 
the work. Reloaded by its own recoil. Ham- ~ 
merless, solid breech. Lessened recoil and 
the hardest shooter on the market. Modern 
gun at a moderate price. $40 list. 

illustrated catalogue free. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Write to M. Hartley Company, Sole Representative, 
313-315 Broadway, New York City 













and box standing as a mark of merit. It protects you 
against inferior and "just as good" shells. 
Memorize this trademark. Call for U. M. C. shells 
and you'll have uniform, snappy, hard-hitting loads. 
Insist—it’s worth while 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Write to M. HARTLEY COMPANY, Sole Representative, 
313-315 Broadway, New York City, 






SOUTHERN QUAIL ARE PLENTIFUL! 
SHOT SHELLS Look for the Red U. M. C. Trademark on your 
i game shells. The red U. M. C. ball is on every case 








AND HARD HITTING 








I Want You to Know My 
Razor as I Know it. 


Whether you rely upon the old 
Million fashioned razor Or \ hether you 
Id i g” dependupon the barber for your daily shave, 
— there's still a better, quicker, more 
America i economical and sanitary wiay— fF 
in last the “Gillette” way—and my razor | 


three will convince you of this fact. eo) 


Over 


two 


years. It is the better way be se of 
the great convenience it ae ls—a 
slight turn of the handle enables you to 
have as close or as light a shave as 
you may wish—removing any 
beard wit] houg the least discom- 
fort or irritation of the skin. 





quicker way 
because the thin, 
flexible, double-edged 
blades require No Strops 

ping, No Honing. They 

are made of specially selected and 
tested steel, individually hardened, tempered, 
ground, honed and stropped by never-varying au- 
tomatic machinery. They are so inexpensive that when dull 


you throw them away as you wouldanold pen. It takes but 
from three to five minutes’ time with the Gillette to obtain 
the most delightful shave you ever had in your life. 


It is the economical way because you may sh 
home or away from home at any time——sav 
the endless inconvenience and annoyance of b 
barber. My razor not only produces daily di 
its users but saves its cost inside of a few v 

I could talk to you a month about the good qualities ¢ if my razor 
and what it means to you, but what Z want is to get yc try it 
just once and then you will Ne as l euadll not 
part with it for any price. 

Ask your dealer for the “Gillette’’ t 
with ease, comfort and economy for the r 


King CL Mele 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver:plated holder, 12 double-edged blades (24 keen 
edges) packed in a velvet: lined leather case and the 
price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, Drug, 
Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today. If substitutes are offered 
refuse them and write us at once for our bool) et aad free trial offer. 


Gillette Sales Comune 272 Times Building 














Vreeland Advertising Press, New York. 





